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INTRODUCTION 


The idea for this Handbook and Reader of Ottoman Arabic grew 
from a small seed. Originally, I had planned on an informal gath- 
ering with Geoffrey Khan, Rex Smith, and some fellow postdocs 
and students to talk about our respective Ottoman Arabic pro- 
jects. To my great astonishment, a number of eminent Arabic lin- 
guists agreed to join us when I presented the idea, and from there 
we started drawing in Ottoman historians working on literacy 
and experts working on other languages in the Ottoman Empire. 
Our intended small workshop thus grew into the first conference 
on the topic, which took place in the Faculty of Asian and Middle 
Eastern Studies in Cambridge in 2016. 

I had begun pondering the need for a volume focused on 
Ottoman Arabic after working on Early Modern sources in the 
Cairo Genizah, where the lack of reference works available to 
consult when working on these materials made for tedious check- 
ing of fringe dictionaries and dialectal grammar books. In my 
own experiences of being an Arabic student in Germany in the 
1990s, in a very traditional German philology department, the 
Arabic texts taught had a chronological cut-off in the late medie- 
val period. Students were provided with introductions to pre-Is- 
lamic poetry, Classical literature, and excursions into Muslim Ibe- 
rian authors, but a contemptuous attitude prevailed towards any- 
thing written from the 15th century onwards. 

Khaled Rouayheb (2015, 1) has summarised this attitude 
towards Ottoman Arabic in his description of the Ottoman period 


in the context of Arabic history as the perception of a “bleak 
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chapter of cultural, intellectual, and societal ‘decadence’ (inhitat) 
that began with the sacking of Baghdad by the Mongols in 1258 
and came to an end only with the ‘Arab awakening’ of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries.” When it comes to Arabic 
sources, this frame of mind is still quite wide-spread: more purely 
minded Arabic philologists might still recoil at the mention of 
philological work on these late Arabic sources characterised by 
vernacular influence and Middle Arabic orthography. This is why 
the gathering of like-minded people brought about much joy and 
an enthusiastic network of people who appreciate and work on 
Ottoman Arabic, who investigate literacies of Arabic in the Otto- 
man Empire, and who want to discuss the political, historical, 
and sociolinguistic circumstances behind Ottoman Arabic phe- 


nomena. 


1.0. Koineisation of Arabic in Ottoman Arabic 


Under Ottoman rule, we see a shift in Arabic literacy, and marked 
changes in the use of Arabic can be observed in various registers 
in contrast to earlier time periods. To a degree, this transfor- 
mation follows on from changes in the Ayyubid and Mamluk pe- 
riod, but occurs on a much larger scale and extends to a much 
larger number of vernacular features. 

The frequency with which these features occur depends on 
the literary genre of the texts concerned. Poetic, medical, and 
theological texts may show very few deviations from the norms 
of early medieval texts, whereas utilitarian prose in particular is 
marked by large scale introduction of vernacular and koine 


forms. 
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Some of the more frequent changes are tied in with the religious 
affiliations of the writers." Although particular changes can be 
found in the case of Muslim writers, too, Christian and Jewish 
communities appear to have been less guided than their Muslim 
counterparts by the literary ideal of al-‘arabiyya. As a result, 
where appropriate, the writings of Jews and Christians include a 
larger number of colloquial forms than those composed by their 
Muslim compatriots. Especially when writers attempted to con- 
nect to one another on an emotional level, we see colloquial 
forms occur in correspondence, or vernacular forms may be used 
to render speech in court documents. 

Although Christian and Jewish texts may show a greater 
number of non-Classical forms than Muslim texts, due to reli- 
giously-anchored attitudes towards Classical Arabic among writ- 
ers of the latter, this does not mean there are no shared trends 
observable in all Ottoman Arabic texts. A methodological flaw 
haunting grammatical description of Judaeo-Arabic and Chris- 
tian Arabic texts is the method by which materials are compared 
to one another. Rather than comparing those forms which di- 
verge from the Classical inventory to comparable contemporary 
texts, i.e., other letters, documents, philosophical texts, etc., anal- 
yses often concentrated on divergences from Classical Arabic 
only, thus incorrectly marking shared confessional forms as par- 
ticularly Jewish or Christian. 

The reality of Jewish or Christian Arabic forms was thus 


compared to the ideal of Muslim Arabic. Yet, Muslim texts are 


! For a discussion on confessional varieties and their validity as a cate- 
gory, see Holes (2019), den Heijer (2012), and Wagner (2018). 
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often slightly more prescriptive, and many progressive language 
features do indeed appear to emerge first in Jewish and Christian 
texts. 

Language deviation is additionally facilitated by the use of 
a different alphabet—such as Hebrew, in the case of Judaeo-Ar- 
abic, or Syriac, in the case of Garshuni texts. The use of a different 
script appears to open avenues of orthography influenced by 
spelling conventions in the relevant contact language that are 


closed to writers only employing Arabic script. 


2.0. Shared Trends and Divergences of 


Koineisation across Confessional Boundaries 


Trying to answer the question of how the choice of alphabet in- 
fluences the writing of Ottoman Arabic, the texts in this Reader 
reveal a heterogeneous picture. Obvious differences become ap- 
parent in terms of orthography. Double spelling of consonants in 
cases of gemination occurs increasingly in Judaeo-Arabic sources 
from the later medieval period, but is largely confined to w and 
y. In the 19th and 20th centuries this appears to spread to all 
consonants, as in texts 11.34 and 11.36. Judaeo-Arabic texts of the 
later Ottoman period, in particular utilitarian prose texts, also 
reveal certain patterns of the realisation of short vowels that are 
hidden in Arabic script. The same can be found in texts written 
in Mandaic script, which, in addition to a large number of plene- 
spelled vowels, also reveals the dialectal pronunciation of suf- 
fixes, such as Classical Arabic -k as vernacular -¢. Yet, other texts, 
in particular those written in Garshüni, show an astonishing af- 


finity to Classical Arabic orthographical norms. 
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A divergent feature can be found in the spelling of otiose 
"alif. In Judaeo-Arabic, this appears in medieval works, such as 
the Bible translation by Saadya Gaon, but has been lost in docu- 
mentary sources. Christian utilitarian prose composed in Arabic, 
however, keeps this norm inherited from Arabic scribal tradi- 
tions. Another divergent phenomenon is the vocalism patterns 
frequently found in Ottoman Judaeo-Arabic sources. Whether 
these patterns are specific to spoken Jewish Arabic or whether 
the use of the Hebrew alphabet allows shared colloquial speech 
patterns which were later abandoned by the other communities 
to emerge still needs to be investigated further. 

The definite article preceding the 'sun letters' is most often 
not spelled in Judaeo-Arabic sources, but may also, albeit rarely, 
be missing in Christian and Muslim texts. 

The very frequent plene-spelled short vowels, defective 
spelling of Classical Arabic long vowels, ה‎ for Classical Arabic 
short /a/, and tafkim and tarqiq in Judaeo-Arabic correspondence 
and in Mandaic sources is aided by the use of different alphabets 
and Hebrew and Mandaic orthographical conventions. Ta? mar- 
būta for ta’, however, occurs only in Christian letters, where it 
appears to be associated with the use of Arabic script. 

The replacement of interdental fricatives by stops and the 
omission of final nün of the nunation is shared in texts written by 
all confessions. 

When we focus on the morphological, syntactic, and lexical 
levels, the differences become somewhat less pronounced. For 


example, while the vernacular bi-imperfect and the written koine 
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form of lam as a general negation seem to emerge somewhat ear- 
lier in non-Muslim sources, they are common features found in 
texts written by members of all confessions. Pronouns and pro- 
nominal suffixes appear to be spelled colloquially mostly in non- 
Arabic alphabets, but the phenomenon occurs in Arabic script as 
well. 

The lexicon of non-Muslim writers often includes vocabu- 
lary from the liturgical languages of those communities, but these 
should be classed as register-specific loanwords. Utilitarian texts 
in all confessional groups, in particular, display a rich assortment 
of colloquial phenomena. 

Overall, most Ottoman Arabic texts show increased influ- 
ence of vernacular forms compared with medieval texts, and al- 
low greater access to the spoken language. At the same time, 
written koine forms become customary in the texts. 

In terms of shared and divergent features, the biggest fault- 
line seems to be utilitarian prose versus literary texts, rather than 
along confessional boundaries, although non-Arabic scripts addi- 


tionally facilitate the emergence of non-Classical forms. 


3.0. Notes 


Having met Efe Khayyat from Rutgers University at another con- 
ference and discovered our shared passion for Ottoman Arabic, 
the two of us set about organising another conference at Rutgers 
in 2017. With his support, more contributors to the volume were 
recruited. The meetings culminated in a third and final workshop 
at the Woolf Institute in Cambridge in 2019. 
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When we discussed what form the written output of the 
conference could take, the idea of a Handbook and Reader of Ot- 
toman Arabic emerged. The aim of such a volume would be to 
make a large number of short 15th-20th-century Arabic texts 
available and easily accessible to students and scholars of Arabic. 
Commentaries would elucidate shared linguistic phenomena and 
language change reflected in the written sources. 

The Handbook section thus gathers articles intended to ed- 
ucate about a wide range of topics pertaining to literacy and ed- 
ucation in the Ottoman Empire. The Reader section contains sam- 
ples of texts provided by over twenty-five different scholars. 
Some of the texts were reproduced from other publications, with 
the obligation to leave them unchanged in this edition. Classical 
Arabic transcriptions and conventions were used alongside collo- 
quial modern counterparts. It was therefore not possible to em- 
ploy a homogenous transliteration system. This was somewhat 
difficult for me, conditioned by my Germanic schooling, but I 
have embraced the spirit of variationism. 

The articles in the Handbook section have the references 
added at the end of each article, while the references for the 
Reader section are gathered at the end of the volume. 

All texts in the Reader part that were originally composed 
in scripts other than Arabic have been rendered in Arabic tran- 
scription in order to allow access for scholars unfamiliar with the 
Hebrew, Syriac, and Mandaic alphabets. The transcription fol- 
lows the system developed by Werner Diem (2014), and serves 
to open up the original text to the uninitiated, especially to native 


readers of Arabic. In the transcriptions, no statements are made 
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about place of articulation or vowel quality or quantity, and no 
attempt has been made to provide a normalised Arabic version 
of the original text. 


The table below shows the transliterations for the Classical 


texts: 
| JU? d 
= b 2 t 
₪ t b zd 
نت‎ t, th 2 
6 j d ğ, gh 
C h c F 
C b, k, kh à Q 
5 d 9 K 
3 d, dh J L 
J 1 è n 
j 7 Ö N 
Z S ۵ 1 
U^ š, sh 3 W 
ص‎ S cS Y 
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I. HANDBOOK 


1. VERNACULARISATION IN THE 
OTTOMAN EMPIRE: IS ARABIC THE 
EXCEPTION THAT PROVES THE RULE? 


Michiel Leezenberg 


1.0. Introduction to the Ottoman Cosmopolitan 


Arabic, Charles Ferguson has famously told us, is—like modern 
Greek—a diglossic language, ‘high’ and ‘low’ varieties of which 
are used in different and complementary settings. Diglossia dif- 
fers from bilingualism in that it involves two varieties of the same 
language; moreover, the high variety lacks native speakers, and 
is acquired only in formal educational settings, and used only in 
official and/or written forms of communication. This diglossia, 
he adds, has proved remarkably resilient and enduring. Since 
their original publication in 1959, however, Ferguson’s ideas 
have been modified and refined: varieties of modern Arabic other 
than the two reified high and low registers have rightly been dis- 
tinguished; and the diglossic situation in Arabic, and even more 


in modern Greek, has been shown to be rather less stable and 
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more contested than Ferguson’s irenic picture would have us be- 
lieve.’ 

Here, I would like to suggest that we can fruitfully explore 
the topic of Arabic diglossia—and of the development of modern 
Arabic more generally—laterally, and in a comparative and dia- 
chronic manner. More concretely, when studied in their broader 
Ottoman and post-Ottoman settings, the diglossic constellations 
of Arabic and Greek turn out to be but two very distinct outcomes 
of a rather broader process of vernacularisation, that is, a shift 
from written classical to locally spoken language varieties, in 
which hitherto spoken languages started being used for new lit- 
erate uses, such as, most importantly, official courtly communi- 
cation, high literature, and learning. This broader process in fact 
occurred across virtually the entire the Ottoman Empire; its con- 
sequences are still visible in the Empire’s various successor states. 
Here, however, I will not discuss the case of Arabic in detail; ra- 
ther, I will briefly sketch the wider pattern of development, and 
leave discussion of the implications for the study of Arabic to 
another occasion. 

I take my cue from Sheldon Pollock, who has, famously, 
identified a number of cosmopolitan orders in the world of Latinity 
and the Sanskrit-based civilization in and around the Indian sub- 


continent during the first millennium CE; both of these orders, he 


1 Ferguson has also identified a number of what he calls ‘myths’ about 
Arabic (or what we would nowadays call ‘language ideologies’ or ‘folk- 
theoretical beliefs’) among its native speakers; among the most im- 
portant of these, he argues, is the widespread, and ardently defended, 
belief that, despite all the dialectal and other varieties one encounters, 
there is but one single Arabic language. 
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further argues, went through broadly similar processes of vernac- 
ularisation around the year 1000 CE? In Western and Southern 
Europe, this process yielded written Romance languages like Ital- 
ian, Catalan, and French; in South Asia, vernaculars like Tamil, 
Telugu, and Kannada were similarly promoted to written status. 
Thus, vernacularisation is not specifically or uniquely modern or 
European; it may occur at different times and in different places. 

The Ottoman Empire, as I hope to show below, knew a cos- 
mopolitan order similar to those of Sanskrit and Latinity; and it, 
too, went through a massive wave of vernacularisations, in the 
17th and 18th centuries CE. These vernacularisations, moreover, 
paved the way for the new, vernacular language-based ethnic 
identities and national movements that emerged in the course of 
the 19th century. In their earlier stages at least, these identities 
and movements developed largely, if not completely, inde- 
pendently of any cultural, ideological, or political influence or 
interference from Western or Central Europe. Thus, the widely 
held but rarely investigated assumption that national identities 
outside Europe were crucially influenced by European (and, more 
specifically, German) romantic nationalism and shaped by the 
categories of philological orientalism would seem to deserve re- 
consideration. 

Although many discussions of nationalism contrast the 
multilingualism of premodern empires with the monolingual ide- 
als and the linguistic standardisation of modern nation states, few 


empires can match the diversity and complexity of the early mod- 


2 For a brief statement, see Pollock (2000). 
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ern Ottoman linguistic constellation. In the Ottoman Empire, Ar- 
abic enjoyed a high status as the language of the revelation of 
Islam and of Islamic religious learning; but it was not the only 
written language of prestige even among Muslims, let alone other 
population groups. Famously, the Ottoman elites recognised ‘the 
three languages’ (elsine-i seláse) that dominated literate commu- 
nication: Arabic for religious learning, Persian for poetry, and Ot- 
toman Turkish for administration and official correspondence. 
The latter, as is well known, was a form of Turkish with a large, 
if highly variable, proportion of vocabulary items and grammat- 
ical constructions borrowed from Arabic and Persian; being vir- 
tually incomprehensible to the uneducated masses, and deliber- 
ately so, it also served as a marker of social distinction for the 
Ottoman bureaucratic elites.? 

Christians living in the Empire had a number of classical, 
or sacred, languages of their own: in theory, Koiné Greek served 
as the language of liturgy and learning for all Orthodox Christians 
in the Empire, although some Orthodox communities used other 
ancient tongues, like Old Church Slavonic in the Balkans or Ara- 
bic in the Levant. Armenians, who had had their own church for 
centuries, used Grabar, or classical Armenian, as a liturgical and 
learned language; and Eastern Christians of different denomina- 
tions generally used Syriac, which had been the regional lingua 
franca in the Fertile Crescent prior to the arrival of Arabic, but 
by the early modern period had become a dead language, and 


was used exclusively in formal and/or written communication. 


3 Cf. Mardin (1961). 
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The spoken varieties of these languages had a rather lower sta- 
tus—so low, in fact, that, among Greeks and Armenians in par- 
ticular, one observes substantial language loss and a shift towards 
locally dominant languages or spoken linguae francae like Turk- 
ish, colloquial Arabic, or Kurdish. There is no evidence that this 
language shift was due to repressive Ottoman policies, as some 
nationalist historians have claimed; in fact, there is little evidence 
of any substantial Ottoman language policies prior to the last dec- 
ades of the 19th century CE. 

Among Ottoman Jews, the ‘Sacred Language’ (leshon ha- 
qodesh), a blend of Hebrew and Syriac, was the main written lan- 
guage prior to the arrival of large numbers of Sephardic Jews 
from the Iberian Peninsula in the late 15th and early 16th centu- 
ries. The main written language of this group was ‘Judaeo-His- 
panic,’ grammatically a calque of the sacred language with a 
large number of Hispanic lexical items; this was distinct from ‘La- 
dino’ in the strict sense, the commonly spoken variety of Judaeo- 
Hispanic, which was much closer to colloquial 15th-century 
Spanish.‘ 

Apart from these, there were also languages that had little 
or no written tradition like, most significantly, the Romance va- 


rieties spoken by several Orthodox Balkan Christian groups, Al- 


^ Remarkably, Evliya Celebi describes what he calls lisûn-ı Yahûdî, or 
‘the Jewish language,’ as spoken in Safed in Ottoman Palestine (Dankoff 
et al. 2011, 3/74); but this language turns out to be neither classical 
Hebrew nor Aramaic, nor any offshoot from the Sacred Language, but 
a spoken dialect of Judaeo-Hispanic. 
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banian, and Kurdish, not to mention a number of mixed lan- 
guages like the famous ‘Asia Minor Greek,’ which was almost ex- 
actly half Greek and half Turkish in its vocabulary and grammar, 
and the language varieties spoken by the Dom, or ‘Gypsy’, groups 
in different parts of the Empire. Although we have rather less 
information about these spoken vernaculars on the verge of the 
vernacularisation wave, we are fortunate in having a rich and 
relatively reliable source of information in Evliya Gelebi's famous 
Seyáhatnáme, or ‘Book of Travels’, which was written in the mid- 
17th century CE but not published until three centuries later. 
Spoken language is always foremost in Evliya’s mind, with sex a 
close second. Accordingly, the Seyáhatnáme offers a plethora, not 
only of basic vocabulary and stock phrases in various Ottoman 
vernaculars, but also obscene expressions. The care and precision 
of its transcriptions make this work a precious source for linguists 


even today. 


2.0. Early Modern Ottoman Vernacularisation 


Evliya observes that in the medreses of the Empire's outlying re- 
gions, Arabic and Persian were the main languages of instruction; 
but he also describes how Muslims in Ottoman Bosnia used a 
small Turkish-Bosnian lexicon—a vocabulary that has become 
known, and in fact appears to have gained a rather wide circula- 
tion, under the title of Potur shahidiyya (Dankoff et al. 2011, 
5/229-30). That is, he points to the vernacularisation of ‘Bos- 


nian’, i.e., the locally spoken South Slavic dialect, which was very 


5 The best modern edition of the Seyáhatnáme is Dankoff et al. 2011); 
for a generous selection in English, see Dankoff and Kim (2010). 
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close to the varieties that have subsequently become known as 
Serbian and Croat. This is one of the earliest examples of a much 
broader pattern of vernacularisation in the early modern Otto- 
man Empire: between the 17th and the early 19th centuries CE, 
various Ottoman population groups in different parts of the Em- 
pire shifted to new written uses of local vernacular languages. 
The best known, and best documented, examples of this process 
are probably those among the Empire's various Christian groups. 
First and foremost, among Ottoman Greeks, a movement arose in 
the mid-18th century, pioneered by authors and actors like 
Iosipos Moisiodax and Adamantios Korais, which propagated the 
use of language varieties closer to locally spoken dialects than 
the millennia-old Koiné Greek, with the aim of making Greek- 
language education easier and less time-consuming. Amidst 
fierce polemics, Korais—ultimately successfully—argued that a 
modern, civilised Greek nation should speak and write neither a 
vulgar dialect nor the old-fashioned Koiné Greek, but a purified 
form of language (subsequently called Katharevousa), which was 
free of Turkish loans and enriched with neologisms to express 
modern concepts. Likewise, among Ottoman Armenians, in early 
modern times a new, supraregional variety emerged, called 
K'aghak'akan or 'the civil language', which was much closer to— 


though not identical with—regionally spoken dialects, and hence 


5 For a more detailed overview, see Leezenberg (2016). A book-length 
account, provisionally entitled From Coffee House to Nation State: The 
Rise of National Languages in the Ottoman Empire, is currently in prepa- 
ration. 
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much easier to learn, read, and write than classical Armenian.’ 
In the Ottoman Balkans, authors like Dositej Obradovic and Vuk 
Karadzic encouraged the written use of South Slavic (subse- 
quently labelled ‘Serbian’), against the dominance of both Koiné 
Greek and Old Church Slavonic; among Ottoman Serbs that had 
sought refuge in the Austro-Hungarian Empire in the 1690 exo- 
dus headed by patriarch Arsenije III, a supraregional language 
for learned and literate communication emerged that was called 
‘Slaveno-Serbian;’ its use was actively encouraged by the Habs- 
burg authorities, as a way of countering Russian linguistic, reli- 
gious, and political influences. Further Eastward, in the Danube 
provinces, mid-18th-century authors like Paisii Hilendarski and 
Sofronij Vracanski simultaneously preached and practiced the lit- 
erate use of the Bulgarian, or as they called it, ‘Slaveno-Bulgar- 
ian’, vernacular; and already earlier in the century, the famous 
Dimitrie Cantemir had pioneered the written and printed use of 
Romance vernacular locally called ‘Wallachian’, but subse- 
quently labelled ‘Romanian.’ Initially, Cantemir appears to have 
intended this Romance vernacularisation as a way of countering 
the influence of Old Church Slavonic; but its later proponents 
emphasised the venerable pedigree of this vernacular in the Latin 
of antiquity, in an obvious effort to counter the dominance and 
prestige of Koiné Greek. 

But these developments were not restricted either to the 
Empire’s European provinces or to its Christian population 


groups. The Sephardic Jewish communities witnessed (or rather, 


7 For Modern Greek, see, e.g., Horrocks (1997) chapters 13-17; Ridg- 
way (2009); for Armenian, see Nichanian (1989). 
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caused) the emancipation of spoken Ladino as a medium of reli- 
gious learning in the early 18th century. During the same period, 
Muslim Albanians started to produce Arabic-Albanian and other 
vocabularies for educational purposes, and started composing 
learned divan poetry in an Albanian enriched with Arabic, Per- 
sian, and/or Ottoman Turkish expressions, locally called bejtexhi 
or ‘Bayt poetry’. In the Empire’s Easternmost provinces, Kurdish 
authors like Ehmedé Xani started using Kurmanji or Northern 
Kurdish both for didactic works and learned mathnawi poetry. In 
Mesopotamia, different denominations of Eastern Christians 
started using different forms of modern Aramaic, as distinct from 
classical Syriac, for literate, literary, or liturgical purposes. Even 
Ottoman Turkish witnessed significant attempts at simplifying 
the written language of bureaucracy in the 18th century in the 
direction of the Turkish dialect spoken in Istanbul, to the dismay 
of some officials, who feared they could no longer show off their 
social and linguistic distinction.* This period also witnessed sig- 
nificant linguistic shifts among different Ottoman population 
groups: in the 18th century, substantial numbers of so-called 
Romaniotes, or Greek-speaking Jews of the Ottoman Balkans, 
started speaking Ladino; and many Copts in Egypt and some East- 
ern Christians in the Mashriq and in Mesopotamia, appear to 
have become Arabised, largely abandoning their traditional ver- 


naculars in favour of colloquial Arabic. 


5 Cf. Mardin (1961). 
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3.0. Attempts at Explanation: The Role of 


Vernacular Philologies 


The fact that similar processes of vernacularisation occurred 
across, and perhaps even beyond, the early modern Ottoman Em- 
pire calls for explanation. At present, however, we are at a loss 
for any such explanatory account. For linguists, it would seem 
reasonable to suspect some kind of areal convergence or other 
form of language contact; this would raise the further question of 
whether such common or converging innovations simultaneously 
occurred in several languages, or rather started in one language, 
which then triggered similar changes in others. Such areal expla- 
nations, however, may be only part of the story: given that ver- 
nacularisation involves written rather than spoken language 
forms, and literate elites rather than the uneducated masses, such 
questions of cultural contact may also involve factors that are not 
strictly or structurally linguistic. To mention but one example: 
although the spoken varieties of Southern Slavic known today as 
Serbian, Croat, and Bosnian were mutually intelligible, and were 
in contact in urban centres like Sarajevo, the written traditions 
developed by authors writing in each of these three vernaculars 
were, for all practical purposes, completely independent from 
one another, if only because they involved, respectively, the Cy- 
rillic, Latin, and Arabic alphabet. 

One obvious level to look for explanations is the Ottoman 
political economy, in particular the well-known phase of some 


form of economic ‘liberalisation,’ coupled with a relative political 
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decentralisation, in the 17th and 18th centuries CE.’ Perhaps, 
then, we may fruitfully relate early modern cultural and linguis- 
tic phenomena to the rise of mercantilism; and indeed, among 
the Greek and Armenian communities in the major cities of the 
Western Ottoman Empire, like Istanbul, Izmir, and Salonica, 
something like a mercantile bourgeoisie had emerged, which had 
become affluent through trade with Christian powers, especially 
in the Western Mediterranean and Central Europe. The rise of 
such new secularised elites may tempt us to see linguistic devel- 
opments among them as triggered and inspired by the cultural 
epiphenomena of such commercial contacts, and in particular by 
imported ideas associated with the Enlightenment and early Ro- 
mantic nationalism. But quite apart from the question of whether 
there were any concrete and coherent vernacularising doctrines 
or tendencies specific to the European Enlightenment, such an 
explanation overstates Western European influence and down- 
plays local Ottoman dynamics. These vernacularising processes, 
after all, took place not only among the European-oriented mer- 
cantile bourgeoisie in the Empire’s urban centres, but also among 
different population groups in its more remote and isolated rural 
peripheries. 

Given these difficulties, we should perhaps first try to iso- 
late and explicate all potentially relevant linguistic, sociolinguis- 
tic, and other factors before attempting any explanation. There 
are several such factors that may help in guiding our explana- 
tions; but here, I will discuss only the role of printing and of ver- 


nacular philologies. First, it should be noted that some, but by no 


? See, e.g., Inalcik and Quataert (1994, parts II and IIT). 
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means all, of these vernacularising movements were accompa- 
nied and facilitated by the use of printing. Thus, texts in different 
varieties of Greek and Armenian were printed in centres like Ven- 
ice and Vienna, primarily targeting publics living in Ottoman ter- 
ritory and often sponsored by wealthy Ottoman citizens. Even 
more intriguingly, these foreign presses also produced materials 
written in Turkish, but printed in Greek or Armenian characters 
(subsequently called, respectively, ‘Karamanlidiki’ and ‘Armeno- 
Turkish literature’), indicating that by this time, a substantial 
part of the affluent reading publics could read these scripts, but 
had long since shifted to spoken Turkish. The Empire’s Sephardic 
Jews had known-printing in Judaeo-Hispanic since the 16th cen- 
tury CE; but from the early 18th century on, printed works of 
religious learning (and, later, increasing numbers of secular 
texts) in colloquial Ladino started being published as well. Fa- 
mously, Ibrahim Miiteferrika’s government-sponsored press 
printed a number of works in Ottoman Turkish in the first half of 
the 18th century; but in the face of protests from scribes and cop- 
yists, and more importantly of disappointing sales, it discontin- 
ued activity. Other vernacularising movements, however, like 
those among Albanians, Bulgarians, and Kurds, would not in- 
volve printed texts until well into the 19th century. In short, the 
mere availability of printing technology was in itself neither a 
causal factor nor a necessary feature of the various Ottoman ver- 


nacularisations.!° 


10 This is one serious problem for Benedict Anderson’s influential (1991) 
argument that it was ‘print capitalism’, or the mere availability of the 
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A second important if variable aspect of Ottoman vernacu- 
larisation is the appearance of vernacular grammars. The writing, 
let alone printing, of such grammars points to a later stage in the 
process of Ottoman vernacularisation, which stretches from the 
mid-18th to the mid-19th century. Until then, grammatical in- 
struction was generally restricted to classical or sacred languages 
among Muslims, Christians, and Jews alike. In Muslim educa- 
tional institutions, only Arabic grammar was studied systemati- 
cally; Persian was acquired not by studying grammatical text- 
books, but by reading works like Sa‘di’s Golestan; and Ottoman 
Turkish, which had no fixed grammatical or stylistic rules or 
norms to begin with, appears to have been acquired informally, 
or simply to have been presumed as known. Even less current 
was any belief that locally spoken dialects were worthy of having 
their grammars written down and studied—or indeed that they 
had a system of grammatical rules to begin with. Generally, ver- 
naculars appear to have been seen as deviations from classical 
norms or rules, rather than as full-fledged languages having rules 
of correctness of their own.!! 

This was to change in the 18th century: during this period, 
one witnesses the development of what one may call ‘vernacular 


philologies', in particular through the writing of grammars and 


technology of printing within a capitalist mode of production, which 
made possible the rise of superstructural or ideological ‘imagined com- 
munity' of the nation. 


11 An intriguing exception may be Evliya Çelebi, who in his Sey- 
áthatnáme, conceives of all (spoken and written) languages as analogous 
to religions, each of them revealed by a specific prophet and having a 
sacred scripture of its own (Seyáhatnáme 11:2568; Dankoff et al. 2/57). 
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lexica for various vernaculars. To mention but a few: in 1757, 
Dimitri Eustatievici wrote a Romanian grammar, Gramatica Ru- 
maneasca; but this text would not be printed until well into the 
20th century. Likewise, probably around the mid-18th century 
CE, Eli Teremaxi composed a Tesrifa Kurmancí or ‘Kurdish mor- 
phology’ in Kurmanji or Northern Kurdish. Written for young 
Kurdish-speaking medrese pupils taking their first steps in Arabic 
grammar, this work gained a wide circulation in the rural me- 
dreses of Northern Kurdistan, and, in fact, continued to be used 
clandestinely even after the rulers in the new republic of Turkey 
ordered the closing down of all medreses in the 1920s. In 1815 
Vuk Karadzic wrote a grammar of his native dialect of Serbian, 
the Pismenica serbskoga jezika, at the request of his friend Jernej 
Kopitar; this work was to gain rather wider circulation in North- 
ern European historical-comparative linguistic circles thanks to 
Jakob Grimm's 1824 translation, the Kleine serbische Grammatik. 
In 1835, Neofit Rilski had a Bolgarska gramatika printed for use 
in schools trying to rid themselves of Greek linguistic and cultural 
dominance. And as late as 1851, Ahmed Cevdet Pasha published 
a Kavá'id-i Osmaniyye ‘Principles of Ottoman [Turkish]’, which 
was to go through numerous printed editions in the following 
decades. 

It should be emphasised that these new vernacular philolo- 
gies owe less to modern Western philological orientalism than to 
local classical traditions. Even in a relatively late work like 
Cevdet and Fuad Pasha's textbook, the categories employed are 
those of traditional Arabic grammar, rather than of modern West- 


ern philology. Thus, in its treatment of the locative and ablative 
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case, evidentials, and vowel harmony, the Kavá'id-i Osmaniyye 
differs radically from A. L. Davids’s 1832 Grammar of the Turkish 
Language, which some modern scholars, mistakenly, have seen as 
a source of inspiration for Cevdet’s work." In short, a strong ar- 
gument can be made that these vernacularising processes, and 
the emergence of new local vernacular philologies, preceded any 
influence or hegemony of modern Western orientalist philology. 

The historical and theoretical significance of these vernac- 
ular grammars has not yet been assessed. Here, however, I wish 
to suggest that they not only mark an important dimension of the 
vernacularisation of various Ottoman languages; they also em- 
body a step in what one may call the governmentalisation of lan- 
guage, that is, in a process that simultaneously turned vernacular 
languages into objects of knowledge and objects of governmental 
concern. One of the main aspects of modern nationalism, after 
all, is that all subjects are to be turned into full-blooded citizens, 
and into loyal members of the nation, by universal education in 
a standardised, unified and codified version of what is called ‘the 
mother tongue’; and that the spread and implementation of this 
mother tongue through educational systems and institutions is 
one of the primary responsibilities of the new institution of the 
nation state. The history of modern nationalism, that is, is also a 
history of how vernacular languages—or new forms of language 
much closer to spoken dialects—simultaneously became instru- 
ments of mass communication, symbols of identification, and ob- 


jects of government. 


12 For a more detailed argument, see Leezenberg (2021). 
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4.0. A Sonderweg for Arabic? 


At first blush, Arabic seems to form the most important, if not 
virtually the sole, significant exception to this empire-wide pro- 
cess of vernacularisation. Although dialectal or colloquial traces 
appear in various Arabic-languages of different ages, no authors 
openly proclaim or propagate either the written use of vernacular 
forms of Arabic, or the modernisation or purification of the Ara- 
bic language prior to the nahda, or literary Renaissance move- 
ment, that emerged in the mid-19th century. But perhaps we 
simply have not looked closely enough, or have been misled to 
some extent by the pervasive linguistic ideologies concerning the 
unity and uniqueness of Arabic. 

Considerations of space, and lack of relevant expertise, pre- 
vent me from pursuing these questions in greater detail; but here, 
I would merely like to suggest that the study of Ottoman Arabic 
may be enriched by a more systematic contextualisation: we can, 
and perhaps should, ask whether and how the structure, use, and 
ideologies of Arabic were affected by developing institutions and 
practices of government, and compare and contrast the develop- 
ment of Arabic with that of other languages in the Ottoman Em- 
pire. To take but one example, one may think of so-called ‘Middle 
Arabic’ typologically as a specific style or register of Arabic be- 
tween the normative ideal of Classical Arabic and the colloquial 
realities of local dialects, rather than historically, as a develop- 
mental stage or period as was done by earlier scholars.” In doing 


so, however, we may come to see the similarities and divergences 


13 I owe this suggestion to Clive Holes (personal communication). 
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between Arabic and other Ottoman languages in a rather differ- 
ent light. As discussed above, speakers of several other Ottoman 
languages also developed supraregional forms that consciously 
differed from, and acted as intermediaries between, on the one 
hand, the classical norm and, on the other hand, the regional, 
‘vulgar’ dialects. The modern Greeks developed Katharevousa; 
among Ottoman Armenians, a supraregional ‘civil language’ 
(K’aghak’akan) emerged; and Serbian exiles produced an edu- 
cated Slaveno-Serbian. Only Greek and Arabic, however, retained 
an enduring diglossia, whereas both Civil Armenian and Slaveno- 
Serbian disappeared in the 19th century. 

There was nothing inevitable about these outcomes. Prior 
to the 1815 publication of Karadzic’s Pismenica serbskogo jezika, 
several grammars of Slaveno-Serbian had been written and 
printed; in fact, Karadzic’s own grammar has been shown to be a 
calque of one of these grammars, which simply replaced Slaveno- 
Serbian items and paradigms with dialectal ones. And Ni- 
chanian (1989) describes how a substantial literature (both trans- 
lated and original) in Civil Armenian had circulated before being 
replaced by a variety closer to the dialects spoken in the Empire, 
called ‘Western Armenian’. Thus, even if the process of vernacu- 
larisation occurred throughout the Ottoman Empire, its outcomes 
varied widely across different languages. 

The brings up the substantial question why only Greek and 
Arabic retained a relatively stable diglossic constellation, 
whereas languages that emerged from broadly similar back- 


grounds, like Armenian and the Slavic languages, did not. 


14 This was argued in detail by Thomas (1970, 14-21). 
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One crucial factor appears to have been the role of lan- 
guage ideologies: among Greeks and Arabs alike, the belief that, 
despite all dialectal differences and diachronic developments, 
their language—like their nation—was and should remain a uni- 
tary and unified entity appears to have predominated, and to 
have created the preconditions for relatively stable and endur- 
ing—if by no means uncontested—diglossia. Among Armenians, 
by contrast, the language-ideological belief that a modern lan- 
guage should be closer to the dialects of ‘the people’ appears to 
have carried the day. Finally, Slavic languages, and apparently 
also the various forms of Neo-Aramaic, appear to have been 
shaped by what has been called ‘fractal logic’ (cf. Gal 2005), 
which leads to ever-greater linguistic differentiation alongside 
the proliferation of new ethnic or sectarian antagonisms. In the 
mid-19th century, attempts at creating a unified ‘Serbo-Croat’ 
language seemed to be successful, but the two main varieties con- 
tinued to be written in different scripts; and since the wars of the 
1990s, efforts to emphasise the linguistic differences—not only 
between Serbian and Croat, but also with Bosnian and Montene- 
gran—have been further stepped up. Another South Slavic ver- 
nacular, Bulgarian, appears to have followed a similar fractal 
logic: it came to be seen, and used, as a distinct Slavic language 
only in the later 18th century, and by the turn of the 20th, a 
movement had emerged that claimed ‘Macedonian,’ which hith- 
erto had been classified as ‘Western Bulgarian,’ as a language in 
its own right; and the fractalising process may not have ended 
there. Similarly, in Northern Iraq, among Eastern Christians of 


different denominations, a bewildering variety of modern and 
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not-so-modern standards of written Modern Aramaic has 
emerged, without any one variety gaining a wider currency. 

In short, common processes of vernacularisation have had 
very different results in different languages, depending in part on 
linguistic ideologies, on ethnic and sectarian relations, and on 
vernacular philologies. Most, if not all, of these outcomes, it 
should be noted, had already been more or less decided (though 
by no means completed) by the end of World War I, that is, prior 
to the formation of the Ottoman successor states and the imposi- 
tion and permeation of national languages through educational 
institutions and mass media. Thus, they were not dependent on, 
or decided by, sovereign state power; hence, it may be useful to 
study Ottoman processes and patterns of vernacularisation nei- 
ther in purely linguistic terms nor in terms of sovereign state 
power, but with an eye to the development of vernacular philo- 
logical traditions as a crucial factor in linguistic governmentali- 


sation. 
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2. FROM MEANS TO GOAL: AUXILIARY 
DISCIPLINES IN THE OTTOMAN 
MADRASA CURRICULUM 


Necmettin Kizilkaya 


1.0. Introduction 


The Ottoman Empire established madrasas since its formation. It 
met the needs of these madrasas, first, by inviting teachers from 
adjacent regions and, soon after, by employing their students. 
Thus, students who successfully graduated from the madrasa 
then became the teachers, who would in turn become the pio- 
neers in systemising the Ottoman madrasa (Asikpasazade 1332). 
The curriculum became methodised in a short time. To ensure 
the continuation of this system, it was continually revised and 
developed by the Ottoman scholars. 

There were many factors that facilitated this constant revi- 
sion of the Ottoman madrasa system. The most important of these 
was that the madrasa was an institution in which qualified indi- 
viduals were produced in every area needed by the Empire. The 
madrasa curriculum, which had been structured to respond to a 
wide range of expectations and issues, from bureaucracy to ilmiye 
institutions, had to be continually developed. That being said, the 


effort to develop the curriculum does not mean that there were 
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no fixed disciplines within the madrasa system. On the contrary, 
in some fields there were books that were taught for centuries 
throughout the Empire. Therefore, there were constants and var- 
iables in the madrasa curriculum; and the variables were shaped 
according to the needs of each period. 

Despite this, we still do not have much knowledge about 
the books taught in the Ottoman madrasa system, as there has 
not yet been much scholarly attention by researchers in the field 
of history and education on the subject. Studies regarding the 
madrasa mainly focus on its structures, its architecture, its rela- 
tions with politics, teacher-student relationships, and ilmiye hier- 
archy. Many issues, such as the curriculum, the range of the 
courses taught, the differences encountered within different re- 
gions, and the reasons for changes to the curriculum have not 
been elucidated as of yet. The absence of specific scholarship re- 
garding this subject in Western languages, with the exception of 
a few general studies, has led to a lack of understanding regard- 
ing the nature of the Empire’s educational system among modern 
researchers. Although some Turkish studies partially fill the gap 
on this subject,’ a significant number of them provide only gen- 
eral information about the curriculum, and more detailed studies 
are needed. 

The Ottoman madrasa curriculum was structured in differ- 
ent stages, with different disciplines taught at each step. The 
main aim of the curriculum was to understand the Islamic disci- 


plines and to meet the needs of society. Therefore, the madrasa 


1 For details see Hüseyin 1983; Ismail 1984; Cevat 1997; Murat 2019. 
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curriculum focused on understanding three disciplines. These dis- 
ciplines are fiqh ‘deep understanding’, kalam ‘theology’, and 
tasawwuf ‘mysticism’, which are called al-uliim al-‘aliyya ‘the 
high disciplines’. However, the discipline of fiqh stands in a cen- 
tral place among them. It is not an exaggeration to posit that the 
madrasa education was designed for the discipline of fiqh. There 
was a preparatory process that trained students for these three 
disciplines, in general, and fiqh, in particular. In this process, the 
auxiliary disciplines, which are *ulüm dliyya, were taught and the 
students were provided with the necessary knowledge and so- 
phistication to understand the Islamic disciplines. The prepara- 
tory/auxiliary disciplines are mostly Arabic disciplines. The aux- 
iliary disciplines, which serve as the key for students to compre- 
hend texts written in various branches of the Islamic disciplines 
that emerged in Muslim societies, especially the texts of the 
Quràn and the Sunna, are sarf ‘morphology’, nahw ‘gram- 
mar/syntax’, mantiq ‘logic’, adab al-bahth wa-l-munazara ‘dialec- 
tic’, wad‘ ‘philosophy of language’, and balagha ‘rhetoric’. 

There are many classical sources about the disciplines 
taught in Ottoman madrasas. Both the divergent sources and the 
teaching of various works in different centuries in the Empire, 
which lasted for six centuries, make it difficult to draw a unified 
picture of the curriculum. However, the fact that the disciplines 
taught did not undergo much change in these periods, together 
with the continuity of some of the utilised texts, allows us to 
make general comments on some points. Three types of sources 


are available to investigate the taught courses. The first of these 
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are books dealing with the tartib ‘organisation’ and tasnif ‘classi- 
fication’ of disciplines. I will examine the curriculum based on 
these sources. The second of these are biographies and autobiog- 
raphies of scholars. In these sources, the books that a scholar read 
and taught give a particular idea to the reader about which books 
were in circulation, accepted, and included in to the curriculum. 
The third type are ijaza ‘diplomas’. These diplomas reveal to us 
the lessons and from whom those lessons were taken. Yet, in gen- 
eral, they do not mention the names of the books studied. In this 
article, I will briefly examine the works taught in the field of aux- 
iliary disciplines in the Ottoman madrasa curriculum. Although 
different works were taught in different periods and regions, I 


will focus on the most widely read books. 


2.0. Auxiliary Disciplines in the Madrasa 


Curriculum 


Kawakib-i Sab‘a Risalesi is an anonymous work authored in 
1155/1741 as a response to an inquiry by the French ambassador 
to Bab-i Ali (High Porte) about the character of the Ottoman mad- 
rasa curriculum. It consists of important material regarding the 
pre-madrasa education. I will briefly summarise the information 
about the pre-madrasa process in the risdla. According to this 
risdla, upon starting his education, a student first learned the Ar- 
abic alphabet and then began reading the Qur’an from ‘amma 


juz’ Then, under the supervision of a teacher, the student would 


? A juz’ is one of the thirty parts of the Quran. 
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read the whole Qur'an along with a book of tajwid.? Later, the 
process continued with memorising the Quran and Birgili 
Mehmed Efendi's (d. 981/1573) ‘Aqa’id Risalesi, which was writ- 
ten in Turkish. After the ceremony of completing the memorisa- 
tion of the Qur'an, a dictionary—such as the poetic dictionary of 
Ibn al-Farishta (d. after 821/1418)—was taught to impart famil- 
iarity with Arabic words. Additionally, in order to get used to 
Persian, brahim Shahidi's (d. 957/1550) Persian verse dictionary 
Tuhfa-i Shahidi ) was taught. Having completed this process, the 
student was able to begin the auxiliary disciplines (Cevat 1997). 
The disciplines taught in the madrasa were divided into three 
main parts: the auxiliary disciplines, Islamic disciplines, and 
juziyyat ‘particular cases, details’, such as mathematics, geome- 
try, and astronomy). The main purpose was to learn the Islamic 
disciplines; the auxiliary disciplines were taught in support of un- 
derstanding them. Of course, this never demoted the auxiliary 
disciplines to a secondary position. On the contrary, in some pe- 
riods and madrasas, they were given equal importance to the Is- 


lamic disciplines. 


2.1. Morphology (Sarf) 


The first discipline taught in auxiliary disciplines was the disci- 
pline of morphology (sarf). The Amthila (Amthila-i Mukhtalifa wa- 
Muttarida) was the first book read in this discipline. This text ex- 
amines words and their forms. The students first memorised the 


text. An interesting feature of this text is that it is an anonymous 


? Tajwid is a set of rules for the correct pronunciation of the letters with 
all their qualities. 
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text/or that its author is unknown. After this, Bind? al-af'al, also 
anonymous, was studied. This book was written to afford basic 
knowledge of morphology based on the sound, structure, and se- 
mantic variation of the past and present tenses of Arabic verbs. 
In this respect, the basic education given in Amthila is deepened 
in the Bina? by taking Arabic verbs as the core of the discussion. 
The Maqsüd, which is read at the next stage, is, like Amthila and 
Bind, also anonymous. In this book, after emphasising the im- 
portance of the discipline of morphology, the patterns of verbs, 
conjugations of verbs and the declension of nouns, the rules to 
be applied in these conjugations and declensions and their expla- 
nations are all expounded upon and the kinds and descriptions of 
the verbs are elucidated (Khalifa 2007, 1:255; 2:1078, 1806-7). 
Al-Tzzi fi l-tasrif is one of the five classical works known as 
the sarf cümlesi and taught in the Ottoman madrasas. It is an im- 
portant book written by ‘Izz al-Din al-Zanjani (d. 660/1262) on 
the discipline of Arabic morphology. Because of its importance, 
scholars like Sa‘d al-Din al-Taftazani (d. 792/1390), Sayyid 
Sharif al-Jurjani (d. 816/1413), ‘Imad al-Din Ibn Jama'a (d. 
819/1416), Niksari Hasan Pasha (d. 827/1424), Khoja Zada Mus- 
lih al-Din (d. 893/1488), Khatib al-Shirbini (d. 977/1570), and 
‘Ali al-Qari (d. 1014/1605) have written commentaries on it. 
Among them, the commentary by Taftazani became famous and 
dozens of sub-commentaries were written on it (Khalifa 2007, 
2:1139-40). Like other books of morphology, Ahmad b. ‘Ali b. 
Mas'üd's (d. 8th/14th century) comprehensive work Marah al- 
arwah was widely taught in Ottoman madrasas. This book con- 


sists of seven chapters and provides detailed information first on 
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infinitives and then on the different forms and types of verbs 
(Khalifa 2007, 2:1651). 

Ibn al-Hajib’s (d. 646/1249) al-Shafiya fi l-Tasrif, was writ- 
ten on Zamakhshari's (d. 538/1144) al-Mufassal fi san‘at al-i'rab, 
which is a summary (khuldsa) of Abii Bishr Sibawayhi's (d. 
180/796) al-Kitab. This was a key text in morphology within the 
madrasa curriculum. Ibn al-Hajib combined the subjects related 
to morphology in Zamakhshari's al-Mufassal by making the nec- 
essary additions as well as sorting, correcting, and summarising 
them in his al-Shafiya. This book is considered the first concise 
work on morphology, covering almost all subjects of the disci- 
pline. Another significant feature of this text was that the author, 
Ibn al-Hajib, though based in an Ottoman and Hanafi tradition 
madrasa, was a Maliki scholar. Al-Shdfiya explains the rules of 
morphology in a concise yet systematic way. It has been taught 
as a textbook for centuries in madrasas throughout the Ottoman 
and Islamic world. Many studies from commentaries, sub-com- 
mentaries, poeticisation, and translation have been added to it. 
Moreover, not only the text itself, but also its commentaries were 
taught in the Ottoman madrasas (Khalifa 2007, 2:1021). 


2.2. Grammar/Syntax (Nahw) 


The second discipline taught was Arabic grammar/syntax (nahw). 
The first book that was used as a textbook in Arabic grammar 
was the ‘Awamil. Although there were several books that bore 
this title, two of them were widely used for teaching in the Otto- 
man madrasas over the centuries. The first one was ‘Abd al-Qahir 
bin ‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Jurjani’s (d. 471/1078) al-‘Awamil, which 
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was called al-‘Awamil al-‘atig; the second one was Muhammad 
Birgiwi’s (d. 981/1573) al-/Awamil, which was referred to as al- 
‘Awamil al-jadid. However, there are significant differences be- 
tween these two books in terms of a number of factors (‘amils) 
and the way they were treated. Al-Jurjani's al-‘Awamil was taught 
in some parts of Anatolia, though mainly in Arab regions, Iran, 
and the Indian Subcontinent. As for Birgiwi’s text, it was taught 
in the madrasas of Istanbul and the Balkans for a long period 
(Durmuş 1991). After memorisation of Birgiwi’s al-Awdmil, stu- 
dents moved to another book, Izhar al-asrar, which was written 
based on the principles of the Basran language school of gram- 
mar, i.e., to teach the main subjects of Arabic grammar in a con- 
cise way and in a short time. The grammatical rules that were 
mentioned only by name and with a single example in the 
‘Awamil were extended in Izhar al-asrar by giving their defini- 
tions, conditions, and detailed examples (Khalifa 2007, 1:117). 
Ibn al-Hajib’s al-Kdfiya is one of the main texts that was 
used in the Ottoman madrasas. It is, along with Sibawayhi's al- 
Kitab and Zamakhshari’s al-Mufassal, one of the three most rec- 
ognised books written on Arabic grammar. Although Sibawayhi's 
al-Kitàb contains rich material and examples, its contents are un- 
classified. Zamakhshari classified its subjects and summarised it 
in his al-Mufassal. Ibn al-Hajib’s al-Kafiya relied on al-Mufassal. 
All of the subjects of nahw were studied to allow students to un- 
derstand complex topics. Thanks to the accomplishment of al- 
Kafiya, it was used as a text book in Ottoman madrasas for cen- 
turies (al-Zamakhshari 2004; Khalifa 2007, 2:1370-76). Ibn al- 


Hajib's al-Kafiya was used not only as an independent textbook 
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in the madrasa curriculum, but also as the main text and subject 
of commentary by Nir al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman Jami’s (d. 
898/1492) al-Fawa'id al-Dhiya'iyya. Al-Fawa'id, which is also 
known as Jami or Molla Jami. It was one of the main grammar 
books that was taught at the advanced level. Molla Jami was not 
the only advanced textbook that students studied in madrasa; 
other books were also taught, such as Ibn Hisham's (d. 761/1360) 
Mughni al-labib and Alfiyyat Ibn Malik (Ibn Khaldün 2005, 5:297- 
98). 

Besides some other features, Mughni al-labib is original in 
terms of its classification of subjects. By that time, grammar 
books had come to classify subjects based on ‘amil-mamil-iTrab, 
marfii‘at-mansubat-majrirat-majzimat, but Ibn Hisham followed a 
different method, which made his book renowned and one of the 
most circulated since his time. He divided its eight sub-chapters 
into two main chapters, which are mufradat 'propositions' and 
jumal ‘sentences’ (Ibn Hisham 1964; Khalifa 2007, 2:1751-54). 
As for the Alfiyyat Ibn Malik fi l-nahw wa-l-tasrif, it was composed 
of thousands of grammatical rules explained using examples from 
Quranic verses, Prophetic traditions, and Arabic poems. It was 
memorised by students at the advanced level (Khalifa 2007, 
1:151-55). 


2.3. Logic (Mantiq) 


After completing grammar, students would study logic (mantiq). 
Most of the mantiq books taught in Ottoman madrasas belonged 


to the last period of the pre-Ottoman era, which is denominated 
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the muta’akhkhirin period. The first textbook taught in the mad- 
rasa on logic is Asir al-Din al-Abhari’s (d. 663/1265), al-Risdla al- 
Atiriyya fi l-mantiq, with a condensed version known as Isdgiici, 
along with its commentaries and the glosses written on it. Isdgtici 
is an abridgement that contains all the subjects of classical logic. 
Because of this feature, it became the first textbook taught in the 
discipline of logic in the madrasa curriculum and many commen- 
taries and sub-commentaries written on it have received the at- 
tention of scholars. The first of these commentaries is Husam al- 
Din Hasan al-Kati's (d. 760/1359) Husam-i Kati and Muhy al-Din 
al-Talishi’s (d. 887/1482) sub-commentary on it are famous. 
Mulla Fanari's (d. 834/1431) al-Fawaid al-Fanariyya, which is 
the second well-known commentary, and its sub-commentary, 
Ahmad Ibn Khizir's (d. 950/1543) Qul (Qawl) Ahmad, were also 
central textbooks in the madrasas (İzgi 1997). These two books 
differ from the other logic books taught in the madrasa in the 
way that both, especially the latter, employ tight and comprehen- 
sive language. By reading these texts, the student not only 
learned logic, but also had to grapple with difficult phrases of the 
Arabic language. 

At a higher level, students were taught ‘Ali Ibn Omar al- 
Katibi al-Qazwini’s (d. 675/1277) 01-1915016 al-Shamsiyya fi l- 
qawaid al-mantiqiyya and Sa‘d al-Din al-Taftazani's Tahdhib al- 
mantiq wa-l-kalam, with its commentaries and super commen- 
taries. In the following period, Qutb al-Din al-Razrs (d. 
766/1365) Tahrir al-qawa'id al-mantiqiyya fi sharh al-Risala al- 
Shamsiyya, a famous commentary on al-Qazwini’s al-Risdalat al- 
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Shamsiyya, was taught. Along with Tahrir 01-0011060 al-manti- 
qiyya, its sub-commentaries in Sayyid Sharif al-Jurjani’s (d. 
816/1413) Tahrir al-qawaid and in Kara Dawüd Izmiti’s (d. 
948/1541) Hashiya ‘ala Hashiya Küçük (Kugek) ‘ala Tahrir al- 
qawá'id al-mantiqiyya were studied. The student who read and 
completed these books proved his scientific talent and desire. Fi- 
nally, in the discipline of logic Qutb al-Din al-Razi’s commentary, 
Lawami‘ al-asrar Sharh Matdli‘ al-anwar fi l-mantiq on Siraj al-Din 
al-"Urmawr's (d. 682/1283) Matali‘ al-anwar, was taught (al-Razi 
1384; Sacaklizade 1988). 


2.4. Dialectic (Adab al-bahth wa-l-munazara) 


After logic, dialectic (adab al-bahth wa-l-mundzara) was studied 
to help students avoid inconsistency and contradiction in debate. 
At the elementary level, Taskuprizade Ahmed Efendi’s (d. 
968/1561) Sharh ‘ala Risdla fi ilm adab al-bahth wa-l-munazara, 
which is his commentary on his own al-Risdla, was taught. After 
that, students studied Kamal al-Din Mas'üd al-Rümi's (d. 
905/1499) commentary on Shams al-Din Muhammad Ibn Ashraf 
al-Samarqandi’s (d. 722/1322) al-Risdla al-Samarqandiyya fi adab 
al-bahth, which has around twenty-one super commentaries. At 
the same time, they were studying Shah Husayin Efendi's (d. 
1130/1718) al-Risala al-Husayniyya fi fanni adab al-bahth with its 
commentaries and sub-commentaries . Following this stage, stu- 
dents studied Qadî ‘Adud al-Din al-Iji’s (d. 756/1355) Adáb al- 
bahth and its commentary Sharh ۸020 al-bahth, written by 
Muhammad al-Hanafi l-Tabrizi (d. around 900/1494) and its sub- 
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commentary, Mir Abū al-Fath Muhammad Ibn Amin’s (d. around 
875/1470) Hashiyat al-Mir (İzgi 1997). 


2.5. Philosophy of Language (Wad‘) 


One of the important disciplines taught in madrasas was "ilm al- 
wad‘. Wad‘, which deals with the origins and nature of language, 
focuses on the relationship between utterance and meaning and 
the circumstance/state of indication of utterance to meaning. The 
subjects of wad‘, whose history did not go as far back as that of 
other disciplines, were examined in the context of the relation- 
ship of utterance and meaning in the works of philology, logic, 
and legal theory before becoming an independent discipline. 
‘Adud al-Din al-Iji’s al-Risdla al-wad‘iyya is the first independent 
work written on the relationship of words and meaning by focus- 
ing on the wad‘. Al-Risdla al-Wad‘iyya became famous soon after 
it was written, and many commentaries and sub-commentaries 
were written on it. The discipline of al-wad‘ reached a certain 
depth due to discussions between Sa‘d al-Din al-Taftazani and 
Sayyid Sharif al-Jurjani, in particular on the relationship between 
utterance and meaning. Ali Kusci’s (b. 879/1474) *Unqüd al- 
zawahir fi l-sarf systematised wad‘ and changed its subjects, shift- 
ing the focus from utterance meaning to wad‘. The subjects were 
newly systematised under the chapters wad‘, wadi', mawdir, 
mawdi' lahu, and hikma al-wad* and were made more advanced. 
In this way, the process which deals with language from a philo- 
sophical perspective was followed at various stages in numerous 
texts throughout the Ottoman Empire (Kusci 2001; Fazlıoğlu 
2012). 
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In the discipline of al-wad, whilst commentaries and 
glosses were being written within Ottoman lands, so too were 
independent works being written and taught within the madrasa. 
The first commentary on al-Iji’s al-Risdla al-Wad‘iyya was Abii al- 
Qasim al-Laythi al-Samarqandi's (d. 888/1483) Sharh 115016 al- 
Wadiyya. It was one of the main texts taught in the Ottoman 
madrasa. Another commentary written on al-Risdla al-Wadiyya 
and taught in the Ottoman madrasa was ‘Isim al-Din al- 
Isferayini’s (d. 951/1544) Sharh Risala al-Wadiyya, which was 
known in madrasa circles as Tsim al-wad* or ‘sam al-wadiyya. 
This commentary by al-Isferayini was usually taught with the 
commentary of al-Samarqandi, but found comparatively more 
space in the curriculum relative to that book. Another work that 
was studied in this field was Risdla fi l-wad‘, which was penned 
by Ibrahim Ibn Khalil al-Agini (d. 1311/1894), who lived in the 
last period of the Ottoman Empire (Ozdemir 2006, 203, 206, 212; 
Khalifa 2007, 1: 898). 


2.6. Rhetoric (Balagha) 


Rhetoric (balagha) examines the rules and methods of mot juste 
and proper speech. It examines the pronunciation of the word in 
a clear, understandable, and beautiful manner in accordance with 
the situation required by the interlocutor. It is divided into three 
sub-sections: ilm al-ma‘ani ‘semantics’, ilm al-bayàn ‘figures of 
speech’, and “lm al-badi‘ ‘embellishments’. Rhetoric as a disci- 
pline is as old as morphology and syntax. This discipline emerged 


and was developed in order to cultivate appreciation of the style 
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and subtle meanings of the Qur'an (al-Qazwini 1932, 36-37; al- 
Sakkaki 1987, 161-62). 

In the Ottoman madrasa, Muhammad Ibn ‘Ali al-Sakkaki's 
(d. 626/1228) Miftah al-ulüm was the main text taught. The third 
part of this work—which examines various disciplines, such as 
morphology, syntax, poetry—bears the title “ilma al-ma‘ani wa-l- 
bayan. In this chapter, Sakkaki expands on the discipline of rhet- 
oric as a discipline, using rational methods of knowledge that 
were employed in the fields of theology, philosophy, and logic. 
With this approach, he transformed rhetoric from being an indi- 
vidual experience and pleasure to a discipline with its own rules 
and principles. In this respect, Sakkaki introduced an innovation 
no one else initiated before him, and seriously influenced those 
who came after. Therefore, Miftah al-ulim was the basis for al- 
most all of the books written on balagha (Ibn Khaldün 2005). 

Khatib al-Qazwini's (d. 739/1338) al-Talkhis fi *ulüm al- 
balagha comes first among the books taught in the discipline of 
rhetoric, which has an important place in the madrasa curricu- 
lum. This book, which is the summary of Sakkaki’s Miftah al- 
«ulum, is still read in the discipline of rhetoric in today’s mad- 
rasas. Because of its importance, numerous studies have been 
made on Khatib al-Qazwini's al-Talkhis. Among these studies, two 
commentaries written by Sa'd al-Din al-Taftazani are especially 
important. Of these, al-Sharh al-Mukhtasar was short and taught 
after al-Talkhis in Ottoman madrasas. He wrote the second com- 
mentary, al-Sharh al-Mutawwal, after examining the books writ- 
ten in the discipline of rhetoric, especially Abd al-Qahir al- 
Jurjani’s (d. 471/1079) Dalil al-ijaz and Asrar al-balagha (al- 
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Taftazani 2013). In some madrasas, instead of al-Mutawwal, 
Khatib al-Qazwini’s Idah al-ma‘Gni which is the author's own 
commentary on the al-Talkhis fi ‘ulūm al-balagha was studied. In 
some madrasas, as a final book, Burhan al-Din Ibrahim Ibn 
Muhammad al-Halabi 21-02080115 (d. 850/1446) al-Alfiyya li l- 


ma‘ani wa-l-bayan was memorised (İzgi 1997). 
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3. ON THE ORDER OF THE SCIENCES 
FOR HE WHO WANTS TO LEARN THEM 


Guy Burak 


Muhammad ibn Abi Bakr Sajaqlizadah (Sacaklizade, d. 1732/3) 
was an influential scholar who devoted a work to the organisa- 
tion of the Islamic sciences (titled accordingly Tartib al-ulim, 
completed ca. 1715).' The following passage is the section from 
this work in which he discusses the training of a scholar. Inter- 
estingly, Sajaglizadah is aware of the different linguistic back- 
grounds of the students across the Empire and structures the cur- 
riculum, which consisted primarily of texts in Arabic, accord- 
ingly. It is for this reason that he insists on the memorisation of 
the Arabic-Turkish dictionary by Ibn Malak (or Ibn Firishta). 

Confidence that he is capable of understanding [the mate- 

rial] should be instilled in the novice. If he is young (sabi- 

yan), he should be ordered to study the Qur'an with a 

teacher whose transmission [of the Qur'an] is sound, until 

he completes [the study of the entire Qur'an]. Then he 

should be ordered to study the minutiae of faith, the prin- 

ciples of the creed of the People of the Sunna, the pre- 

scribed ability [to comprehend] the science of ethics and 

the science of prayer. 


1 On Sacaklizade see Ozcan (2005); El-Rouayheb (2015, 116-20). 
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He who masters (mutakaffil) all those [sciences should 
study] Muhammad Birgivi’s Turkish Epistle,? which is easy 
for novices who are not speakers of Arabic (‘ajami).? Then 
he should be ordered, if he is a non-speaker of Arabic, to 
study Lughat Ibn Firishta* and memorise it. If he is mature 
(baligh), after [gaining] confidence in his ability to com- 
prehend [the materials], he should be ordered to study [Su- 
rat] al-Fatiha and short suras. Then he should be ordered 
to study that [i.e., Birgivi's] Epistle or any [other epistle] 
that will be of use. Then he should be ordered to study the 
entire Qur'an. Then he should be ordered to study Lughat 
Ibn Firishta and memorise it. After having studied Lughat 
Ibn Firishta, be he young or mature, he should be ordered 
to study the science of morphology (sarf), then grammar 
(nahw), then [jurisprudential] practical rulings (ilm al- 
ahkam), then logic, then disputation (munazara), then the- 
ology (kalam), then rhetoric (ma‘ani), then the fundamen- 
tals of jurisprudence and then jurisprudence. By ‘jurispru- 
dence' I do not mean only the science of practical rulings 
(al-ahkam al-‘amaliyya) without evidence [for this judicial 
opinion], as in Mukhtasar al-Qudüri,? but the understanding 
of [jurisprudence] with [jurisprudential] evidence, as in al- 
Hidaya.® As for Mukhtasar al-Qudüri, or whatever replaces 
it in the science of practical rulings, he should study it after 


? Birgivi (1898), and Birgivi (1876). 
? ‘Ajami can mean ‘Persian’ or ‘speaker of Persian’, though in this con- 
text it seems to be a generic term referring to non-Arabic speakers. 


^ ‘zz al-Din ‘Abd al-Latif ibn Malak's (also known as Ibn Farishta or 
Firisteoglu, d. After 1418) was one of the first Arabic-Turkish diction- 
aries; see Baktir (1999). 


5 Al-Qudiiri (2005). 
° Al-Marghīnānī (2000). 
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having studied the science of phonetic forms and grammar. 
Otherwise, his understanding will remain [at the level of] 
the principles (qawa'id) of Fundamental of Jurisprudence, 
unlike the understanding [required for texts] like al- 
Hidaya. By ‘theology’ I do not mean only the theological 
issues (al-masd'il al-itiqadiyya), but what appears [in 
works] like al-Magasid’ on essences (jawahir) and attrib- 
utes (aad) and theological issues with proofs and re- 
sponses to opponents. Then, after [having studied that] he 
should study the principles of hadith, then hadith riwaya, 
and hadith diraya, and then Qur’anic exegesis. As for the 
study of Qur’anic recitation (tajwid) and the Quranic read- 
ings (qir@’at) and Quranic orthography (marsüm al- 
masahif), the student should learn [these sciences] when- 
ever he can, before studying Qur'anic exegesis. As to arith- 
metic, geometry, astronomy, and the science of metres and 
rhymes, he should study them whenever he can, but it is 
recommended to study arithmetic before the study of prac- 
tical rulings and especially [before the study] of inher- 
itance rules (far@id).® 
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4. RUMI AUTHORS, THE ARABIC 
HISTORIOGRAPHICAL TRADITION, AND 
THE OTTOMAN DAWLA/DEVLET 


Guy Burak 


In Jumada II 965/April 1558, the envoy of the sharif of Mecca, 
the Hanafi jurist, scholar, and chronicler Qutb al-Din Muhammad 
b. Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Nahrawali (d. 1582) visited Istanbul 
and met with Semiz Ali Pasa, then second vizier and future grand 
vizier of the Empire (served as grand vizier from 1561 to 1565).! 
The Meccan envoy was impressed by the vizier's scholarly inter- 
ests and, particularly, by the latter's interest in history (ta’rikh). 
When the vizier informed the envoy of his successful military 
campaigns against the infidels, al-Nahrawali warned the vizier: 

if what you have mentioned is not recorded, it will perish 

from memory and its virtues will not be known after a few 

years, and when whoever was present in that campaign 


perishes, his narration [of events, khabar] will perish as 
well No one will remember [the campaign] and its 


1 On al-Nahrawali see Blackburn (2012). See also the Introduction in 
Blackburn (2005). On Semiz Ali Pasa, see Mantran (2012). Al- 
Nahrawali left two reports of this encounter: in his travelogue (Black- 
burn 2005, 168-69) and in his chronicle; for the latter see al-Nahrawali 
(2004, 310-11). 
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knowledge will vanish from the pages of existence (safahat 
al-wujüd) after a short while. 

The Meccan envoy immediately mentioned the interest of Arab 
scholars (ulama?) in the science of history and even provided the 
vizier with a relevant example: the 13th-century chronicler Abü 
Shama's (d. 1267) al-Rawdatayn fi akhbar al-dawlatayn (Abi 
Shama 1997). Abii Shàma's chronicle, al-Nahrawali explained, 
records the military campaigns against the crusaders undertaken 
during the reigns (dawla) of Nir al-Din (d. 1174) and Salah al- 
Din al-Ayyübi (d. 1193). “This most exquisite and beautiful 
book," the Meccan pointed out, *remained in the pages of time." 
Al-Nahrawali then concluded with a question: ^Why aren't your 
histories (akhbarakum) and deeds (atharakum) recorded in the 
books [of history], eternalised in the pages of the eras and time 
periods?" Upon hearing the envoy's question, Semiz Ali Pasa 
asked the scholar and jurist Kinalizade Ali Celebi (d. 1572), 
whom al-Nahrawali described as "the time's most virtuous com- 
poser in Arabic" (fadil dhalika al-waqt fi al-insha? al-‘Arabi), to 
compile a work like Abū Shamah's. According to al-Nahrawali, 
Kinalizade started working on the Arabic chronicle, which he 
never completed (Al-Nahrawali 2004, 310-11).? 


? On Kinalizade see Tezcan (1996) and Kóker (1999). Kinalizade's fa- 
miliarity with the Arabic scholarly traditions may have been one of the 
reasons for his eventual appointment, in 1562, to the chief judgeship of 
Damascus. On his encounters with the Damascene scholars see Pfeifer 
(2015). 
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The vignette is revealing for several reasons. First, the ex- 
change between the three protagonists reveals intriguing dynam- 
ics between the different parts of the Empire and their respective 
intellectual/historiographical/literary traditions. Al-Nahrawali, a 
Meccan jurist and scholar, was well-versed in the Arabic histori- 
ographical tradition. The vizier, who was of Bosnian descent and 
had entered the imperial administration as a young boy, on the 
other hand, was known for his patronage of at least two works in 
‘simple Turkish’ over the course of his career: a short treatise on 
the Ottoman construction projects in Mecca, which he commis- 
sioned during his tenure as governor of Egypt, and the Book of 
Prayer (du'a-name), which he commissioned during his grand vi- 
zierate.? And Kinalizade, “the most virtuous writer in Arabic 
[among the Rumis],” emerges as one of the relatively few schol- 
ars from the core, predominantly Turkish-speaking lands of the 
Empire sufficiently familiar with the Arabic historiographical tra- 
dition to compile a chronicle like Abū Shama’s. 

Secondly, al-Nahrawali’s comment on the state of Ottoman 
historiography merits attention. By the mid-16th century, when 
al-Nahrawali visited the Ottoman capital, numerous chronicles 
devoted to the history of the Ottoman dynasty had already been 


written.* Al-Nahrawali clearly misrepresented the state of histor- 


? For the treatise on the Ottoman construction projects see Burak (2017, 
315 n. 2). On the Du‘a-name, which was authored by the famous chief 
mufti Ebu’s-Su‘ud Efendi (d. 1574), see Kaleli (2014). 


^ The literature on 15th-century historiography in the Ottoman lands is 
quite vast. See, for instance, Mengüc (2013) and the bibliography 
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ical writing in the core lands of the Empire. His implicit observa- 
tion, however, that few historical works were written in Arabic 
in the core lands of the Empire, was quite accurate, as most his- 
torical works were compiled in Ottoman Turkish and Persian. But 
assuming that both the Meccan envoy and the vizier knew about 
the historiographical corpus in Turkish (and Persian), the for- 
mer’s statement about the lack of historical writing, presumably 
in Arabic, in the core lands of the Empire implied a hierarchy 
between the Arabic and Turkish historiographical traditions: it 
was only historical writing in Arabic, according to al-Nahrawali, 
that was truly eternal. This was obviously a view of a scholar 
versed in the Arabic historiographical tradition. But in the second 
half of the 16th century, several scholars and chroniclers from 
the core lands of the Empire (known as Rumis, ‘from the Land of 
Rum? followed in Kinalizade’s footsteps and were receptive to 
this view of historical writing. 

The differences between the historiographical traditions 
that coexisted throughout the empire were more than simply a 
matter of language. Each historiographical tradition employed 
conceptual and stylistic conventions that were not easily trans- 
latable. The emergence of a Rumi Arabic historical writing in the 
second half of the 16th century was also intended to provide the 


Ottoman ruling and administrative elite with a vocabulary to le- 


therein. See also the section on historical writings in the palace library 
of Bayezid II: Fleischer and Sahin (2019, 569-96). 


5 On ‘Ruminess’ see Kafadar (2007). 
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gitimise their rule over the newly conquered Arabic-speaking ter- 
ritories of Greater Syria, Egypt, the Hijaz, and, slightly later, Arab 
Iraq. 

This essay seeks to focus on one of these conventions: the 
Arabic expression al-Dawla al-‘Uthmaniyya. This expression, I 
would like to suggest, was embedded in the Arabic historiograph- 
ical tradition, but was quite alien to the Turkish (and Persian) 
ones. It is for this reason that this expression opens a window 
into broader dynamics that await further study. I will return to 


this point in the concluding section of this essay. 


1.0. Rumi Authors, Arabic Chronicles 


In the chapter on History/Historiography (‘Ilm-i Ta?rih) in his 
work on the classification of the sciences, Nev‘i Efendi (d. 1599) 
provides his readers with "the books associated with this [sci- 
ence" (el-Kütübül-musannefetii fih): The History of Ibn Kathir, the 
History of al-Tabari, the History of Ibn Athir al-Jazari, the History 
of Ibn al-Jawzi and his Mir’at al-Zaman, the History of Ibn Khal- 
likan, the History of Ibn Hajar [al-‘Asqalani], the History of al- 
Safadi, the History of Jalal al-Din al-Suyuti, Siyar al-sahaba wa-l- 
zuhhad, Hilyat al-abrar, the History of Hakim al-Nisabirii, the 
History of al-Baghdadi, Ta’rikh al-hukama, Kashf al-ghamm, and 
Ta@’rikh al-umam. It is worth pointing out that all the titles in this 
list were compiled in Arabic (Prochazka-Eisl and Celik 2015, 53). 
This fact is particularly striking, as Nev'i Efendi chose to write 
his work in Turkish and included works written in Persian. In 
addition, it is quite evident that he relied on chronicles written 


in Turkish for his survey of the history of the Ottoman dynasty 
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(Prochazka-Eisl and Celik 2015, 72-77). Nev‘i Efendi was proba- 
bly inspired by the work of his earlier colleague, Ahmed Task6- 
priizade (d. 1560). In the section devoted to History in his com- 
prehensive work on the classification of the sciences, Task6- 
prüzade offers a remarkably similar, though much longer, list of 
works. Among the works Taskóprüzade's lists are The History of 
Ibn Kathir, the History of al-Tabari, the History of Ibn al-Athir al- 
Jazari, the History of Ibn al-Jawzi, Ibn al-Jawzi's Mir’at al-zaman, 
the History of Ibn Khallikan, the History of Ibn Hajar and his 
Anb@ al-ghamr fi abn@ al-‘amr and al-Durar al-kamina fi a‘yan al- 
mi'a al-thamina, the History of al-Safadi, the History of Jalal al- 
Din al-Suyuti and his Tabaqat al-nuhah (his Bughyat al-wu‘ah fi 
tabaqat al-lughawiyyin wa-l-nuhah), the History of al-Baghdadi, 
the supplement to al-Baghdadi’s History by Ibn al-Najjar, the His- 
tory and works of Abü Sa‘d al-Sam'ani, the supplement to al- 
Sam‘ani’s History by al-Dabithi, the History of al-Dhahabi, Kitab 
al-bari‘ by Ibn Abi Mansür, and Yatimat al-dahr by al-Nisabüri. At 
the conclusion of the list, Taskóprüzade briefly states that “the 
chronicles in Persian are too numerous to be counted," but does 
not include a similar list of noteworthy Persian and Turkish 
chronicles (Tashkubrizada [Taskóprüzade] 1968, 1:251-70(. It 
appears that for Tasképriizade, much like for Nev‘i Efendi, the 
point of reference was the historiographical tradition in Arabic. 
Nothing attests more to Task6priizade’s historiographical 
preferences to writing history in Arabic than his own introduc- 


tion to his biographical dictionaries of the jurists and scholars 


5 For an English translation of this section, see Rosenthal (1968, 530- 
35). 
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who were affiliated with the Ottoman dynasty. In the introduc- 
tion to this work, he explains why he decided to compile this 
work: 

Since I [learned to] distinguish between right and left, be- 

tween the straight [path] and trickery, I sought passion- 

ately the merits of the ‘ulam@ and their histories (akhbar), 

and I was obsessed with memorising their important deeds 

and their works, until I would accumulate a large [body of 

knowledge] in my weak memory [so] it would fill the 

books and notebooks. Historians have recorded the merits 

of the ‘ulama? and the notables according to what has been 

established through transmission or was confirmed by eye- 

witnesses, [but] no one has paid attention to the ‘ulama’ of 

these lands, and [consequently] their names and practices 

have almost vanished from the tongues of every present 

[i.e., living person] and [their memory] perished. When 

the people of excellence and perfection noticed this situa- 

tion, they asked me to gather all the merits of the ‘ulama? 

in Rum. (Tashkubrizada [Taskóprüzade] 1975, 5) 

Note the similarities between the passage from Task6priizade’s 
introduction and the comment al-Nahrawali made to the Grand 
Vizier. Writing in Arabic, Tagkóprüzade claims that only the re- 
cording of the histories of the Rumi scholars as part of the Arabic 
historiographical corpus—a corpus that was compiled elsewhere, 
beyond the Ottoman lands—can perpetuate their memory. 

It appears that the perception of and anxiety about the Ar- 
abic historiographical tradition as more eternal than historical 
writings in Turkish and Persian subsided over the course of the 
17th century. For instance, in the universal history he wrote in 
Arabic, Müneccimbasi (or Munajjim Bashi, d. 1702) includes a 


bibliography of historical works on which he drew. Although he 
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organised the list according to the languages in which the works 
were written, his bibliography represented the historiographical 
traditions in the three languages: Arabic, Persian, and Turkish. 
Yet, it seems significant that Müneccimbasi (Jami* al-duwal, 2a) 
retained the distinction between the traditions. Clearly, he knew 
that each of these traditions followed different conventions and 
employed distinctive vocabularies. 

Most studies of historical writing in the Ottoman lands have 
tended to focus on the historiographical production in a specific 
language. The insightful collection of essays on Ottoman courtly 
historiography focuses almost exclusively on works written in Ot- 
toman Turkish (Cipa and Fetvaci 2013). On the other hand, Mi- 
chael Winter, in his survey of Arabic historiography in the Otto- 
man Empire, ignores the writings in Persian and Turkish (Winter 
2006, 171-90). To be sure, most scholars acknowledge that writ- 
ings in Turkish include many expressions from Arabic and Per- 
sian and that expressions in Arabic frequently feature in Persian 
texts. But little scholarly attention has been paid to the manner 
in which the historiographical traditions relate to one another: 
are there particular expressions or conventions that can be asso- 
ciated (or, at least, more commonly associated) with a certain 
tradition? Which expressions and conventions were borrowed 
and, equally important, which were not? And when and why did 
authors choose to write in a specific historiographical tradition? 

These questions draw attention to differences among the 
various historiographical traditions that coexisted and interacted 
throughout the Ottoman realms. In a recent study of 15th-century 


debates among five thinkers writing in Arabic and Persian about 
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the nature of historical inquiry, Christopher Markiewicz (2017, 
221) argues that 


monolingual approaches to Islamic historiography further 
obscure the full extent of the fifteenth-century discourse 
on history. The tendency to divide Islamic historiography 
between its Arabic, Persian, and Ottoman Turkish expres- 
sions reinforces an understanding of the historical tradi- 
tions as separate, linguistically delineated dialectics. More- 
over, while considerations of Ottoman historical writing 
generally acknowledge its relationship to Arabic and espe- 
cially Persian historiography, the interrelationship be- 
tween the three remains only superficially acknowledged. 


Markiewicz thus concludes that 


the wide-ranging interaction between Arabic and Persian 

historical thought since the tenth century—and Turkish 

historiography, as well, beginning in the fifteenth cen- 
tury—constituted a fundamental aspect of the develop- 

ment of Islamic historiography as a vibrant cultural tradi- 

tion until the rise of national historiographies in the late 

nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

I do not disagree with Markiewicz’s general observation, 
but, in this short essay, I would like to highlight the special se- 
miotic baggage that writing in Arabic carried in the context of a 
multilingual empire and the dynamics between multiple histori- 
ographical traditions. It seems to me that the study of historical 
writing in the Ottoman lands—and, in fact, across the Is- 
lamic(ate) world more broadly—ought to acknowledge the fairly 
wide range of interactions between these traditions, from the re- 


tention of differences to translations and borrowings. In this 
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sense, what follows seeks to nuance the idea of a single historio- 
graphical project as a singular “vibrant cultural tradition.” 
Paying attention to these differences can also reveal how 
members of various learned circles across the Empire employed 
historiographical traditions and conventions to legitimise Otto- 
man rule and to enrich the Ottoman repertoire of power. At the 
same time, studying the manners in which certain expressions 
were employed may reveal tensions between competing claims 
and political projects. To illustrate this point, I now turn to ex- 
amining in some detail the use of the expression “the Ottoman 
Dawla" (or al-Dawla al-‘Uthmaniyya) in the 16th and 17th centu- 


ries. 


2.0. Ottoman Devlet/Ottoman Dawla 


In what is perhaps the most systematic study of the meaning of 
the term dawla during the Mamluk period (1250-1517), Jo Van 
Steenbergen (2016, 55) observes that 


[i]n the course of many centuries of Arabic and Islamic 
history the Arabic noun dawla has appeared as a generic 
qualifier in many different contexts of rule, with complex 
meanings that are not always easily rendered in other lan- 
guages. However, in its semantic essence, as suggested by 
Arabic lexicographers, dawla is always meant to refer in 
these contexts of rule to a particular political formation's 
temporary local monopoly of violence and of access to re- 
sources [. . .] But historically the Arabic noun dawla has 
always also been imbued with the transcendent, religious 
meaning of a God-given “turn”—the literal translation of 
the Arabic noun dawla—or term of rule in the monotheist 
trajectory of human history. In the hearts, minds and ears 
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of those who used it, dawla therefore appealed to the idea 

of a universal empire as much as to that of a territorial 

state. 

The multi-layered nature of the term dawla—a political and au- 
thoritative order and a divinely ordained mandate to rule—poses 
considerable questions when one encounters the use of the pos- 
sessive adjective attached to it (or the compound noun), as in the 
case of Dawlat al-Atrak ‘the dawla of the Turks’ or al-dawla al- 
‘Uthmaniyya in Mamluk Arabic sources. Evidently, Mamluk au- 
thors imagined a 

trans-regional hierarchy of (West-Asian or even wider) le- 

gitimate political leadership, which included Syrian vice- 

roys as well as all kinds of Mongol, post-Mongol and other 

leaders, and which was topped by the royal persona of the 

sultan in Cairo. (Steenbergen 2016, 55) 

Moreover, this perception of multiple dawlas, each with its own 
political and institutional orders, was also based on a sense of 
temporality, hence the succession of several dawlas in Mamluk 
historiography (Steenbergen 2016, 65). 

One could argue that Ottoman authors were not oblivious 
to the perception of dawla from the Mamluk sources. But Otto- 
man sources, mostly written in Turkish, tended to focus on the 
more universal dimensions of dawla or devlet.” For 15th- and 


16th-century Ottoman writers, following Dimitris Kastritsis’ 


7 The Ottoman authors were drawing on a well-established use of the 
term dawlat in Persian sources from the Ilkhanid period onward (Allsen 
2009, 1-7). I am grateful to Yoni Brack for bringing this piece to my 
attention and for an illuminating discussion on the use of the term daw- 
lat in the Ilkhanid context. 
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(2007, 98, 200-3) translation of the term, devlet conveyed a sense 
of charismatic rule, or, in Htiseyin Yilmaz’s (2018, 139, 157) 
translation, fortune or “auspicious turn to rule.” Importantly, 
while many contenders to the throne may have some degree of 
devlet, once enthroned, devlet temporarily resided with the ruling 
sultan. As an early 15th-century source quips with regard to the 
competition among Ottoman princes during the interregnum, 
“Although devlet existed in Musa,/The devlet of Mehmed [the fu- 
ture Mehmed I] was truly greater!” (Kastritsis 2007, 219, 226). 
This is not to say that Ottoman dynasts did not recognise the le- 
gitimacy of other Muslim rulers or did not assume that the House 
of Osman as a whole had a right to rule, but it is important to 
note that, for the most part, authors writing in Turkish over the 
course of the 15th through the 17th centuries were quite reluc- 
tant to attach a possessive adjective ‘Ottoman’ to the noun devlet. 
Instead, in the 16th century, as Yilmaz (2018, 275) has observed, 


they stressed its eternity. 


3.0. Rumi Authors and Their Use of al-Dawla al- 
‘Uthmaniyya 


In the second half of the 16th century, several Rumi authors, that 
is, authors from the core, predominantly Turkish-speaking re- 
gions of the Empire, engaged in writing works in Arabic. Being 
Rumi, it should be emphasised, was not simply a matter of geog- 
raphy. In the context of an expanding empire, it was also a matter 
of political affiliation with the Ottoman dynasty. These Rumi au- 


thors who were writing in Arabic were astutely aware of the con- 
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ventions of the Arabic historiographical tradition. In fact, the en- 
counter of what was now the core lands of the Ottoman empire, 
and of Anatolia more generally, with historical writings in Arabic 
long predated the Ottoman conquest. Indeed, the inventory of the 
library of Bayezid II includes historiographical essays and chron- 
icles in Arabic, some of which were even sent directly to members 
of his close retinue from the Mamluk capital (Markiewicz 2017, 
236-40). What is intriguing about the second half of the 16th 
century is the Rumi authors’ experiment with, participation in, 
and response to the Arabic historiographical tradition. 

Perhaps the most extreme example of this engagement is 
the probably early 17th-century compilation of a text that was 
falsely attributed to the renowned 13th-century mystic Muhyi al- 
Din Ibn ‘Arabi (d. 1241), titled al-Shajara al-nu‘mdniyya fi al- 
dawla al-‘Uthmaniyya (‘the Tree of Nu‘man on the Ottoman 
Rule/Good Fortune’). In this short and popular text, Ibn ‘Arabi 
allegedly foresaw the Ottoman conquest of the Arab lands. As 
Ahmed Zildzic, who studied in great detail the Shajara and its 
commentaries, has noted (Zildzic 2012, 85) 

[t]he oldest existent copy of al-Shajara comes from the first 

half of the XVII century, and if we accept that the date is 

not a later interpolation, we can conclude the text of al- 

Shajara as it reached us originated more than a century 

later than the events it discusses. What is evident, how- 


ever, is the universal acceptance of the work in the Otto- 
man cultural and intellectual context. 


For our purpose here, the important point is that the late 
anonymous author used the term al-Dawla al-Uthmaniyya in the 


title of the treatise to indicate that it originated in the early 13th 
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century in the Arabic-speaking lands. Indeed, one could argue 
that the invocation of the term was quite antiquarian. 

As I have already suggested above, Tasképriizade was in- 
terested in writing an Arabic biographical dictionary that would 
commemorate the names and deeds of jurists and Sufi masters 
who were affiliated with the Ottoman dynasty. Clearly, he sought 
to be part of the Arabic historiographical tradition. Fittingly, the 
work is replete with references to that tradition and the conven- 
tions of the genre of the biographical dictionary. He even decides 
to call the Ottoman political project al-Dawla al-‘Uthmaniyya. 

Several decades later, during the reign of Murad III (r. 
1574-1595), a third author, Mustafa Cenabi (d. 1590/1591), 
chose to pen a work in Arabic, a universal history from the crea- 
tion of the world to the Ottoman dynasty. Cenabi devoted chap- 
ters to the various dynasties who ruled the world, from the an- 
cient Persian kings to his patrons, the Ottomans. Throughout, 
Cenabi (Cenabi Tarihi) selectively employs the term dawla: the 
Hasani dawla of Mecca, the Hashimii dawla of Medina, the Cir- 
cassian dawla (the Mamluks), the ‘Alawi/Hasani dawla of 
Tabaristan and Jurjan, the Samanid dawla, the dawla of Chinggis 
Khan, the Uzbek dawla, the dawla of the Ak Koyunlu and the Ot- 
toman dawla. Indeed, this list of dawlas seems to reflect the 
“trans-regional hierarchy of (West-Asian or even wider) legiti- 
mate political leadership" (Steenbergen 2016, 55) that one finds 
in Mamluk sources and the sense that dawla can be divided 


among rulers and dynasties. 
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4.0. Conclusion 


The macaronic nature of the language that is commonly referred 
to as ‘Ottoman Turkish’ is quite well known and frequently men- 
tioned in handbooks for students of the language. Students of ‘Ot- 
toman Turkish’ are encouraged to study Arabic, Persian, and 
Modern Turkish/Turkic language and, based on this knowledge, 
to understand the logic of ‘Ottoman Turkish’. This is, of course, 
an anachronistic perception of languages in general and of ‘Otto- 
man Turkish’ in particular, as it assumes fairly well-defined lin- 
guistic traditions or languages which are macaronically inter- 
twined. But both Persian and Turkic languages have accumulated 
over the centuries numerous words that are morphologically Ar- 
abic. In many cases, the words retained their ‘original’ Arabic 
lexicographical meaning. But this has not always been the case. 
This linguistic entanglement raises an intriguing question: Where 
does ‘Arabic’ end and ‘Ottoman Turkish’ begin? 

This short essay is an attempt to explore these complex dy- 
namics between ‘Arabic’ and ‘Turkish’ in the Ottoman lands. My 
goal is not, to paraphrase Nile Green’s (2019, 2) comment on 
Persian in the introduction to the recent volume on the Persian- 
ate world, “to promote Arabic [...], but rather to analyze Arabic 
as a field of sociolinguistic contact, and in doing so recognise the 
roles of hegemony and competition [...].” Indeed, as Murat Umut 
Inan (2019, 88) argues in his essay on Persian in the Ottoman 
world in the same volume, the history of Persian—and, one may 
add, of Arabic—in the Ottoman context is “intertwined with mul- 


tiple histories of the empire.” Much like Persian, Arabic afforded 
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Rumi writers a range of possibilities to promote political and in- 
tellectual claims, but also engendered anxiety and envy. The 
manner in which Rumi writers employed the terms al-Dawla al- 
‘Uthmaniyya and the anecdote with which I opened this essay 
capture these possibilities and anxieties. 

Furthermore, the tension between devlet and dawla, which 
draws on the distinction between different linguistic/historio- 
graphical traditions, poses a translation challenge: how should 
one translate al-Dawla al-‘Uthmaniyya into, say, English? This 
translation challenge is what got me interested in exploring the 
relationship between devlet and dawla in the first place. Moreo- 
ver, as I have argued elsewhere (Burak 2015, 94-98), in his al- 
Shaq@iq al-numaniyya, Tasképriizade employed Mamluk (and 
Arabic) historiographical conventions to legitimise and record 
the history of the Ottoman learned hierarchy and the Sufi masters 
that were associated with the Ottoman domains. Accordingly, the 
narrative arc of the Shaqd’iq diverges in terms of its historio- 
graphical and, indeed, political assumptions from those of Mam- 
luk biographical dictionaries. Most notably, the Ottoman dynasty 
is the organising principle of Taskóprüzade's work. Further, when 
Taskórüzade's Shaqd'iq was translated by Mehmed Mecdi Efendi 
(d. 1591) into ‘Ottoman Turkish’, al-Dawla al-‘Uthmaniyya en- 
tered ‘Ottoman Turkish’ historiography. This Turkified expres- 
sion raises yet another, though related, translation question: how 
should one translate the 16th-century expression Devlet-i ‘Os- 


maniyye into English? 
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5. ARABIC GRAMMAR BOOKS IN 
OTTOMAN ISTANBUL: THE SOUTH 
ASIAN CONNECTION’ 


Christopher D. Bahl 


The transregional transmission of Arabic grammar books from 
South Asia to the Ottoman Empire contributed significantly to 
the scholarly curriculum of Ottoman Istanbul and beyond over 
the 16th and 17th centuries. Based on a study of several manu- 
scripts of al-Muhammad al-Damamini’s (d. 827/1424) and 
Shihab al-Din al-Dawlatabadi’s (d. 848/1445) commentaries 
(shurüh, sg. sharh), this article will argue that commentaries from 
South Asia on Arabic grammar treatises from earlier periods cir- 
culated widely among learned groups of Ottoman Istanbul. 
Thereby, they formed a crucial part of the scholarly engagement 
with the Arabic philological tradition and its broader cultural id- 
iom in the Ottoman Empire. A focus on the variety of manu- 


scripts, their marginalia and paratexts can shed light on cultural 


1 I am grateful to Prof. Konrad Hirschler for valuable comments and to 
several audiences at conferences in Ghent, Berlin, and Oxford for their 
feedback on earlier drafts of this paper. I thank Alice Williams for her 
suggestions. 
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practices in the circulation and reading of philological texts that 
emerged over the course of the 16th and 17th centuries. 

A burgeoning field of scholarship on the early modern Mid- 
dle East and South Asia has diversified its sources and approaches 
to the study of elite formation, scribal cultures and text circula- 
tion over the last years. Francis Robinson and Maria Szuppe ex- 
pounded various scholarly connections and a shared canon of Is- 
lamicate works across the Ottoman, Safavid and Mughal dispen- 
sations (Robinson 1997; Szuppe 2004). Sanjay Subrahmanyam’s 
‘connected histories’ across Eurasia interrelated synchronous his- 
torical processes on commensurable levels of inquiry to study the 
workings of cultural encounters (Subrahmanyam 1997 and 
2012). In particular, a focus on scribal cultures and traditions of 
adab and akhlaq informed the study of Indo-Persian forms of gov- 
ernance and bureaucracies, mainly across the Mughal world, but 
with implicitly strong connections across Western Asia (Alam 
2004; Kinra 2015). Yet, while there is a general consensus that 
early modern entanglements facilitated forms of exchange among 
imperial elites and other sociabilities such as Sufi networks 
(Choudhury 2016), there is still room for further explorations re- 
garding the empirical and material foundations of such cultural 
exchanges. 

While Persian was central to these trans-imperial connec- 
tions, Arabic has been considered as a major complementary id- 
iom among mobile imperial and scholarly elites, but for different 
reasons. On the one hand, Arabic was a significant communica- 
tive medium among mobile learned groups between the regions 


of Gujarat and the Deccan with Yemen and the Hijaz (Robinson 
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1997; Ho 2006) but also across the wider Indian Ocean region 
(Ricci 2011). On the other hand, Arabic served in inquiries relat- 
ing to a wider Islamicate canon across the disciplines of Quranic 
exegesis (tafsir) and Islamic law (fiqh) (Ho 2006). Still, it could 
serve a variety of further social and cultural purposes. Recent 
studies by Rajeev Kinra on the Mughal bureaucratic elite have 
pointed out Arabic's integral part in the educational curriculum 
of a Mughal civil servant responsible for running the day-to-day 
imperial administrative business (Kinra 2010, 552). Similarly, 
Khaled El-Rouayheb's recent work on Islamic intellectual cur- 
rents in the Ottoman Empire made implicit the central place of 
Arabic philology in the linguistic schooling of scholarly elites (El- 
Rouayheb 2015, 97-105). 

Thus, Arabic philology was a requisite for the cultural re- 
finement of the learned elites across early modern Islamicate cul- 
tures. Yet, while scholarship has explored the multifaceted ter- 
rain of Arabic philology over earlier periods, especially the disci- 
plines of grammar (“lm al-nahw), rhetoric ("ilm al-balagha) and 
lexicography (“lm al-lugha), research into later commentarial tra- 
ditions is only in its infancy (Simon 1993; Gully 1995; Bauer 
2005). At the same time, these studies mainly focus on the Arabic 
scholarship from the medieval central Arab lands and Persia, but 
often do not acknowledge contributions from learned centres 
across other regions. 

As I will argue in the following, scholarly contributions 
from South Asia became more important from the 15th century 
onwards, when intellectual conversations and debates in Arabic 


philology extended further to the East. Scholars across the South 
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Asian subcontinent composed treatises and commentaries on Ar- 
abic syntax, morphology and rhetoric which circulated widely 
across learned groups of the Ottoman worlds further west by the 
16th and 17th centuries (Ahmad 1946). A survey of the manu- 
script collections of the Siileymaniye Library in Istanbul discloses 
a large number of copied commentaries in the field of rhetoric by 
well-known figures such as al-Siyalküti, a courtier of the Mughal 
Emperor Shah Jahan (Ed. 2018). However, there are also com- 
mentaries in the field of grammar from less-prominent figures, 
such as Muhammad al-Damamini (d. 827/1424) and Shihab al- 
Din al-Dawlatabadi (d. 848/1445). And these are spread across a 
wide range of the individual collections of the Süleymaniye (Hit- 
zel 1999). 


1.0. Writing Nahw in 15th-century South Asia 


Al-Damamini’s and al-Dawlatabadi's contributions to Arabic 
grammar have to be situated within the wider processes of de- 
centralisation that shaped the political landscape of 15th century 
South Asia. The declining Delhi sultanate was superseded by a 
regionalised configuration of courts from Gujarat, Malwa in the 
West to Jawnpur and Bengal in the East, and the Bahmani king- 
dom in the Deccan (Schimmel 1980, 36-74; Asher and Talbot 
2006, 85). These new political dispensations began to compete 
for service elites and scholars and could offer lavish patronage to 
those seeking to live their lives as migrant scholars. Muhammad 
al-Damamini (763-827/1362-1424) was born in Alexandria in 
Egypt and had passed through various educational stages in 


Mamlük Egypt and Syria, teaching at the al-Azhar mosque among 
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other learned sociabilities (al-Sakhawi 1934-1937, VII:184-87). 
His change of career into the weaving business was unsuccessful 
and after the pilgrimage to Mecca he embarked on a career as a 
mobile scholar which first brought him to Zabid in Yemen, but 
then even further across the Western Indian Ocean to Cambay 
and Nahrwala (Patan) in Gujarat (see prefaces in MS Ragip Pasa 
1326 and MS Carullah 1941). He received patronage from the 
court of Ahmad Muzaffar Shah and composed, amongst other 
works, three grammar commentaries. The first work, written af- 
ter his arrival in the western port city of Kanbayat (Cambay) in 
Gujarat during the years 820-821/1417-1418, is the Ta'liq al- 
fara id ‘ala tashil al-fawa'id ‘Explanation of the precious pearls on 
the facilitation of benefits, a commentary on Ibn Malik's 
(672/1274) Tashil al-fawa'id wa-takmil al-maqasid ‘The facilita- 
tion of benefits and the completion of objectives’ (see prefaces in 
MS Ragip Pasa 1326 and MS Carullah 1941; Fleisch 2017a; 
2017b). The second work, composed while he resided in the fa- 
mous scholarly centre of Nahrwala in Gujarat in 824/1421, is 
entitled Tuhfat al-gharib ‘ala l-kalàm mughni al-labib ‘an kutub al- 
a‘arib ‘Gift of the extraordinary concerning the speech of suffi- 
cient understanding on the books of declinations', a commentary 
on Ibn Hisham's (d. 760/1360) treatise on syntax, al-Mughni al- 
labib (see preface and colophon of MS Bijapur 7; Fleisch 2017b). 
He then continued his vagrant life and travelled on to the Deccan. 
A third work, written while on his way from Gujarat to the city 
of Ahsanabad (Gulbarga) in the Bahmani realm of the Deccan 
during the years 825-826/1422-1423, is entitled al-Manhal al- 


safi fi sharh al-wafi ‘The pure watering place in the explanation of 
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the perfect’, again a commentary, in this case on al-Balkhi’s (d. 
8th/14th c.) grammatical work al-Wafi (see preface in MS Nahw 
108). This was presented to the sultan Ahmad Shah Bahmani and 
seems to have been his last scholarly composition before he died 
in 1424. 

Al-Damamini’s contemporary Shihab al-Din Ahmad b. 
Shams al-Din al-Hindi al-Dawlatabadi (d. 848/1445) had a dif- 
ferent professional trajectory, but he similarly benefitted from 
the increasing availability of courtly patronage during the 15th 
century. Al-Dawlatabadi was born in Dawlatabad in the Deccan, 
studied in Delhi and after Timur Tamerlane's invasion in 1398 he 
left and became attached to the court of Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi 
(804-844/1400-1440) in Jawnpür as prime judge (qddi al-qudat) 
and scholar (Nizami 2018). And there he joined a larger group of 
learned men who turned the court of Jawnpur into a flourishing 
centre of learning during the 15th century (Würsch 2018). He 
soon received the title Malik al-‘Ulama’ (Nizami 2018). Among 
the works he composed during his courtly tenure are the com- 
mentary Sharh al-Hindi on the famous treatise al-Kafiya by Ibn al- 
Hajib (d. 646/1249) as well as the work al-Irshad, a treatment of 
Arabic syntax (Nizami 2018). 

With their texts in the field of nahw both scholars primarily 
provided crucial commentaries for the refinement of Arabic. The 
shurüh were written with a South Asian audience in mind that 
engaged with the Arabic cultural idiom on a different canonical 


textual background in comparison to what for example al- 
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Damamini had been accustomed to in Mamlük Egypt’. Ulti- 
mately, such works served to develop skills in the exegesis of Is- 
lamic canonical works. And this intellectual purpose had also 
shaped the textual fabric of these commentaries. Grammar works 
were thick intertextual re-fabrications of Islamicate canonical 
texts. Excerpts of Islamic canonical works, specimen of poetry 
and by the early modern period a diverse commentarial layer had 
turned Arabic grammar books not only into foundational read- 
ings in the acquisition of Arabic language skills, but also substan- 
tiated them as digests of Islamicate cultural traditions (Gully 
1995). 

While these commentaries thereby contributed to the larger 
discourse and perpetuation of Islamicate textual traditions, the 
extent of the contribution of al-Damamini’s and al-Dawlatabadi’s 
commentaries to different regional and local learned sociabilities 
can only be gauged by tracing the transmission of their texts as 
manuscript copies. Marginalia and paratextual elements on man- 
uscripts offer a window into the world of reading practices, the 


conditions of the perception of texts among audiences and the 


2 This becomes especially clear when comparing two of al-Damamini’s 
commentaries on the same treatise, one written in Egypt and the other 
composed in Gujarat. The intertextual variety and reference to scholarly 
authorities differs considerably, a venue of research that I elaborated 
on in Bahl (2018). 
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forms of circulation among scholarly networks (Górke/Hirschler 
2011)? 


2.0. Manuscript Circulation in Ottoman Istanbul 


In comparison to al-Damamini, who was an established scholar 
before he had left Egypt for India, knowledge about al-Daw- 
latabadi’s scholarly background and oeuvre must have slowly 
spread across scholarly networks from South Asia to Ottoman Is- 
tanbul. A survey of his commentaries on naliw in the Süleymaniye 
Library in Istanbul reveals 30 manuscripts of his Sharh Hindi on 
the treatise al-Kdfiya for the 9th-11th (roughly 15th-17th) cen- 
turies, and only one version of the Irshad, his summary on Arabic 
syntax. The majority of these versions can be dated to the 16th 
and 17th centuries. Even if other works circulated in larger quan- 
tities, the numbers for the Sharh Hindi point to a considerable 
circulation of al-Dawlatabadi’s texts in Istanbul and beyond. And 
the general reference to his commentary in various short-hands 
such as Sharh Hindi, Kitab Hindi, and simply Hindi suggest that 
his work had become common parlance in the early modern Ot- 
toman Empire. 

Due to fragmentary spatial data, it is often difficult to 
clearly trace a direct transfer of manuscripts from South Asia to 
Ottoman Istanbul. The inscription of a specific paratext can serve 
as a very tentative indicator for an initial circulation of a text in 


South Asia. Across South Asia the phrase yà kabikaj (the term 


? The terms and concepts paratexts, hypertexts, intertextualities and 
other forms of transtextualities throughout this article are taken from 
Genette (1993; 2001). 
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kabikaj refers to wild parsley and ‘king of the cockroaches’) was 
often written on the fly-leaf of a book in the belief that this for- 
mula would save the manuscript from cockroaches (Steingass 
1977)*. Adam Gacek (1986) further referred to the regional va- 
rieties in the use of such talismanic paratexts locating the use of 
ya kabikaj in the subcontinent. Among the collections in Istanbul, 
four manuscripts of al-Dawlatabadi’s commentary come with this 
inscription on the fly-leaves and one of them even contains a sep- 
arate inscription on the folios with the table of contents (see the 
fly-leaves of MSs Aya Sofya 4501, Darulmesnevi 1504, Laleli 
3416, Yusuf Aga 347). However, even if the phrase ya kabikaj 
developed in this form in South Asia, the practice of its inscrip- 
tion on manuscripts could have (and probably did) circulated as 
far as the Ottoman Empire among mobile learned groups. Thus, 
the use of the phrase yd kabikaj can only situate the respective 
manuscript within a wider circulation of cultural practices and 
scribal traditions that extended as far as the subcontinent. A more 
precise assessment of the geographical spread of the use of ya 
kabikaj awaits the study of larger surveys of manuscripts. 
Additionally, since references to places were not always 
provided in the colophons, the exact origin of most of the manu- 
scripts cannot be traced in detail. Yet, some versions demonstrate 
copying efforts across the Ottoman Empire making manifest a 
proliferation of the Sharh Hindi among its learned audiences. In 
two versions the respective scribes located their transcriptions in 


the city of Constantinople (qustantiniyya) (see the colophons in 


4 1 am grateful to Olly Akkerman for pointing this out to me. 
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MS Esad Efendi 3082 and MS Sehid Ali Pasa 2453). Still, manu- 
scripts also hailed from other regions of the Empire. MS Carullah 
1931 of the Sharh Hindi was copied by a certain Muhammad b. 
Ahmad b. Yüsuf in 966/1559 in Kefe (also Kaffa), a city on the 
south-eastern coast of Crimea, and since the reign of Bayezid II 
(886-918/1481-1512) a sanjak (administrative subdivision of a 
province) of the Ottoman Empire (Orhunlu 2018). These exam- 
ples indicate multiple local demands and interests for al-Daw- 
latabadi’s commentary. 

Al-Dawlatabadi’s text circulated across different scholarly 
sociabilities in the early modern period and thereby had a crucial 
share in the learned encounters across the field of Arabic philol- 
ogy. Paratextual profiles on several of his manuscripts demon- 
strate the minutiae of multiple interpersonal transmissions of the 
commentary and thereby a high velocity of the text. MS Lala Is- 
mail 635 is a transcription of the Sharh Hindi with the appended 
hawashi ‘marginalia’ of a certain Ibn 21-0211 on al-Dawlatabadi’s 
commentary (MS Lala Ismail 635, fol. 171r). After the transcrip- 
tion of both texts by different scribes, the manuscript was first in 
the possession of a certain Ahmad b. Abi [...] al-Mahasini in 
1060/1650 and then came into the possession of a certain ‘Abd 
al-Karim b. Muhammad b. [...] al-Husayni in 1073/1662 (see MS 
Lala Ismail 635, fol. 1r). Similarly, another version of the Kitab 
Hindi, which was finished in 1028/1619 with a yd kabikaj note, 
was transmitted (naqala) and owned (sahabahu) by at least three 
different people and annotated extensively in this process (MS 
Laleli 3416, fol. 1r). Al-Dawlatabadi had arrived in the scholarly 


circles of the Ottoman world. 
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Similar paratextual profiles of extensive circulation mark 
al-Damamini’s commentaries, in principle his Tashil al-fawa'id 
and the Sharh al-Mughni or Tuhfat al-gharib on Ibn Hisham’s work 
of grammar, which, given the numbers of 19 and 35 manuscript 
versions respectively, circulated more prominently than the Man- 
hal al-safi, with only four copies. Most importantly, the circula- 
tion of his commentaries was subject to larger changes in the par- 
atextual anatomy of Arabic manuscripts. These can highlight the 
high degree of incorporation of these commentaries into learned 


sociabilities of Ottoman Istanbul and beyond. 


3.0. The Emergence of the Fihrist 


Manuscripts in Istanbul of both al-Damamini's and al-Daw- 
latabadi’s commentaries show that by the late 16th and 17th cen- 
turies the fihrist (table of contents) emerged as a new paratextual 
element. The term fihrist comes with a variety of forms and mean- 
ings stretched out over a considerable period. Here, I want to 
distinguish between two types of fihrists, the internal and the ex- 
ternal. The internal fihrist refers to the authorial table of contents 
and constitutes an intertextual feature that often appears at the 
end of the muqaddima ‘introduction’ or ‘preface’ to a work. Inter- 
nal fihrists form crucial textual elements of transition in an intro- 
duction after outlining authorial intention, reason, method and 
purpose of a work, framed in religious formulae and a localisa- 
tion in a scholarly genealogy. They offer a ‘road map’ for the 
reader, locking the successive evolution of ideas of the work into 


a set of succinct terms or phrases. Thereby they precondition the 
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reading experience by previewing how the larger argument is go- 
ing to unfold successively. In general, the internal fihrist sprang 
from the pen of the authors, although the layout in manuscripts 
could be changed later on by the respective scribes. 

In contrast to the internal fihrist, I want to focus on the use 
of the external fihrist in manuscripts of al-Dawlatabadi's and al- 
Damamini’s grammar commentaries, meaning a table of contents 
that was added subsequently by a reader or scribe. While the dif- 
ferent forms of authorial internal fihrists indicate potential perus- 
als of a text, manuscript notes in the form of paratexts, margina- 
lia and other reading statements partially document the actual 
textual engagement of a reader with a text." They register time 
and place, when and where a reader intervened or engaged with 
the text. Needless to say, this does not provide a full account of 
a reader's intellectual encounters with an oeuvre. Nevertheless, 
these manuscript notes can indicate changing cultural engage- 
ments through their own emergence or alteration over time. Most 
importantly, the focus on the intertextuality of matn and para- 
texts provides a perspective that goes beyond the interpretative 
exercise of a text. It encompasses its appropriation by a reader 
and thereby the historical significances it had in its perusal at a 
particular point in time. This means that texts could be appropri- 
ated in various ways, which highlights changing cultural prac- 


tices among communities. 


5 A strong argument for tracing such textual engagements in a different 
context was made in Krimsti (2019, 202-44). 

5 For a more detailed discussion of the fihrist, see Bahl (2018, chapter 
4). 
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For the current purpose, I argue that the emergence of ex- 
ternal fihrists during the late 16th and early 17th centuries on 
manuscripts of al-Damamini’s and al-Dawlatabadi’s texts under- 
score their incorporation into scholarly curricula in Ottoman Is- 
tanbul. Readers introduced this device to render the texts more 
accessible. Here, I refer to the external fihrist that does not spring 
from the pen of the author but was added by a reader at a later 
stage. I base this argument on an extensive survey of al- 
Damamini's texts and their 58 manuscripts, as well as on 30 man- 
uscripts of al-Dawlatabadi 's text. Such a survey reveals a period 
of relative absence, relative because there might have been indi- 
vidual cases where such a fihrist was added to the manuscript but 
did not survive because it would have been located among the 
more vulnerable fly-leaves, which could have easily been torn 
away. Still, with the absence of 'tables of contents' for the 15th 
century, and their appearance during the late 16th and through- 
out the 17th century, there is a diachronic argument to be made. 
And although 16th and 17th century copies are empirically based 
on earlier 15th century transcriptions, they do not feature fihrists 
from the 15th century. As far as my research has shown, only late 
16th and 17th century copies come with fihrists. Their appear- 
ance throughout the 17th century indicates a change over time 
in these Arabic manuscript cultures. 

The more common appearance of external fihrists suggests 
a historical trend that took off during the early modern period in 
the wider field of Arabic philology. Four of the 30 manuscripts 


of al-Dawlatabadi's Sharh Hindi survive with a fihrist. Similarly, 
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al-Damamini’s texts, as they survive on manuscripts in the Süley- 
maniye in Istanbul, show that the process of fihristisation was not 
an all-encompassing phenomenon. Altogether 35 transcriptions 
of either al-Damamini’s hindi or yamani commentary on Ibn 
Hisham’s Mughni al-labib survive among the Siileymaniye collec- 
tions. Only one transcription of the hindi commentary, the Tuhfat 
al-gharib, comes with a fihrist, and this version was copied in 
1092/1681 (MS Carullah 1941). Of the four transcriptions of the 
al-Manhal al-safi in Istanbul again only one version has a fihrist, 
however not dated (MS Haci Selim Aga 1170-001, fol. 1v-2r). 
Yet, of the 19 copies of the Ta'liq al-fard’id in Istanbul, eight ver- 
sions entail a fihrist and these versions date to the second half of 
the 16th and the 17th century (see MS Hekimoglu 888, MS Murad 
Molla 1675, MS Murad Molla 1676, MS Murad Molla 1677, MS 
Sehid Ali Pasha 2413, MS Sehid Ali Pasha 2414, MS Laleli 3176, 
MS Fatih 4909). Two of these versions can be pinned down to a 
circulation within Istanbul and from Mecca to Istanbul, and thus 
the wider Ottoman world of the mid-16th century (MS Murad- 
molla 1675, fol. 248r; MS Hekimoglu 888, fol. 445r). 

Scribes and readers added external fihrists to the fly-leaves 
of a manuscript version. Three manuscripts of al-Dawlatabadi’s 
Sharh Hindi come with a fihrist (MS Darulmesnevi 504, MS Servili 
306, MS Yazmabagislar 342). All three are decorated in different 
ways. MS Darulmesnevi 504 was copied in 1027/1618. It simply 
consists of an enumeration of terms and sections of the treatise 
and its commentary, not in the form of a list, but spread out 
across the two pages together with corresponding folio numbers. 


MS Servili 306 is not dateable. Here, the fihrist contains a similar 
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set of terms, but their arrangement is ordered and framed 
through a grid pattern, each field containing one term and the 
respective folio number across three pages. MS Yazmabagislar 
342, copied in 978/1571, contains a fihrist that only stretches 
across one half-folio (probably incomplete). 

Style and execution suggest several characteristics and 
functions of these fihrists. Firstly, their location on the fly-leaves 
before the title-page marks the process of creating the fihrist as 
separate from the transcription of the matn (main text). Readers 
or scribes most probably added it later after the completion of 
the manuscript copy. Secondly, this is further corroborated with 
the addition of folio numbers. Folio numbers locate the respec- 
tive grammatical phenomena in the manuscript. Thus, the folia- 
tion broke up the text and made it more accessible. Significantly, 
this also enhanced the readability of the text, since readers could 
now browse through the fihrist to look up a specific grammatical 
term or phenomenon which they wanted to study. Thirdly, these 
terms or phenomena were formalised or standardised in all three 
manuscript copies. The fihrist functioned like an index that 
helped a reader navigate the text. 

Thus, individual readers began to engage with these texts 
by creating a fihrist for individual manuscript versions. I argue 
that readers introduced this device to render the texts more ac- 
cessible, which would serve them in their study pursuits. The 
overall location among the fly-leaves defined the paratextual 
characteristics of the external fihrist as a meaningful written elab- 


oration of a hypertextual appropriation of a text. In general, they 
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functioned as practical guides and provided a condensed over- 
view of a work’s contents. Fihrists in manuscripts of al- 
Damamini's texts worked in a similar way. They were added to 
the manuscript at a later stage and appear before the title-page 
and the introduction to the text. Chapters, sections, important 
terms and phenomena were often referred to with a particular 
folio number. In one of the Istanbul versions of the Tuhfat al- 
gharib the fihrist mû fi l-kitab ‘index of what is in the book’ goes 
over one and a half folios before the start of the matn's foliation 
and was marked as completed with the symbol tamma at the end 
(MS Carullah 1941, fly-leaves). Chapter names were written in 
red and section titles in black. They were specified with a folio 
number and corresponded with their counterparts in the matn in 
red ink. In other cases, fihrist, matn and marginalia seem to be 
written in the same hand, yet the fihrist still was a final addition, 
because the foliation of the work conformed with the numbers 
given in the table of contents (MS Carullah 1941, fly-leaves). In 
contrast to this, a version of the Manhal al-sdfi entitled fihrist 
hadha al-kitab ‘index of this book’ is produced without foliation 
(MS Haci Selim Aga 1170-001, fol. 1v-2r). The fihrist offers only 
a bullet-point summary of grammatical terms and phenomena 
covered in this commentary. 

Changing paratextual profiles in manuscripts of al- 
Damamini's and al-Dawlatabadi's texts document changing tex- 
tual practices of scribes and readers in this period. They empha- 
sise the high degree to which al-Damamini’s and al-Dawlatabadi’s 
texts had become a part of scholarly engagements with Arabic 


grammar in Ottoman Istanbul and beyond. Thus, both examples 
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showcase empirically substantiated transregional connections be- 
tween early modern South Asia and the Ottoman Empire and how 
such forms of text transmission were shaped by readers and their 


needs in the field of Islamicate learned pursuits. 
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6. BASTARDS AND ARABS 


E. Khayyat 


Herr, du sollst den Streit beenden, der die Welt entzweit. 
So wie du bist haben unsere Alten den beschrieben, der es 
tun wird. Frieden miissen wir haben von den Arabern... 


Reinheit, nichts als Reinheit wollen wir... 


Jackals, from Kafka, “Schakale und Araber” 


Commenting on Ziya Pasha’s (1825-1880) anthology Harabat, 
the great poet Tevfik Fikret (1867-1915)—one of the pioneers of 
modern Turkish poetry—suggests that “even the sahib-i fazlı,” 
which is to say ‘the author of [this] gift or treasure’, but also, as 
Fikret underlines, “the father of [this] illegitimate child [...],” 
confessed to the shortcomings of his final product (Fikret, 1898).! 
Ziya Pasha started off his anthology with disclaimers, explains 
Fikret, and announced his regrets already in the Introduction to 


Harabat “with a thousand píc-táb-i derûn.” 


! Sahib-i fazli: sahib is literally ‘master’ or ‘owner’. The expression could 
alternatively be read ‘the recipient of this blessing or grace’, fazlı refer- 
ring to Ziya Pasha’s God-given talent, describing Ziya Pasha as blessed. 
In addition to ‘that which is given as a gift or favour’, fazlı, referring to 
Harabat, could be interpreted as ‘the great service’ Ziya Pasha provided. 
I use Ziya Pasha (1291-1292). 


© E. Khayyat, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.06 
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Fikret thus comes unglued already in the second paragraph 
of his critical essay on Harabat, showing off his twisted command 
of Ottoman Turkish. He demonstrates what a poet could make 
with the words of elsine-i selase ‘the three languages, i.e., Arabic, 
Farsi, and Ottoman Turkish’, the tri-lingual combination of the 
Ottoman Empire. Derûn is ‘deep’ and pîç is ‘bastard’; píctáb ‘dis- 
tress or trouble’ and táb ‘strength, light, or sparkle’, also the act 
of ‘annealing or tempering’, and much more. Pushing things a 
little, one could easily hear تاب‎ as طبع‎ or ‘print’, since corrupting 
(bastardising?) Arabic, in writing as in speech, is quite the Turk- 
ish habit. Ziya Pasha’s three-volume anthology (mecmua-i miin- 
tehabát, in Fikret's vocabulary) of Ottoman Turkish poetry, which 
was one of a kind when it was published between 1874-1875, 
contains poems in elsine-i selase. Its multilingualism (avant la let- 
tre, as it were) was considered its main shortcoming by Ziya Pa- 
sha's fellow reformists and revolutionaries, who were calling for 
the elevation of the oral tradition in vernacular Turkish over and 
against elsine-i selase around the time when Harabat was pub- 
lished. Vernacular Turkish was the cornerstone of the Ottoman 
Turkish future that these revolutionaries sought to build through 
their literary-political activism (Levend 1972; Lewis 1999).? In- 
stead Harabat covers and builds on Arabic and Farsi literary can- 
ons and focuses on Ottoman poetry under the influence of these 


traditions to develop a canon of modern Ottoman letters. 


? The canonical history of the Turkish vernacular from the perspective 
of Turkish modernity is Levend (1972), which is somewhat teleologi- 
cally minded. Also see Geoffrey Lewis (1999). 
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How does Ziya Pasha express his regrets, then, according 
to Fikret? Through a thousand painful sighs from the depths of 
his heart? Through a thousand adopted bastards in his orphanage 
of an anthology? Through the displaced, bastardised poems of 
the old? Through Arabic and Farsi poems of time immemorial 
that Ziya Pasha adopted as his very own, perhaps? Through the 
poems that do not belong to us but that we have made our own— 
Arabic and Farsi poems that, so deeply ingrained in our hearts 
and souls, are now part of our way of expressing ourselves, for 
better or for worse? Then again, what does Harabat show us when 
it sheds light on, prints, tempers the traits and movements in the 
depths of our souls? If the origins of Ottoman Turkish language, 
culture, literature, and self-expression—according to the logic of 
Harabat—might also be Persian and/or Arab, and thus perhaps 
even doubtful, what does that make of Ottoman Turks? Could the 
latter be the source of the anguish Fikret reads into Ziya Pasha’s 
words? 

Many before and after Fikret, including the giants of Turk- 
ish criticism, such as Namik Kemal (1840-1888) and Mehmet 
Fuat Köprülü (1890-1966), Riza Tevfik (1869-1949), and Ahmet 
Hamdi Tanpinar (1901-1962), scrutinised Ziya Pasha’s Ottoman 
Turkish canon as it took shape in this unique anthology.? They 
asked questions similar to the ones I summed up above, at times 
refuting the premises that guide Ziya Pasha's choices while ac- 
knowledging his ambition and great service, or sympathising 


with his politics while raising objections to some of his specific 


3 See Tahrib-i Harabat, 1303. Riza Tevfik's *Harabat ve Harabati' was 
published in Yeni Sabah (1944). See also Fuad Kóprülü (1917). 
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choices. Yet almost every critic since Kemal has made a point of 
addressing our reformist Pasha’s revolutionary agenda and his 
reactionary attitude in Harabat as paradoxical. It is high time we 
scrutinise the theologico-political premises underlying Ziya Pa- 
sha’s sense of literary history to make better sense of this most 
productive paradox. Ottoman Arabic was central to the theolog- 
ico-political horizon that shaped Ziya Pasha’s branch of what I 
shall refer to as Islamicate humanism, just as Harabat had an ab- 
solutely crucial role to play in the history of this Islamicate hu- 
manism at large. Harabat both fulfils and destroys that human- 
ism—it announces the end of Islamicate humanism right at the 
peak of its centuries-long, cross-cultural trajectory, hailing the 
beginning of a new era. Gerschom Scholem's pioneering vision 
on the paradoxical moments of Jewish history will guide us to 
account for this productive paradox. 

Unfortunately, by focusing almost exclusively on the lim- 
ited role that Harabat played in the history of modern Turkish 
and Turkish literary modernity, critics, scholars, and students of 
Ziya Pasha have obscured the immense potentials Harabat still 
carries. The pure ‘Turkish vernacular’ that Ziya Pasha’s fellow 
reformists and revolutionaries, and Ziya Pasha himself at one 
point, sought to elevate for the future of the Ottoman people, was 
not a reality at that point in time, but more of an idea or an ideal 
to pursue. Harabat's emphasis on Arabic, Farsi, and Ottoman 
Turkish, or the tri-language of the Ottoman Empire over and 
against the ideal of a Turkish vernacular, articulates another, a 
much older idealism, while carrying that idealism to its radical 


conclusions. A review of Harabat's languages and literatures, and, 
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finally, its Arabic canon, in the following pages will provide an 
opportunity to acknowledge these unaccounted-for aspects of 
Harabat, while raising an uncanny question: that of the relevance 
of Ottoman Arabic today. 


1.0. The Bastards 


Fikret’s 1898 ‘Harabat’tan Bir Sahife’, or ‘A Page from Harabat’, 
was a response to the reformist and/or nationalist critics of Ziya 
Pasha’s anthology, who found the anthology's selection and mul- 
tilingualism a little too reactionary. As mentioned, Harabat was 
published tri-lingually and covered the millennium-long history 
of Islamicate verbal arts in many of its genres and forms, from 
the qasaid to khamriyyat. The first volume, from which I have 
chosen a page to analyse closely in the concluding section of this 
essay, contains 37 Arabic, 38 Farsi, and 22 Ottoman Turkish qa- 
said. The curious thing is that, like Fikret and his other critics, 
Ziya Pasha was a reformist—a proto-nationalist of sorts, no less, 
and a member of the revolutionary Young Ottoman movement, 
who himself had a particular interest and investment in the ver- 
nacular, everyday, 'simple' Turkish, or Turkish as the tongue of 
the simple Ottoman folk. 

About a decade before Harabat, when he and other like- 
minded reformists published a newspaper named Hiirriyet in Lon- 


don exile, Ziya Pasha wrote a ground-breaking essay on reading 
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Figure 1: Harabat title page 


Say בו حط :1 15 יי‎ due سماد تاو‎ dl 


> US ts E Soll جع ورلیب‎ oF 


PERRO ده‎ wpe ame la 


3 شمان ۱۲۹۱ 
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and writing in the Ottoman language.’ ‘Poetry and Prose’, which 
was meant to translate ‘literature’ in the modern, Western sense, 
is an essay about the insurmountable impossibility of drafting 
ground-breaking essays in Turkish. Not that our Pasha lacked the 
gift. But the language in which he wrote did not allow such a 
thing, the essay suggests. 

Ziya Pasha and his comrades had fled the Empire because 
of their oppositional views, which were not perceived favourably 
by the Sublime Porte. They had become outcasts, living far away 
from their fellow Ottoman subjects. These concerned intellectu- 
als, also known as the Young Ottomans, felt an urgency to reach 
out to those whom they took to be the true ‘subjects’ of Ottoman 
imperial history, which is to say the Ottoman multitude, to warn 
them of the difficulties ahead. The problem was not just that they 
had no option but to publish their oppositional views in the Lon- 
don-based Hiirriyet, which was smuggled to Istanbul through the 
British embassy. Ziya Pasha and other luminaries, from our Pa- 
sha’s perspective, had difficulty reaching out to the people even 
when they lived right in the heart of the Ottoman capital. The 


distance between the vernacular and their written, literary, Ara- 


^ Ziya Pasha's essay, ‘Siir ve Inga [‘Poetry and Prose’]’ was published in 
the London-based Hürriyet in 1868. For the story of the newspaper, see 
Mardin (2000). Among some sources about Young Ottomans and Ziya 
Pasha in this context are Ebüzziya (1973); Akcura (1981); Kaplan 
(1948) and Yetis (2000), which has a comparative discussion of the pa- 
sha's essay and its significance. Additionally, Tanpinar (2006) ad- 
dressed the significance of the essay on multiple occasions. 
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bic- and Farsi-infused high Ottoman Turkish made literary ad- 
dress (in the modern sense), which is to say communicative ac- 
tion, or, more generally, mobilisation, practically impossible: 
Iste bu sebebledir ki elán 
11171106 yok irticále imkân 


For this reason, in our day and age 
Authenticity is not possible in Turkish (Harabat 1: v )° 


In search of that vernacular, that pure medium, 'Poetry and 
Prose' challenged its readers to ask if Ottomans have, or ever had, 
a language of their own in which to produce poetry and prose 
free of Arabic and Farsi, and whether there existed a literature in 
that language, an archive of wordy material, per concrete evi- 
dence. The pasha responded in the affirmative, but with reserva- 
tion, since he also seemed to admit that one cannot take this kind 
of thing as given, just as one cannot take the identity of one's 
biological father or mother as given. 

Why else would he call for the standardisation of orthogra- 
phy for Ottoman Turkish, the language of the ruling Ottoman 
Turks, if not in search for a birth certificate of sorts? Our pasha 
also recommended the promotion of mass literacy, to turn to the 
streets of the Empire, to the oral tradition in the vernacular, 
where the living language of the ruling Ottoman Turks could per- 


haps be found. His thinking, therefore, was that the true Ottoman 


5 I translate ارتجال‎ as ‘authentic self-expression’, relying on context here. 
In other contexts it can be translated ‘speaking wittily extempore, suc- 
cessful improvisation, or clear extempore expression of what is in one's 
mind’. 
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language, the live language of the living multitude, and its liter- 
ature, were potentially out there, but in an immaterial, non-tan- 
gible way in the people’s mouths. So were the Ottomans as a 
unique nation: out there, yet nowhere to be found in the flesh, as 
if their unique identity, language, and culture (as distinct from— 
yet similarly to—the French, the British, Arabs, or Persians) 
amounted to hearsay. For as of Ziya Pasha’s day, Ottomans (un- 
like the French, the British, Arabs, or Persians) existed in an 
ephemeral way, or, rather, more like a promise or potential, or, 
better still, silenced and invisible. That potential had to be objec- 
tified and the promise fulfilled, and the literary-humanistic ar- 
chive—the birth certificate—organised and printed in actual, ma- 
terial books so that Ottomans might rightfully acknowledge their 
father- or mother-tongue and raise their voice. 

Once the living language was elevated in this manner, and 
all these other measures were taken, then the sort of address such 
as the one Ziya Pasha sought to draft would easily reach the ad- 
dressee—the people—and the interpellation would be felicitous. 
The Turk then would stop being Turk in name only and turn to, 
come to the name Turk. When Ziya Pasha drafted the essay in 
London, however, none of these conditions, and not even the con- 
dition of a uniform orthography, had been met yet. What sort of 
other changes the measures he listed would incite, or whether or 
not the creation of the conditions Ziya Pasha desired—or the in- 
terpellation itself, for that matter—would amount to fabricating 
an Ottoman Turkish language, literature, and identity, did not 


seem to concern him at this point. In other words, he was not 
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concerned with the validity of the premises justifying the engi- 
neering of a new media technology. The Ottoman masses had to 
be mobilised if the Empire was to survive, and mobilisation re- 
quired a new media technology—of that much he was certain. 
From the point of view of the future of the Empire, then, 


An” 


that “Tiirkide yok irticále imkan” at that point in time, or the 
present silence and invisibility of the vernacular Ottoman Turk- 
ish identity and tongue, appeared as an urgent problem to be ad- 
dressed. What turns out to be problematic in this moderately op- 
timistic, future-oriented point of view, which is emblematic of 
the haste that marks the late Ottoman intellectual universe, 
would appear in a completely different light when Ziya Pasha 
moved on to develop an alternative, strictly historical perspective 
on the very same issues. Ziya Pasha’s call in ‘Poetry and Prose’ 
voiced the concerns of his generation, which feared the unfore- 
seeable future unfolding before them with the hasty reforms, op- 
pressive rulers, and silent masses of the Sublime State. Harabat, 
in turn, takes a pause, and views the same state of affairs from 
the perspective of the Islamicate past, offering a sort of intellec- 
tual history on the silence or invisibility in question. 

Perhaps Ziya Pasha himself took a first step in pursuit of 
the prescriptions of ‘Poetry and Prose’ when he put together Har- 
abat. One could consider this anthology, then, the birth certifi- 
cate that he called for—one that he himself drafted after a decade 
of research. 

He set to work with his own archive, which had enabled 
and motivated him to consider his cultural identity unique and 


distinct from any other. He apologises in his Introduction, drafted 
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in verse, for his limited sampling bias, which Fikret does not fail 
to underline, but, at the same time, does not consider significant. 
Ziya Pasha organised the poems he grew up with, systematising, 
to the best of his ability, the one and only literary cultural archive 
of his era, collecting traditional verses in elsine-i selase. Harabat 
provides us with insight into the making of the traditional Otto- 
man intellectual and his/her lifeworld and, therefore, also out- 
lines the fundamentals of the sort of humanism underlying such 
Bildung. The oral tradition in vernacular Turkish also figures in 
Harabat, but in a rather more critical manner, while Ziya Pasha 
of Harabat, looking back at his own intellectual journey, does not, 
of course, even consider offering translations of the Arabic and 
Farsi poems of his selection into Turkish. 

Nor can he disentangle the centuries-old knots or cut off 
‘Turkish’ poetry and prose from the Arabic and Farsi of his very 
own Bildung. In Fikret's terms, when Ziya Pasha, and, through 
him, the proto-nationalist Young Ottoman movement, look into 
their father's or mother's face from up close, they end up finding 
themselves in sorrowful doubt, at a paralyzing moment of deci- 
sion, and yet before a future ripe for poetry as well.’ 

In the section of his "Introduction" to Harabat that ad- 
dresses the motives behind his compilation of the poems, Ziya 
Pasha praises vernacular Turkish poetry for its educational value, 


describing his exposure to folk literature as an early station in his 


$ Ziya Pasha's ‘Introduction’ (Mukaddime) was soon after published sep- 
arately as Mukaddime-i Harabat (1311). 

7 The poetry of the sort I have in mind here is that of the poet in the 
Vicoean key, i.e., nomths ‘maker, inventor, lawgiver’. 
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intellectual journey and an inspiration for his own early verse. 
What marks this moment in his intellectual journey, though, is 
some half-learned, childish pride, and inability to handle criti- 
cism: 

Kim siirime atsa tane taşl 

Ugrardi benimle derde başı 


Hicv idi muáriza cevâbım 
Semsir-i zeban idi kitabım 


Whoever threw stones at my poems 
Would get in trouble with me 
Sarcasm was my response to opposition 


Scimitar of the tongue my constitution (Harabat 1, iv) 


One can surmise that folk literature in any language of the Otto- 
man universe could potentially serve the same purpose, which is 
initiation into culture. Mastery over cultural matter would re- 
quire more than mere initiation. For soon after his exposure to 
folk literature, Ziya Pasha laid his hands on two diwans in Otto- 
man Turkish, the study of which proved to be a humbling expe- 
rience for him. Then again even that was just another step in his 
intellectual trajectory. Only after reading Farsi poetry did he find 
true enlightenment, he admits, beginning to figure out what a 
poem is and what it takes to be a poet proper, or to claim mastery 
over words, speech, and culture: 


Amma okudukda Gülistan't 
Derk etmege başladım lisáni? 


Yet only after reading Golistan 


5 The lisán at issue here is the ‘poetic’ or Farsi language. 
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I began to understand the tongue (Harabat 1, v) 


To be a poet one must leave behind the childish pride that comes 
with the gift, then—the gift of a mother tongue and talent. One 
must learn to look beyond and even overcome the self (Harabat 
1, xi). Talent is a must to be a poet, but it is only one of the 
conditions for being a poet proper. Talent needs to be cultivated 
through learning and morals, through something like a humani- 
ties education: 

Sáni-i şurüt-ı $diriyyet 

Tahsil-i maárif ü fazilet 

Ilim olmasa sáir olmaz insan 


Dilsiz sóze kadir olmaz insan 


The second condition for becoming a poet 

Is the study of culture and manners 

There is no poetry without wisdom 

One cannot command words without tongues (Harabat 1, 

x) 
The humanities training of this sort requires moving beyond 
Turkish for the Turkish pupil, beyond the oral tradition and 
more, as we shall see shortly. This is not to say that Harabat dis- 
regards issues concerning the state of Turkish that Ziya Pasha 
voiced in ‘Poetry and Prose’. Again, Harabat simply reframes Ziya 
Pasha's earlier questions in ‘Poetry and Prose’. Ziya Pasha leaves 
behind his terror at the unforeseeable future of the Sublime State, 
along with his youthful haste, resentment, and pride. He develops 
a new perspective on the circumstances he observes in Turkish, 


which reflects a peculiar historicism and even realism, in so far 
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as Harabat was based on his own actual, material library and 
lived experience. 

According to the Ziya Pasha of Harabat, the very nature of 
the Turkish tongue is corrupt, or bastardised, as Fikret would say, 
due to the immense influence of the Persianate cultural universe 
on Turkish and the insistence of some Ottoman poets on imitating 
the great Iranian masters in Turkish: 

Taklid ile cün lisán bozulmus 

Evzán-i arazi £áib olmuş 

Ciktikca lisán tabiatinden 

Elbette diiser fesahatinden 


For imitation corrupted the tongue 

Verses of the land vanished 

The more the tongue betrays its nature 

The weaker its ability for expression (Harabat 1, v) 


The source of all the difficulties Ziya Pasha observes in Turkish 
and the weakness of the Ottoman Turkish tongue is the confusion 
that results from such influence corrupting the nature of Turkish. 
Instead of elaborating more on what the true nature of Turkish 
might be, Ziya Pasha of Harabat welcomes what he finds in his 
archive and interprets his contemporary moment of *weakness' 
and corruption in the history of Turkish as a station on a centu- 
ries-long cultural trajectory. First, he suggests that the Turkish 
condition is not unique; that Iranians once imitated Arabs in the 
exact same way that some Ottoman gentlemen of his day imitated 
the Iranians: 
Türki'de degil bu hál evvel 


Olmus idi Fáriside muhtel 
Anlar da edip lisûnı tecdid 
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Etmiş Arab’a sühanda taklid 


It is not in Turkish that this happened first 

Farsi too once got corrupt 

They too refreshed their tongue 

And imitated the Arabs in discourse (Harabat 1, v) 


Imitation leads to interesting outcomes in the case of Farsi. Its 
bond with Arabic only strengthens and eventually ‘perfects’ Farsi, 
enabling the Persianate cultural universe to dominate the Muslim 
world before the Ottoman Turks took the stage: 

Zira Arabi lisánla evvel 

Olmus idi Fárisi mükemmel 


For it was with the Arabic tongue 
That Farsi reached perfection (Harabat 1, x) 


Addressing what appears to be weakness in Ottoman Turkish re- 
quires not a search for the true nature of Turkish from this per- 
spective, then, but to go beyond imitating Iranians, just as to get 
to the Persianate peak of Islamicate humanism, Iranians had to 
stop imitating Arabs, appropriated the Arabic archive, and pro- 
duced in Arabic as well. The evident weakness of Turkish, simi- 
larly, required appropriating Farsi and reaching out all the way 
back to the source of learning to dig out wisdom. 

The source of wisdom, the origin of learning, the ultimate 
reservoir of humanism in this mental theatre is Arabic. Arabic 
also serves as the measure of all things in this regard. It is not 
entirely clear whether Ottoman Turkish would be ‘weaker’ or 
stronger after appropriating Farsi and Arabic, or whether the goal 


here is to praise or condemn what Ziya Pasha regards as Turkish 
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weakness or corruption. Then again, using his recurrent meta- 
phors of the seas, rivers, and oceans, Ziya Pasha suggests that 
Turkish and Farsi are but two rivers when it comes to wisdom, 
while Arabic is the ocean: 


Var ise de bazı fazla noksan 

Evzán-i Arab dır anda ۰ 

Biz anlara nisbeten cedidiz 

Güya ki Arablar'a hafidiz 

Ására Arab’dir iimm-i irfan 

Bunlar iki nehrdir ہ‎ umman 

If we are deficient or excessive at times 
Arabic metre is its metre [measure] 

We are novices by comparison 

Being supposedly Arabs’ heirs 

Arabic poetry is the mother of wisdom 
It is the ocean: the other two, rivers (Harabat 1, v) 


The continuity Ziya Pasha relies on here—from Arabic to Farsi 
and Ottoman Turkish—is based on the theologico-political hori- 
zon of Islamicate humanism and its sense of history, which I will 
address at length in the next section with Tanpinar’s guidance. 
Suffice it to say that the obligation to study Arabic is the obliga- 
tion to have a particular mindset, if not historical consciousness, 
for Ziya Pasha: 

Siir-i Arab’a tevessiil eyle 

Nahv ii lügata tevaggul eyle 


Nazm- kudemá vii fenn-i târih 
Gül-nahl-i fesahate bün ti bih 


Embrace Arabic poetry 
Study its syntax and vocabulary 
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The poems of the old and the science of history 

Are the root of this rose sapling of self-expression (Hara- 

bat 1, x) 

Harabat, therefore, is a literary historical quest that, with its pe- 
culiar realism, forced our pasha to contradict the revolutionary 
politics he articulated in his earlier, proto-nationalist call to zoom 
in on and elevate the Turkish of the simple folk. Harabat shares 
the observations about the state of Turkish that Ziya Pasha first 
voiced in ‘Poetry and Prose’, but, elaborating on a historical con- 
tinuity leading to that state of affairs, it offers an alternative, 
more complex path to literary-political action for the future. It 
still calls for action, like ‘Poetry and Prose’, but to ‘perfect’, or 
democratise the Ottoman tongue in a different way—through a 
more rigorous investment in Islamicate humanism by way of 
completely appropriating the Arabic and Farsi languages, litera- 
tures, and libraries into the Ottoman Turkish lifeworld. 

From Harabat on there are two paths before the Ottoman 
Turkish intellectual history. Either dive deeper into that ocean of 
harabat, devour that ocean of wine—more to follow on harabat 
and wine poetry—and have Turkish, Arabic, and Farsi get further 
ruined and bastardised; or set Ziya Pasha’s archive, library, and 
that orphanage of an anthology on fire, claim poetic license for a 
new era, and start from scratch. Ziya Pasha comes to opt for the 
former, for, additionally, there is still a huge potential in Otto- 
man Turkish, according to him, when one considers it a fruit of 
Islamicate humanism. 

If Arabic is the true ocean of our ancient wisdom where the 
Farsi and Turkish rivers must meet—flowing backwards if need 


be—it is potentially Ottoman Turkish, or rather elsine-i selase as 
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the native-Ottoman tri-language, that is the ocean of an infinite 
future where Arabic might finally become one with Farsi and 
Turkish. The three of them then would dissolve into one another 
to create something completely unprecedented: an ocean of 
oceans (bahr-i á'zam as opposed to umman; Harabat 1, ix-x).? That 
would truly ‘perfect’ Ottoman Turkish—by dissolving it. 

Then again, for some, Harabat’s realism was so destructive, 
so ruinous, that none of this was feasible after its publication. For 
this realism had made both the Islamicate past and the Turkish 
future mere phantasy. I shall clarify how and why I read ‘realism’ 
into Harabat’s mental theatre, and how this realism differs from 
realism in the Western sense, at the end of the next section. Suf- 
fice it to remember for now that Harabat’s literary-political vision 
was based on Ziya Pasha’s actual library and archive, his real and 
material books, as opposed to the ideal, the pure phantasy of a 
distinctly Turkish identity, vernacular, or literature. Let me first 
explain how and why Ziya Pasha’s critics found his work ‘ruin- 
ous’. 

Ziya Pasha himself wrote traditional poetry—his verse In- 
troduction to Harabat is of the same genre. He was truly a hara- 
bati. Harabat is both ‘the tavern’ and ‘ruins’, and it is the prover- 
bial and real gathering place of poets (who are called the harabati 
literally ‘the wasted’) to sing poems, literally being ruined and 


laid waste with the divine ecstasy of the words of poetry or with 


? Alternatively, for a recent discussion of Ziya Pasha’s anthology within 
the context of world literature, see Arslan (2017). 
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wine." The poems of the harabati directed one to the drunken- 
ness of the wine, where one gave up on worldly concerns and 
differences to give in to whatever one was, and guided other per- 
plexed, inquisitive souls to do so as well. This amounts to turning 
and turning in circles, like the whirling dervishes, to avoid read- 
ing too much into this world, and to go about one’s business in 
divine ecstasy. Once, the word harabat in Farsi and Ottoman 
Turkish had a more general, mystical connotation within these 
parameters, but as the Ottoman Turkish literary modernity 
evolved, and especially after the immense impact of Ziya Pasha’s 
Harabat, in Turkish the word came to mean more specifically the 
canon of pre-modern Islamicate poetry, as opposed to Turkish 
literature in the modern sense, while harabati came to refer spe- 
cifically to the author of traditional poetry. Ziya Pasha’s work 
and the stir it created would over time suppress the immensely 


rich connotations of the word harabat in Turkish, then. This is to 


10 On Islam and wine, see Wensinck and Sadan (2018), and also Ahmed 
(2016). Harabat once referred to both the proverbial gathering place of 
mystics, poets, and lovers of poetry, and the actual space of worship 
and meditation of the Sufis (tekke or hankah); see Uludag (2017). 
Dabashi (2013) explains: 


Persian literary historians have concurred that the word 
[kharabat] originally meant a ‘house or tavern of ill repute’ 
but was eventually appropriated by the mystics to mean a 
place that they frequent by way of suspending all hypocrit- 
ical pretense to piety.... The idea is that there are places 
that you can frequent that will dismantle your beliefs, and 
yet, in doing so, will also restore your faith. The proverbial 
tavern in Persian poetry is that kharabat. 
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say that if Ziya Pasha, with Harabat, contradicts his own revolu- 
tionary politics, and comes out as rather reactionary than pro- 
gressive according to his own proto-nationalist vision, this is not 
to say that his Harabat is necessarily of the harabat of old either. 

Some of his critics suggested that Ziya Pasha’s scandalous 
work served as a bookend to the tradition, that Ziya Pasha’s work 
at large did not open up new horizons and venues of action, but 
merely created an impasse. Harabat’s path to harabat, accord- 
ingly, was a dead end. From this point of view, Harabat articu- 
lates the absence of a distinctly Turkish culture and identity (as 
distinct from Arabic and Farsi, to say the least) in Ottoman Turk- 
ish history not merely to terrorise Ziya Pasha’s comrades. Its per- 
spective on harabat also makes something new out of the material 
in Ziya Pasha’s library, of his literary cultural archive. It makes 
out of a lively, mystical, proverbial gathering place, which was 
at once a place of worship and celebration, performance and de- 
liberation, something that comes close to a canon in the European 
sense, or something like a proverbial cemetery. The Ottoman- 
Turkish literary cultural history Ziya Pasha framed, so that Otto- 
man Turks might know about their ancestry, turned the mystical 
harabat and its vibrant tradition into history, thereby ruining it, 
while it also ruined the reformist project to elevate vernacular 
Turkish and the nationalist vision of a future-oriented, Turkish 
cultural history. This latter judgment belongs to Namik Kemal, 
the poet-prophet of modern Turkey and one of Ziya Pasha’s clos- 
est friends, whose Tahrib-i Harabat, meaning the destruction of 
the harabat or the damage Harabat brought about, was only the 


beginning of the torrent of criticism Ziya Pasha would receive in 
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the coming decades. According to this school of thought, Ziya 
Pasha’s work was ultimately ‘ruinous’, his Arabic and Farsi 
threatening to make out of the Turks mere bastards, helpless 
drunkards with no wisdom whatsoever. 

Yet “there is only Harabat,” writes Fikret defending Ziya 
Pasha, “and non-other [sic] than Harabat”—that Harabat ruined 
nothing but remained, even almost three decades after its publi- 
cation, the only edifice, the only anthology worthy of the name 
(Fikret 1898, 67). Whether one takes Harabat to be ruinous or 
regards it as an edifice that survived the test of time, it should 
now be clear that by all accounts Harabat marks a crucial moment 
of an extremely difficult, painstaking decision—a moment that 
lasted over half a century, no less. This is because, from the point 
of view of Ahmet Hamdi Tanpinar, Harabat both fulfils and de- 
stroys Islamicate humanism. That is how Harabat makes space 
for the articulation of modern Turkishness. I shall explain what 
this slightly more complex critique of Harabat’s Arabic entails in 
the next section, titled ‘The Rings’. 

In the section after ‘The Rings’, titled ‘The Arabs’, we will 
see what the Ottoman Arabic of the sort we find in Harabat does 
to Arabic language and literature. For Harabat bastardises not 
only ‘Turkish’, but Arabic as well. With its peculiar canon of Ar- 
abic poetry, it takes us beyond any idea of Arabic language and 
literature as the language and literature of Arabs. Harabat’s reac- 
tionary vision of Arabic could also be interpreted as a progressive 


model for the study of Arabic today. As if to embarrass our 


!! Thus concurs Kóprülü (1917), for instance. Also see Bilgegil (1972). 
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Figure 2: Tahrib-I Harabat title page 
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contemporary departments of Arabic in the US and elsewhere, 
Ziya Pasha’s Arabic language and literature are Ottoman and 
Turkish, African, South Asian, and European all at once: it is 
‘global Arabic’. 


2.0. The Rings 


Young Ottomans Namik Kemal and Ziya Pasha, despite their rev- 
olutionary thirst, managed to cling to tradition, thus also to ap- 
pear reactionary at times, thanks to their belief that the modern 
Western values and ideals they so admired had already been an- 
nounced by Islam in its golden age. Modern democracy, for in- 
stance, was essentially the fulfilment of Islamic principles of faith 
for them.” The Qur'an was the source of the law before which 
all persons were already equal, which conviction they could not 
stop explaining over and over again by turning to the Book and 
the hadith. To this end they developed a new critical vocabulary 
and political concepts as based on the sources of sharia. Through 
biat (the ‘election’ of the caliph by the community of Muslims) 
they argued for the parliamentarianism of Islam, or through 
meshveret for the Islamic sources of a politics of consensus and so 
on and so forth (Mardin 1962; Cicek 2010). 


? Ottoman Turkish intellectuals—from the drafters of the Tanzimat dec- 
laration (1839), which announced the first major reforms towards mo- 
dernity and secularisation, to Young Ottomans and revolutionary Young 
Turks—often emphasised the continuities between modernity and Turk- 
ish or Islamicate pre-modernity. Historians of the late Ottoman era of- 
ten find such rhetoric disingenuous, and the piety involved in it as ra- 
ther opportunistic or pretentious. 
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Tanpinar’s response to his predecessors’ simultaneously 
revolutionary and reactionary, somewhat Eurocentric, yet 
equally Islamist mindset suggests that to have access to that men- 
tal theatre, one must be ready to rethink the fundamental con- 
cepts of the critique, beginning with history, historiography, tra- 
dition, and progress, and all these as they relate to the future and 
the past. Tanpinar does not agree with Ziya Pasha or Namik Ke- 
mal, yet he affords them the benefit of the doubt, and knows how 
to learn from them, too. This article is an attempt to learn from 
Tanpinar and Ziya Pasha in the same spirit. 

Like Ziya Pasha, whom he regards as the “prototypical in- 
tellectual of the Tanzimat era," Tanpinar (2006, 19) thought that 
Ottoman Turkish letters followed “Arabic and Persian letters as 
the last great creative ring circling our common civilisation." This 
observation reads like a prose translation of the lines from Ziya 
Pasha's Introduction to Harabat that I have addressed above in a 
different context: Arabic, Persian, and Turkish are but three seas 
joining together in the Ottoman tongue to make up the ocean of 
oceans, or the ocean of Islamicate humanism (Harabat 1, ix-x). 
There is something distinct about the Ottoman language after all, 
yet this distinctiveness does not sit well with the thought of a 
history of a distinctly Turkish identity in the modern, European 
sense. 

This distinctiveness has to do with a potential for (or the 
threat of, according to Tanpinar's double-dealing) radical fluidity 
or ‘diffuseness’, in Tanpinar’s vocabulary, as opposed to homoge- 
neity and groundedness. As mentioned earlier, one must trace the 


theologico-political premises underlying Ziya Pasha's thought of 
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an ocean of oceans to get a better sense of the singularity of his 
Ottoman mindset. This is exactly what Tanpinar did, interpreting 
the cultural history of the ‘Muslim Orient’ (Miisliiman Sark) 
against the background of the millennia-long development of 
identity and self-expression in the West, while ascribing a crucial 
role to Ziya Pasha in this history. 

Tanpinar did not think that Islam was born as democracy 
avant la lettre. Yet he underlines that it is almost impossible to be 
guilty of blasphemy in Islam so long as one practices worship and 
verbally attests to the One—the practice or the performative, or 
the performance generally, being the core of this religion of the 
deed as opposed to faith (Tanpinar 1969, 41). This is why Islam 
could effortlessly accommodate countless contrary theological 
views and all sorts of mysticisms, Sufisms and orthodoxies alike, 
for Tanpinar. 

There is indeed something radically democratic about Is- 
lam in its very essence, then, according to Tanpinar: already at 
its birth, Islam comes with a set of “democratic principles” 
(Tanpinar 1969, 43). Nevertheless, this democracy arrives “be- 
fore its time,” says Tanpinar, as if prematurely, and involves no 
sanctions or enforcement mechanisms to be politically relevant 
in modern times. In Tanpinar’s view, these principles articulate 
an idea of justice without legal mechanisms; moreover, they do 
not allow historical, or rather historiographic space in the Islam- 
icate intellectual universe for this idea to evolve. 

Since Allah, unlike God in Christianity, is absolutely devoid 
of any human quality, and since Islam does not accommodate 


original sin and unequivocally denies the Incarnation as mere 
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idolatry, it does not offer a human tragedy of salvation or allow 
for a human “notion of historical intentionality” to develop 
(Tanpinar 2006, 43). “Tragic realism” is not a possibility in the 
Islamicate lifeworld, nor is a tragic (as opposed to comic) view 
of mundane, human reality: “in a world that is no more than the 
variety of transient manifestations of the same absolute being 
that would always return to itself,” there could not be anything 
of tragic import (Tanpinar 2006, 39). The Muslim Oriental does 
not “own up to the real,” earthly life, but instead denies and ig- 
nores as immaterial its pomp, glory, poverty, wealth, or inequal- 
ity (Tanpinar 2006, 44). Accordingly, “in our former civiliza- 
tion,” ideally, “human beings would never even imagine standing 
before their own fate... the human found its true dimensions not 
in relation to this mundane world, which is nothing more than 
shadow play... but in his grand destiny in infinity” (Tanpinar 
2006, 40). Now, paradoxically, this also means that Muslims once 
sought to be at constant peace with their earthly destinies in in- 
difference—such indifference is the ideal to strive for in Islam. 
Islam ends up preventing the emergence of class conscious- 
ness, moreover, and thus the class structure in the Muslim Orient 
according to Tanpinar, which in turn disables the “struggles that 
have been the heart and soul of progress in the West.” This overly 
accommodating, a little too democratic attitude disables intellec- 
tual disagreement and trivialises opposition (Tanpinar 2006, 43). 
It renders all oppositional politics equally relevant or irrelevant— 
as a result, even the alterity of the pre-Islamic world is easily 


subsumed into the Islamicate lifeworld. 
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All the knowledge of “humanity’s past was ascribed to Is- 
lam” and yes, “anachronistically” if need be. Greek antiquity was 
embraced as part of a struggle between Islam and blasphemy, 
explains Tanpinar, which was resolved for good with the arrival 
of the Muslim peak of human history and civilisation (Tanpinar 
2006, 38-39). Plato, for instance, was admired for “having de- 
fended Islam” long before Islam’s arrival. The true alterity of an- 
cient, pagan cultures and civilisations was never recognised in 
Islamicate cultures. Needless to say, this indifference toward al- 
terity, which is at once an ideal of diffuse or fuzzy self, could also 
be interpreted as an expression of a boundless humanism." 

Diffuseness and disintegration mark the Islamicate idiom in 
a variety of ways for Tanpinar. Above all, it is what structures 
Muslim Oriental self-expression. For instance, the pre-modern 
Muslim Oriental mind, ideally, had hardly any investment in pro- 
saic composition, argues Tanpinar, although there are many ex- 
ceptions, of course, and many historical movements that contra- 
dict the ideal. Regardless, this horizon has implications for tem- 
poral culture generally, but also for historiography and, eventu- 
ally, for the development of a historical consciousness. Islamicate 
civilisational trajectory resembles “running backwards in time,” 
which is to say that, while world history evolves, and identity 
and self-expression mature in other parts of the world, the Islam- 
icate lifeworld progresses in the exact opposite direction for 


Tanpinar (2006, 35). While Tanpinar appears to regard this Islam 


13 The ‘fuzziness’ of premodern, non-Western identities has been an im- 
portant issue for subaltern studies. The studies of Chatterjee (1993; 
1996) are among the most often quoted in this context. 
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as an obstacle on Muslim Oriental peoples’ path to self-expres- 
sion, his comparativism enables him to elaborate on the distance 
between two alternative horizons—generally speaking, one West- 
ern and the other Muslim Oriental—shaping different ways of be- 
ing and saying, and leads him to surprising conclusions as well. 

The essence of ‘Muslim Oriental art’ as a form of self-ex- 
pression is the beyit (couplet), Tanpinar argues, slightly over- 
stressing the Muslim Oriental difference: the fragmented couplet 
as opposed to the solid ‘stanza’ of European poetry. The plot- 
driven ‘narrative’ that binds statements into stories or novels, or 
the ‘frame’, visible or invisible, of the Western plastic arts, con- 
tradicts the basic premises of this aesthetics. Tanpinar argues that 
the second line of most couplets appears redundant, unnecessary 
or superficial. The saying in the first line gives a motif. The sec- 
ond line says almost nothing, interrupts the discourse by way of 
expressing a forceful submission to form. It follows the first line 
strictly formulaically, thereby making the overall couplet—the 
form—appear empty of content, transforming the words of the 
couplet into an embellishment of the motif introduced in the first 
line. One half of the couplet annuls the content promised in the 
other, thereby rendering the couplet primarily, or even purely 
style. Individual couplets resemble precious stones bearing mo- 
tifs. Couplets, ideally, should not join together in a singular and 
meaningful, plot-driven work or composition, regardless of the 
length of the poem. This is where style meets political theology 
in Tanpinar’s literary history. 

Now, on the one hand, this ideal, Islamicate-poetic way of 


making things with words could not have enabled the writing of 
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novels or histories proper because it was stuck to the intransitiv- 
ity of the Muslim tongue. Tanpinar translates all this into the lan- 
guage of the society. After Louis Massignon, he argues that “there 
is no time in the Muslim Orient, but only moments” (Tanpinar 
2006, 32). The sort of teleology that could enable plot-driven 
story-telling and narratives—history or fiction—does not sit well 
with this logic. Again, there are numerous exceptions to the rule, 
of course, and Tanpinar addresses them as well, but critically. “Is- 
lamicate civilization was forever bound to its golden age around 
which it was formed,” writes Tanpinar, which is to say that its 
progression could not be easily reconciled with a future-oriented 
teleology (Tanpinar 2006, 38). There is progress here—backward 
as it may be, according to Tanpinar’s reasoning—toward the 
golden age of Islam, and there are stages to this trajectory. 

Let us get to the ‘exceptions’ to the rule or the deviations 
from the ideal I have been mentioning in passing, to make better 
sense of the stages in the development of the idea. Based on what 
we have seen, and given that the Islamicate mindset as Tanpinar 
has it is an obstacle on Muslim Oriental peoples’ path to self- 
expression, one would think that every deviation from this Islam- 
icate path would be a welcome development from Tanpinar’s per- 
spective. Obviously, it is also a simple fact that histories, histori- 
cal fictions, and plot-driven narratives abound in every era of Ar- 
abic, Farsi, and Ottoman Turkish as well. Then again, in 
Tanpinar’s mind, it is as though the Islamicate ideal affects Ara- 
bic, Farsi, and Ottoman Turkish in different ways and to different 


degrees, and it is in Ottoman Turkish that we come closest to the 
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ideal, for better or for worse. It is here that Tanpinar’s conclu- 
sions become slightly ambivalent. 

As expressed earlier, Ottoman Turkish letters follow “Ara- 
bic and Persian letters as the last great creative ring circling our 
common civilization” (Tanpinar 2006, 19). Despite the peculiar- 
ities of Islamicate-poetic writing described above, “[Arabs] had 
embraced some sort of narrative vision,” writes Tanpinar—one 
that enables a sort of historical consciousness in the modern, Eu- 
ropean sense (Tanpinar 2006, 19). After all, pre-Islamic Arabic 
poetry, the Qur'an, and later poetry and prose in Arabic at least 
involve linguistic continuity that easily lends itself to the building 
of a library in Arabic; not in the form of an actual, national li- 
brary of sorts, but as an accumulation of books that reference and 
build on each other, i.e., an archive of writing. Persia—the sec- 
ond ring circling “our common civilization’—preserves its lan- 
guage and the library that it had built before Islam, and thus also 
the ability for self-expression, because Islam finds “Iranians in a 
particular geography and at the end of a war that concludes de- 
cisively." Yet the ability of Persians to Islamise themselves, to 
heed the Quranic call and merge with the Islamicate ocean is 
greater than the Arabs’, accordingly, in so far as Islamised Persia 
embraces the Arabic archive as theirs alongside their own. 

Then again, it is as though in Tanpinar's mind, these previ- 
ous 'rings' fail to completely Islamise those whom they encircle. 
It is in Ottoman Turkish that we reach the peak—or the rock bot- 
tom—of this overall civilisational track. It is as though, in the 
final ring—the Oriental Turkish ring—Islam becomes more of 


what it was meant to be from the outset, fulfilling itself, again for 
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better or for worse in Tanpinar’s double-dealing. It is with the 
Turk—who did not come to the name Turk—that the Islamicate 
idiom sets on its most adventurous journey. Let us see what 
makes this all-engulfing, final creative ring so different. 

There is a radical diffuseness, fuzziness to the Muslim Turk 
from the outset—some sort of separation from the origin, lan- 
guage, self, and earthly reality as well. It is this diffuseness that 
seems to have always already been the ultimate Islamicate-hu- 
manist horizon in Tanpinar’s mind, as we have seen, i.e., the clos- 
est proximity to the ‘golden age’ of Islam, which remains in the 
past while shaping “our common civilization” traversing the fu- 
ture (Tanpinar 2006, 19). 

Unlike Persians, Turks turn Muslim as small groups of peo- 
ple here and there, slowly and only gradually and as they move 
from one region to another. Until the 15th century, Turkic peo- 
ples only “struggled to control the changing conditions of life,” 
moreover, which is why they could not even imagine building a 
library—a library in the sense that I have mentioned above, as 
an accumulation of books referencing and building on each other 
to enable, over time, a language of self-expression (Tanpinar 
2006, 46). Only after the 15th century does the last great creative 
ring circling “our common [Islamicate] civilisation” emerge. 

From the 15th century on, as Muslim Turks built their li- 
brary and Islamicate idiom, they had already become a little too 
Muslim, a little too integrated into “our common civilization,” 
expressing themselves, but only from within the boundaries of 
the common civilisation. Writers of “the last great creative ring 


circling our common civilization,” thus, while writing in Turkish, 
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also mastered, read, and wrote in the common languages of the 
Muslim world to build on its common civilisational archive. They 
read and wrote in elsine-i selase and even miraculously merged 
these tongues in their poems. As a result, ‘alien’ linguistic sensi- 
tivities—the prosodic laws of Arabic and Farsi—and vocabulary 
came to dominate Turkish self-expression. 

Ottoman Turkish poets often borrowed words from the peo- 
ple’s mouths, from the shared tongue of the common Turkish peo- 
ple, to mix them up with Arabic and Farsi and to subject them to 
the laws of these ‘alien’ tongues. Their art would thereby take 
those people, the humble Turks, beyond the cultural, linguistic, 
ethnic, etc. walls they were surrounded by and have them merge 
with humanity at large in the ocean of “our common civiliza- 
tion.” Such was the social character of the harabati’s craft: “The 
ability to express one’s self with such ready-made elements, to 
say what one had to say in this manner, which is what our old 
poetry mastered, constitutes both the weakness and the astonish- 
ing attraction of the Oriental imagination” (Tanpinar 2006, 33). 

At the peak of the history of this Islamicate cultural trajec- 
tory, Ottoman Turkish poetry, over-determined as it was by the 
influences of multiple traditions, had become so “abstract” 
(miicerret) that it was hardly communicative. Its “world of imag- 
ination” was more of a toolbox containing the imagery, figures, 
syntax, and vocabulary that had already become frozen over the 
previous centuries of our common civilisation. It was in fact more 
craft than art at this point (Tanpinar 2006, 31). It was precisely 


these conditions, though—this “abstract” and overdetermined, 
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frozen language and its frozen world of imagery, motifs, and fig- 
ures—that reduced this poetry to pure voice. Voice, in turn, ena- 
bled the most concrete (muayyen) praise of a most concrete 
beauty and provided us with a most concrete way of loving, too 
(Tanpinar 2006, 22). No made-up story, narrative, or history 
could produce or match such purity of voice. This voice, Tanpinar 
explains, was the most essential element and greatest accom- 
plishment of Ottoman poetry—a voice that, like the Arabic call- 
to-prayer that one still hears in Turkey, called for a particular 
way of being and living-in-common, constantly transforming the 
lives of people by way of finding its way to the people’s mouths 
in recitations. 

Having turned into pure style and voice over many a cen- 
tury, the language of Muslim Oriental poetry at its Turkish peak 
did not and could not depict mundane reality and its imperfec- 
tions. Concrete reality was denied all imperfection in this tongue: 
“An entire inner world is visible in this literature, with gardens 
of roses and tulips painted in colors distilled through thousands 
of different kinds of alembics, with scents of spring and amber 
and all the refinements of a wisdom tired of pursuing life” 
(Tanpinar 1969, 55). Yet it continued to express and represent, as 
if in an endless recitation of a prayer in a partly familiar, foreign 
tongue, something far bigger, more real and equally this-worldly, 
with a clear voice: love for the Muslim way of life, for the real 
and everyday life of an entire Muslim humanity. It was the very 
“reflection on the individual of the order of a life-in-common 


whose entire history was built around the One and is nothing 
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other than the violent and passionate struggle to defeat every- 
thing that is other than the One” (Tanpinar 1969, 25). Everything 
moves around the One in this mental theatre (Tanpinar 1969, 
25). There is only One Source that anyone and everything came 
from and would return to. 

As the entire world turns around the One, earthly fortunes 
and all other accidents being immaterial under His infinite power 
and beauty, the human selves become one, too. What is at stake 
here is the making of a “common life of mankind on earth” then, 
and in Tanpinar’s Muslim Orient, poems and books were the 
building blocks for this edifice (Auerbach 1953, 552). Muslim 
Orient “constantly pushed its given limits” to reach out beyond 
the self, to undo the self dialectically to this end (Tanpinar 2006, 
44). The cure that the poetry of the Muslim Orient prescribed to 
those who could not get over the self and come to terms with the 
infinite power and beauty of the One, for those who got dis- 
tracted by the countless stories, wealth of events, and differences 
in this world, was wine. This is how Tanpinar accounts for the 
main figures and motifs of Islamicate letters: love, separation, de- 
sire, the passion and struggle to be one with the world and the 
One, and—perhaps most significantly—wine. Hence the signifi- 
cance of Harabat, of its multilingualism and its ocean-like cover- 
age of the entirety of “our common civilization,” and its ambition 
to merge Arabic, Farsi, and Turkish together with indifference 
toward earthly differences. 

Ottoman Turkish poems, thus, lead to the fulfillment of 


what Tanpinar repeatedly describes as diffuseness and disintegra- 
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tion, of the speaking self, of language and discourse itself, analo- 
gous to the way the beyit, itself an image of diffuseness, was based 
on the disintegration of its dual nature, and the disintegration of 
the overall work (Tanpinar 2006, 21, 32, 46). By the 19th cen- 
tury, written, poetic Turkish had hardly anything distinctly Turk- 
ish about it—it was not even called Turkish; thus, it disabled 
‘Turkish’ self-expression in the distance between the written and 
living languages. This poetry, the only means of self-expression, 
destroyed almost everything distinctly Turkish about the Turk. It 
dragged the Turk closer and closer to the singular, common hu- 
manity of “our common civilization,” as if to have the Turk de- 
serve the designations that the Western imagination reserved for 
the simultaneously fabulous and terrible Turk of Orientalism. 
This ‘Ottoman Turkish’ discursive formation required “always to 
speak from without one’s self, even to live outside one’s own 
self.... This type of self-denial of the speaking self, a self-denial of 
such persistence” is “rare” indeed (Tanpinar 2006, 28). 

Here we also have the two sides of a “latent conflict” 
Tanpinar traces in his history: the living Turkish of the humble 
and the language of Islamicate humanism (Tanpinar 2006, 20). 
The former lives secretly in people’s mouths and can hardly make 
it to the archive; the latter carries in itself the traces of its struggle 
against the self and the living tongue, thus archiving that conflict 
as well. Until the 19th century, Islamicate humanism is always 
one step ahead of the living Turkish tongue, mind, and self within 


the parameters of the dialectic outlined above. In the meantime, 


14 See Khayyat (2018) for some commentary on this Turk and refer- 
ences. 
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the gap between the living tongue and the written word, between 
the humble and the poet-historian, grows bigger and bigger. Ac- 
cording to Tanpinar, in the late Ottoman era the distance be- 
tween harabat’s poetry and the language of the humble, illiterate, 
simple-Turkish-speaking Anatolian multitudes had become insur- 
mountable. It is as if Ziya Pasha’s traditional poems had gradually 
lost their social character and their voice. Toward the middle of 
the century there comes a moment when, no longer able to reach 
out to the life-in-common or to find nourishment there, this po- 
etry turns into a mere affront to the self and nothing more. This 
is the moment when harabati turn into wasted souls producing 
bastards at best, just “insulting Turkishness,” as it were. 

By the time Harabat was compiled, right at the peak of a 
centuries-long crescendo, Ziya Pasha and his expression of pure 
joy at the persistent “self-denial of the speaking self” that, para- 
doxically, was also the very means of self-expression of the hu- 
man of his Islamicate humanism, had become inaudible. The 
three volumes and languages of Harabat were simply inaccessible 
precisely to the simple-Turkish-speaking multitude. His human- 
ism had left behind the very people whom it was meant to unite 
and bring into the fold of “our common civilization,” of Muslim 
humanity. Despite having reached a peak, Islamicate humanism 
could no longer even come close to fulfilling its task at this point. 
In its flight “backward in time,” it had left behind an entire fu- 
ture, the living tongue of the living people, and consequently, the 
people themselves. This is to say that the figure of the ‘fabulous’ 


Turk, finding perfection in ultimate diffuseness in Ziya Pasha’s 
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Harabat, also announces the end of the Islamicate humanism of 


“our common civilization,” making space for the modern Turk. 


3.0. The Arabs 


This interpretation of Harabat from the point of view of Turkish 
modernity and as the ‘fulfilment in destruction’ of Islamicate hu- 
manism might remind some the readers the way in which the 
great Gerschom Scholem (1973) interpreted another moment in 
Ottoman history, but from the point of view of modern Jewish 
history. I have in mind Scholem’s disgraced messiah, Sabbatai 
Sevi of Izmir. For Scholem, modern Jewish history begins with 
Sabbatai’s conversion to Islam, which left this messiah’s followers 
with one of the most difficult paradoxes in the history of religion. 
From Sabbatai on, salvation becomes a strictly this-worldly mat- 
ter in Jewish thought for Scholem, Sabbatai’s antinomianism be- 
ing more of a tragic inevitability than mere disaster. Needless to 
say, Sabbatai’s apostasy is not the end of Jewish history for Scho- 
lem, nor do I wish to suggest that Harabat is the end of the history 
of Islam or Turks. The point is that both Sabbatai Sevi and Ziya 
Pasha mark turning points in their respective cultural historical 
trajectories. There is no doubt that the theologico-political hori- 
zon of Harabat belongs to an earlier moment in Islamicate cul- 
tural histories, a moment that since the publication of Harabat, 
has become history, and in part thanks to Harabat. 

This analogy should clarify the way in which I interpret 
Harabat here: just as Scholem had a keen eye on the ways in 
which Sabbatai fulfilled pre-modern Jewish history while destroy- 


ing it, opening up a new horizon for a variety of Jewish futures, 
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so Harabat is capable of guiding us today as the yardstick that it 
is, exposing us to a bygone horizon for a number of possible Is- 
lamicate futures. Only some of those ‘futures’ came to take hold 
of our present. This is to say that it is important to underline the 
potentially enabling aspects of Harabat’s mental theatre as we 
observe the way in which it serves as a bookend to a centuries- 
long history. This is how, in the footsteps of Tevfik Fikret, I open 
‘a page from Harabat’ here. 

Fikret opens a random page to prove the anthology’s worth, 
hence the title of his essay. The page that I have reproduced here 
is not random like the one Fikret chose: it is a page from the table 
of contents of the first volume of Harabat. The page lists Ziya 
Pasha’s choice of canonical Arabic gasidahs that are as indispen- 
sably Ottoman Turkish as the canonical qasidahs in Ottoman 
Turkish in his mind. Under the title *el-Qasáidü'l- Arabiyye', the 
page gives us a sense of the canon of Ottoman Arabic literature, 
which is quite different from the canon of Arabic literature we 
teach today in contemporary academia. 

Let us start with some of Ziya Pasha's remarks, which put 
this page, his Ottoman Arabic canon, or his Ottoman Turkish bas- 
tardisation of the canon of Arabic poetry, into context. His verse 
Introduction to the anthology contains separate sections that de- 
scribe the different statuses and statures of Turkish, Persian, and 


Arab poets within the Ottoman cultural universe. The section 
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Figure 3: Table of contents from Harabat 
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titled ‘Ahval-1 Suara-y1 Arab’ determines three eras for Arabic po- 
etry: primal, middle (or mediocre), and recent. Alternatively: pre- 
Islamic, Islamic, and contemporary. Pre-Islamic Arabic poetry is 
that of al-Rawiya's seven poets, the Mu'allaqat, or the suspended 
odes. There is nothing surprising here, of course. What is surpris- 
ing is the way Ziya Pasha perceives these poets. 

Given my description of the political theology that found 
its penultimate expression in Harabat, one might assume that our 
pasha’s ‘reactionary’ outlook would lead him to look down on the 
Mu‘allaqat or perhaps attempt to Islamise—or why not, even ex- 
clude the pagan Arab poets from his anthology altogether. Not 
only does Harabat embrace the Mu‘allaqat wholeheartedly, it also 
appropriates them, making the quintessentially Arabic seven 
odes Ottoman Turks' very own, while Ziya Pasha just cannot sing 
enough praises for them: 

Hakka ki Muallát-i Seb'a 

Hayret virir ásiná-yt taba 

Anlarda hakáyik- belagat 

Anlarda menábi-i fesahat 


Kuran eger etmeseydi iskát 
Bunlar idi eblâğ-ı makálát 


Truthfully the seven suspended 

Are a source of wonder for the learned 

At times the truth of rhetoric 

At others the source of eloquence in expression 

Had the Qur'an not taken them down 

They would remain supreme articulation (Harabat 1, 


xxiii) 
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Then comes the Qur'an. The miraculous Book, or the miracle of 
the Qur'an, brings about nothing less than destruction to the po- 
ets of the old, to those great men who, along with their Mu‘al- 
laqat, lose their lustre vis-à-vis the penultimate Poem: 

Mahv etdi ani Kitab-i Muciz 

2011 oldı güneşle yıldız 


The miraculous book destroyed their moment 


The sun and the stars then expired (Harabat 1, xxiii) 


This is because the beauty and originality of the Book's poetry, 
according to the doctrine of ijaz al-Qur’an, or ‘the inimitability 
of the Qur'an! are bound to remain unmatched forever." After all 
creaturely talent is no match to the power of God: 


Kur’an ne aceb olursa faik 
Mahlüka sebih olur mu Hálik 


The superiority of the Quran can only be a wonder 

How could the mortal match up to the Creator (Harabat 

1, xxiii) 
It is not only the Almighty's power that is the issue here. Once 
the Quran takes the stage, the Book elevates Arabic to its ulti- 
mate peak—and this peak, or the beauty of Quranic Arabic, does 
not belong exclusively to some crafty loquacious men and women 
of good fortune and stature. That language and that poetry be- 
long to anyone and everyone. 

On the one hand, from then on Arabic is ‘level’ or ‘smooth’, 


as opposed to oscillating between the great performances of one 


15 For a general introduction to the topic, see Martin (2019). For an 
elaborate introduction, see Larkin (1998), and Rahman (1996). 
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great orator or another and the Arabic of the simple, illiterate 
folk. On the other hand, from the Qur'an on, anyone and every- 
one is a poet. 

What Muslims celebrate every laylat al qadr is not only the 
power of God Almighty. Every year Muslims remember and cel- 
ebrate 'the night of empowerment, or the night when the reve- 
lation began in the depths of a cave, as the illiterate Prophet mi- 
raculously learned to read/recite the penultimate Poem to share 
it with humanity as a whole, including the illiterate majority or 
the simple folk. The ultimate ‘message’ of the Qur'an, then, is 
that we can all be poets—that the Qur'an gives us voice: 


Ol rütbe Arab 115011165 
Ez-tab ile sáir anda herkes 


At this stage the Arab tongue goes smooth 
With its lustre turns everyone a poet (Harabat 1, xxiii) 


Thus, with the Quranic (and literary-humanistic) revolution, Ar- 
abic becomes radically democratised, as it were. Ziya Pasha's way 
of building a hierarchy between different stages of Arabic poetry 
proves his indebtedness to this very traditional, yet hardly ever 
discussed, aspect of the Muslim Mind and the literary politics of 
the Qur'an. 

For Ziya Pasha does not just appropriate the pre-Quranic 
Arabic Mu'allaqat, but goes so far as to take the logic of the 
Quranic revolution to its radical conclusions when he continues 
to draw a rigorous hierarchy in his interpretation of Islamicate 


Arabic poetry. 


16 For a general introduction see Marcotte (2018). 
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He does not feel obliged to hold in high regard Arabic po- 
etry drafted by Muslims in his evaluation out of religious con- 
cerns, but rather prioritises the idea of poetry as it took shape 
with the Qur’an, or the very politics of literature, as it were, of 
the inimitable Qur'an. For instance, right after the miracle of the 
Quranic revolution, things go south in Arabic. The middle, or Is- 
lamicate Arabic poetry in Ziya Pasha's periodisation is also flat 
out mediocre in comparison to pre-Islamic Arabic poetry, and it 
starts with the coming to power of Umayyads: 

Andan sonra gelen kabile 

Baslar Emeviyye devletiyle 


Ancak záil olup bedávet 
Yokdur bu takımda eski lezzet 


The tribes that come after 

Start with the Umayyad State 

Yet with the end of the badawi ways 

This new folk no longer please (Harabat 1, xxiv) 


Here the problem is that a dynasty gets established in Damascus, 
betraying the political-theological horizon and the literary poli- 
tics of the Qur'an. This ends up damaging Arabs morally, equates 
the Islamicate idea of freedom to bondage, and transforms Arabic 
poetry into mere worship or praise of power: 

Cün Sam'da saltanat kuruldu 

Ahlak- Arab da fasid oldu 

Mecidd oldu redá ete muhavvel 

Hiirriyet esarete mübeddel 

Bünyán- durug olub müesses 

Medh-i ümeráya düşdü herkes 


For a dynasty was founded in Damascus 
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And left Arabs morally damaged 

Evil replaced sublimity 

Freedom became slavery 

A wall of lies was erected 

All began to merely praise the powers that be (Harabat 1, 

xxiv) 
Moreover, Muslim conquests mix Arabs with non-Arabs, which 
renders ‘secular’ Arabic less poetic, a little too levelled perhaps, 
even if out of necessity. Arabs become one with the اعجام‎ (un- 
idiomatic, vulgar-tongue-speaking) and the power of Arabic po- 
ems diminish: 

Icem ile oldular muhálit 

Etdi bu da kadr-i şiiri sakit 


They mixed with the vulgar ones 
And this diminished the power of poems (Harabat 1, xxiv) 


Yet this state of affairs translates into the empowerment of Farsi 
poems, the two seas of Arabic and Farsi joining together to open 
a new chapter in the history of Islamicate humanism. Moreover, 
while Farsi becomes empowered thanks to its encounter with Ar- 
abic, this does not mean that Farsi becomes the exclusive literary 
language of the new era: Iranian poets drafting their verse in Ar- 
abic take the stage at this point, Iranians inheriting the glorious 
literary Arabic past and returning Arabic its poetic lustre. 

As we have seen in the previous section, this second ring of 
Islamicate humanism would later meet its end when the Ottoman 


Turkish ring comes to encircle both Farsi and Arabic. Ziya Pasha's 
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canon of Arabic poetry reflects a continuity that constantly un- 
derlines this dialectic. I would like highlight some of his choices 
to make this point clearer. 

I will not dwell on all the great Arab poets whose works we 
still consider part of the Arabic canon today and who also take 
their rightful place in this anthology, but instead underline the 
choices that make Harabat unique in its strategy. Right after the 
Mu‘allaqat, Ziya Pasha’s anthology gives us Lamiyyat ’al-Arab by 
the quasi-legendary poet of the pre-Quranic universe, namely AI- 
Shanfara. Not much later, though, we find Lamiyyat 'al-Ajam by 
Al-Togharayi of Isfahan in Harabat’s canon of Arabic poetry, 
which was Al-Togharayi's response to Al-Shanfara. Ziya Pasha 
amplifies Al-Togharayi's voice with his choice to reflect the sort 
of continuity he had in mind as the history of a developing Islam- 
icate humanism. 

Then comes a rather more surprising and obvious set of 
choices that bring us to the moment of the Europeanisation of 
Arabic. Out of thirty-seven poets in Ziya Pasha's Arabic canon, 
eight of them, which is to say almost a quarter, are from Spain: 
Ebû Zeyd bin ‘Abdu’r-rahman al-Andalusi, Ebu’l-Beqa Salih al- 
Andalusi, Ibn ‘Abdiin al-Andalusi, Lisánu'd-din Ibn al-Hatib al- 
Andalusi, Ibn Hafáce, Ebu’l-Qasim ‘Amir bin Hisham al-Andalusi, 
Ibn Hamdis 31-5101111 al-Andalusi, and finally Ibn Al-Azraq al-An- 
dalusi. 

Other choices of Ziya Pasha, for instance, to include in the 
canon Abd al-Salam Ibn Raghban al-Himsi’s—known as Dik al- 


Jinn of Homs—suggest that our Pasha did his best to cover as 
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Figure 4: ‘Ahval-1 Suara-yi Arab’ title page 


asina 
SS 


واردر برصنف اهل کفتار 
مولا مشنسوی a‏ بازمش 
بازمش نمه ڪر دہ JU‏ 
Yy gaai‏ عیساندر 
شاع دعت او 4b‏ اهل dle‏ 
Quake‏ صکرہ حكاور اواخر 
GAs‏ آراسك سراہا 
وادی* جدد آچدی صاب 
ja! NO‏ زاده‌ححکافت 
ارسال ملد مثلى دوف‌در 
هو ‘As‏ مده E‏ 
دح ال#حكه مکتی تادر 
coms‏ ووصساں اکا pata‏ 
اميددى واوحسدی wet)‏ 
صادق شرق EP pais‏ 
اکستر سوزی طالب وكلوك 
شوکت Jae‏ ون خيالات 
چون بوابكى شاعراولدىموجود 
aad 6‏ صول زمائده 
اش ارده tl‏ 3-4 ر 
3-1 تعب سافدن آخر 


احوال 


اشعسار عريده اواج زماند ر 
اسسلامدن اول اولان MT‏ 
جهل ایلہ oly,‏ اول Abd‏ 
also aa‏ ات سمعد 
آنلارده lie‏ بسلاغت 
قرآن اکر cart!‏ اسکات 
حواہۃدی Ul‏ کت اب ym‏ 
قرآن Gib slow‏ 
اول ره عرب اسان املس 
مشھورری ذوات amu‏ 


متصوداری دک اد راغعار 
ہم کلشستی نوی بی بازمش 
2ود gimi‏ وعطار 
نظم xc ate abl‏ 2 
استاد Jaca.‏ ر lez‏ له 
<> نام esl‏ שבכ 
آزدر اعلا سی چوقدر اد نا 
as gual y‏ زنک w‏ متاست 
ost‏ کورنور راز بطائت 
sois. LI‏ قدرده حوف‌در 
ھر تيد Rhe hos‏ 
للا عنونی بك كو زادر 
PO‏ سام Qu J,‏ 
out dou. pe Vn‏ 
نوی وجلال aM, ded‏ 
t 7 me‏ € 
ادراكى Ns‏ الات 
v» ail‏ اہتدی بدرود 
رد yea‏ ג 4 aly‏ 7 
E sla‏ \[.---\גבכ 
ار ₪ کلور اکار 


اول او سط دج JN‏ 
ھنکام شاب عر اشعار 
حر دانه بازاردی کته pile‏ 
geal DIE‏ طبعد 
XI‏ نایم فصا حت 
دونلار ایدی ابا ععالات 
زائل اوادی کون لہ بلدز 
لوقه apd‏ اواورمی خالق 


ازطع ايله شاعر east‏ هر گس 


Am Coles ا تاب‎ 
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much ground as possible and had an almost geographic and in- 
clusive vision as he sought to provide a genealogy of the global- 
ised Arabic of his times. Dik al-Jinn, a contemporary of Abu Nu- 
was and one of the masters of Abu Tammam, is hardly studied 
along with these illustrious figures, but was included in Harabat 
probably because of his famously ruinous ways, his drunkenness 
and debauchery. 

Thus, in Harabat step by step the glorious tongue of the 
miraculous Book, or Quranic Arabic, becomes globalised, as it 
were—not simply through Arab conquests or ‘colonialism’ of one 
sort or another, but by appropriations of Arabic by the newly 
Islamised masses of the world, and/or through the bastardisation 
of Arabic, to go back to Fikret’s terms. In other words, if modern 
Turkish is to be analysed within the context of a broader history 
of  vernacularisation—vernacularisation of writing, of 
knowledge, and of power—then elsine-i selase must be interpreted 
within the context of the vernacularisation of Arabic itself. The 
latter, despite being the heart and soul of Islamicate intellectual 
histories more generally, is hardly ever addressed seriously by 
critics. 

Arabic may not be the only language that went through 
vernacularisation of this order. Perhaps one might be so creative 
as to lay the grounds for comparing Ottoman Arabic to medieval 
Latin, or the ‘Middle Latin’ of ‘Catholic cosmopolitanism’. I was 
more interested in elaborating the unique character of Arabic 
from the point of view of the late Ottoman intellectual universe, 


and the very specific theologico-political context that nourished 
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this universe. Additionally, it may be the case that the vernacu- 
larisation of Arabic as a theologico-political matter (or of Latin, 
for that matter) does not sit well with, or cannot even have a 
place in, our modern historical narratives of vernacularisation 
and the democratisation of language. This is the reason why I 
welcome Fikret’s vision and prefer the term ‘bastardisation’. 

Let me be clear that the bastardisation in question is no 
mere metaphor here: Harabat’s Arabic contains many errors and 
typos, some of which could be considered ruinous mistakes in a 
dissertation on Arabic poetry today. For instance, Harabat has the 
name of one of the greatest figures of classical Arabic poetry, 
namely Abu Firas al-Hamdani’s name in this table of contents as 
ابو فراس الحمدونی‎ or al-Hamdouni. Then again, with respect to the 
liberties and limitations that Ottoman Turkish appropriation of 
Arabic reflect within the overall context of 1518116806 humanism, 
this is hardly surprising— suffice it to say that one of the most 
popular names in modern Turkish is Mehmet, and Turkish armies 
are known to consist of mehmetciks or ‘little Mehmets', from the 
prophet’s name, .محمد‎ 

There is no doubt that Harabat was an imperialist, Otto- 
manist and also 'Islamist'—and 'Sunni'—although this is beyond 
the scope here. It reflects a certain degree of bias and bigotry, no 
doubt, especially when it is considered an anthology of Islamicate 
or even pan-Ottoman poetry and literature, and given what it lays 
claim to and appropriates and what it excludes. It merely reflects 
the ruling Muslim Ottoman Turks' self-perception at a crucial mo- 
ment in the history of the Ottoman Empire. With its emphasis on 


the Islamicate pasts, and the insistence on the place of Ottoman 
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Turks in Islamicate history, Harabat is at the same time an Islam- 
icate-humanist response to the burgeoning Turkish nationalism. 

When Harabat was published, the ideal of a pure Turkish 
vernacular was still in the process of taking shape in the minds 
of revolutionaries and reformists, among whom we must count 
Ziya Pasha himself, as I have explained. The pure Turkish ver- 
nacular was not a reality yet, but at best a literary-political ideal. 
For no one wrote or spoke that pure vernacular. Arabic never 
became one with Farsi and Turkish in that ideal Ottoman Turkish 
tongue, or rather in elsine-i selase as the native-Ottoman tri-lan- 
guage. No one wrote or spoke that language either, and therefore, 
it, too, was a literary-political ideal. Both vernacular Turkish and 
elsine-i selase as the native-Ottoman tri-language were ideals, 
then—and they nourished two conflicting ideologies. 

Clearly Harabat presents Ottoman culture and literature as 
the peak of Islamicate civilisation, and in that there is a degree 
of Ottoman Turkish pride and nationalism. This said, it is the 
paradoxical—most productively paradoxical—nature of this bias 
and pride that I find more interesting, and more instructive as 
well, with respect to the study of Islamicate pasts. Let me sum- 
marise this paradoxical condition once again. 

In the mental theatre of Harabat, Ottoman-Turks stand 
right on top of the peak of the history of Islam. They are the per- 
fect Muslims right at the end of that history, but only in so far as 
they are the most selfless, only in so far as their ‘identity’ and 
distinctiveness amount to the penultimate self-denial that fulfils 
the Islamicate-humanist ideals within the parameters I have out- 


lined above with Tanpinar’s help. In other words, what we have 
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here is also a politics of ‘anti-identitarianism’ that necessitate re- 
ligiously systematic acts of self-denial—acts of literature no 
less—in favour of a common Muslim humanity. “This type of self- 
denial of the speaking self, a self-denial of such persistence" is 
"rare" (Tanpinar 2006, 28). 

This is also what Harabat reflects with its Arabic canon. 
Paradoxically, then, the degree to which the Ottoman Turks 
could distance themselves from everything that made them a 
unique and distinct collectivity, the readiness with which they 
embraced Arabic and Farsi as their own at the expense of a 
unique culture, language, and identity, and the fanaticism with 
which they embraced the Islamicate-humanist ideals to develop 
a language and literature that over time would become com- 
pletely self-destructive, make them unique and distinct and place 
them right on the peak of this civilisational track. 

How inclusive this 'self-denial' was or could have been is 
another question—suffice it remember, though, that in the con- 
text of Ottoman Arabic, the appropriation of pre-Quranic Arabic 
and the pagan Mu‘allaqat, notwithstanding recognition of their 
alterity, displays at least an attempt to take the logic of self-denial 
in question to another level and move toward embracing non- 
Muslim antiquity in the name of an Islamist politics. This Islam- 
ism beyond Islam, which is in no way modern or unique to Otto- 
man Turkish outlook, was perhaps on the path toward an even 
more inclusive humanism within the history of Islamicate civili- 
sation. 

For the Islamist-humanist readiness to embrace the other's 


language and words as one's own did require Ziya Pasha to take 
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other steps in that regard. The ambition to always look beyond 
and eventually overcome the self, having paved the way to what 
Tanpinar describes as Ottoman Turkish ‘self-denial’, additionally 
requires learning European languages in the present for our pasha: 

Ister isen anlamak cihant 

Ogrenmeli Avrupa lisûnı 

Etmiş orada fünün terakki 

Tahsilden eyleme tevakki 

Bilmek gerek andaki funtinu 

Terk eyle taassub-u ciiniinu 

Ansiz kisi tûm şûir olmaz 

Bir kimse lisánla káfir olmaz 

If you wish to comprehend the world 

You must learn European tongues 

Science has progressed there 

Never fear its study 

You must know the science of the present 

You must avoid fanaticism and bigotry 

Without the present there is no poetry proper 

Learning a tongue is no apostasy (Harabat 1, xi) 


But let us go back to Harabat’s Ottoman-Arabic canon. With the 
‘Ottoman Turkish’ Mu'allaqat, we observe an exemplary moment 
in the history of Islamicate humanism. In conclusion, I contend 
that Ziya Pasha's canon of Arabic poetry as a whole is another 
extraordinary achievement that perfectly articulates the basic 
premises of what I am tempted to call ‘literary-political Islam’. 
This literary-political Islam, with its ‘reactionary’ vision of Ara- 
bic, could also be a progressive model for the future of the study 
of Arabic today—as ‘global’ Arabic. 
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II. READER 


1. BODL. MS. HEB. C. 72/18: A LETTER 
BY ISAAC BAYT ‘ATTAN TO MOSES 


OU 9 


B. JUDAH (1480S) 


Dotan Arad and Esther-Miriam Wagner 


Transcription 


Recto 


בעד אל סלאם אל גליל אל man‏ אל כרים אל עאלם אל שאמל ה"ר יוד משה در 
יודה 

נעלמך באן בעד אלדי אפתרקנה מנכום קאציינה בתיר פי אל טריק מן גהה אל 

אל מרכב אלדי כאנת תעמל מא אכתיר ואל באלק תעאלה פריג עלינה ווצלנה 

פי רודוס וקעדנה פי רודוס דקס שהריין ואפתרקנה מאע ואחד אל בארכה 

באש נמורו פי סרקוסה ומורנא למדון ונקצנה שוי כובז ונביד mma‏ נזל ר צוריאל 
ור מצליח באש יאשתריו אל כובז ואל נביד נאס אל בלד ומר אל קארב ואל נאס 
ואל 

יהוד אלדי באנו מן פוק ועמרו זוג מראכב באש יאכדו אל מרכב מתענה 

אוחניו ריינה דאלך אל שי קטענה אל חבל והרבנה ובקיו אל יהוד פי מדון 

ובדאלך בקא ר צוריאל פי מדון NINI‏ אל יום סרקוסה נעלמך באן יגי ענדך 


. ואחד אל נצראני קטלאני אסמו מיסר ברנארד לו אזינה נסראני גיד נרגבך באן 


תאקף 


. שוי מעה בפיידה מתעך ומתעה אלדי דאלך אל נצראני אסתקצה אש אנסאן פי 

. סבנדרייא אלדי הו יסוא יאקף פי מטגר וגיירה ואנא קולת לה פיהא ואחד אסמו 

. ב משה והו אנסאן סמסאר ויסוא פי כל שי איצה הו יגיב מעה במס מית 

. קטעה גבון טהור באל חותם מתענה ויגיב מעה ואחד אל כותאב מן אל דיין מתענה 
. באן דאלך אל גבון הו בשר וטהור ודאלך אל גבון אשתראה בריאיי אנא 

. נעלמך באן אל ספרים אלדי ועתך באש נבעתך מא כאן לי זמן נכתובהם לך לאכן 


© Arad and Wagner, CC BY 0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.07 
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1n‏ דאלך אלדי ועת[ך] מוסרע יגיאוך וסלם מן גהתי כתיר לשלום ה"ר אברהם 
תלמיד איצה לחסיד הנכבד ה"ר צדקה קונטייס איצה לנכבד 4 יושוע המכונה 
נגיב וסלם מן גהתי לגמיע אל חבאב ושלום 

מהיי לאמרך יצחק בית עטאן 


Verso 


ליד היקר הנעים הנכבד 
הנ[ח]מד איש חמודות 
כה"ר משה בן יודה 

מן סרקוסה לסכנדרייא 


Arabic Transcription 


Recto 


بعد السلام الجیل الحبیب ES‏ العالم الشامل ה"ר m‏ משה دز mm‏ 

نعلمك بان بعد الدي افترقنه منکوم قاصيينه كتير في الطریق من جهه ال 

ال مركب الدي كانت تعمل ما اکتیر وال خالق تعاله فریغ علینه ووصلنه 

في رودوس وقعدنه في رودوس دقس شهرین وافترقده ماع واحد ال بارکه 

باش نمورو في سرقوسه ومورنا لمدون ونقصنه شوي خبز ونبید وغییره نزل ר צוריאל 
ור מצליח باش یاشتریو الخبز والنبيد ناسا لبلد ومر القارب والناس وال 

يهود الدي کانومن فوق وعمرو زوج مراکب باش یاخدو المرکب متعنه 

احنيو ريينه دالك ال شي قطعنه ال حبل وهربنه وبقیو ال يهود في مدون 

كددالك بقا * oim‏ في مدون Ul,‏ اليوم سرقوسه نعلمك بان يجي عندك 


. واحد النصراني اسمو ميسر برنارد لو ازينه نسراني جيد نرغبك بان تاقف 

. شوي معه بفييده متعك ومتعه الدي دالك النصرانی استقصه اش انسان فى 

. سكندرييا الدي هو يسوا ياقف في مطجر وغييره Ul‏ قولت له فيها واحد اسمو 

3 ר משה pay‏ انسان سمسار ويسوا فى كل شی ايضه هو يجيب معه خمس ميت 

. قطعه جبون mno‏ بال חותם متعنه ویجیب وی سم ور ہیی 
. كان دالك ال جبون هو WI‏ و טהור ودالك ال جبون اشتراه gly‏ انا 

8 نعلم بان السفریم الدي وعتك باش نبعتك ما كان لي زمن نکتوبهوم لك لاکن 

. من دالك الدي وعتك موسرع يجيا ك وسلم من جهتی كتير לשלום ה"ר אברהם 
. תלמיד ایض לחסיד הנכבד ה"ר צדקה קונטייס !42 72215 4 pwr‏ המכונה 


نجيب وسلم من جهتى لجميع ال حباب ושלום 
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20. مهیی لامرك ma pnv‏ עטאן 


Verso 
لد היקר הנעים הנכבד‎ .1 
הנ[ח]מד איש חמודות‎ .2 
בה"ר משה בן יודה‎ .3 
Translation 
Recto 


(1) After greetings to the dear, the beloved, the honourable, the 
one of comprehensive knowledge, the honourable rabbi Moses b. 
Judah (2) we inform you that after we separated from you, we 
travelled for a very long time because of the (3) ship which could 
not do much better, but the Creator, may he be exalted, showed 
us the way out and we arrived (4) in Rhodes and stayed in Rhodes 
Daqas[?] for two months. We departed with a barca (5) in order 
to go to Syracuse, and went to Modon. We were lacking bread 
and wine, and other (things). Rabbi Suriel and (6) Rabbi Masliah 
went down (from the ship) in order to buy bread and wine [from] 
the country people, and then the (small) boat went off (to the 
shore), with both the (non-Jewish) people and the (7) Jews on it. 
Then a pair of ships approached in order to seize our ship. (8) 
They revealed themselves, and (when) we saw this, we cut the 
hawser and fled, while the Jews remained in Modon. (9) So Suriel 
remained in Modon and I am now in Syracuse. I inform you that 
(10) one of the Catalan Christians will come to you, his name is 


Messer Bernard Lo Azina. He is a nice Christian. I want you to 
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support (11) him somewhat, for your and his benefit: this Chris- 
tian inquired about someone in (12) Alexandria who is (his) 
equal, to support (him) in the market place, and in other things. 
I told him: there is someone in (Alexandria), his name is (13) 
Rabbi Moses. He is an agent and equal (to you) in every regard. 
Also, he will bring with him 500 (14) pieces of kosher cheese 
with our seal, and he will bring with him a letter from the Dayyan 
(Jewish judge), (15) also (certifying) that this cheese is indeed 
kosher and pure. He bought this cheese under my advice. (16) I 
inform you that the books which I promised you to buy for you— 
I did not have time to write them for you, but (17) those which I 
promised to you—I am making haste so that they will arrive at 
yours (soon). Relay from me many greetings to Rabbi Abraham 
(18) Talmid, and also to the honourable hasid Sedaqah Contias 
(?), and also to the honourable Joshua known as (19) Najib, and 
greet for me all the loved ones. And shalom. (20) Ready for your 
command, Isaac Bayt ‘Attan. 


Verso 


(1) for the beloved, the pleasant, the honourable (2) the lovely, 
you man greatly beloved' (3) the honourable Rabbi Moses b. Ju- 


dah (4) from Syracuse to Alexandria. 


Commentary 


In some Judaeo-Arabic letters from the 15th century we start to 
see features that later regularly occur in Judaeo-Arabic Ottoman 


letters, such as plene spelling of short vowels; the shortening of 


! Dan. 10.11. 
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long final [a] and subsequent spelling with n; reflections of the 
raising of [a] vowels and other dialectal vocalisms; tafkim (velar- 
isation) and targiq (de-velarisation) of consonants; non-standard 
personal pronouns and suffixes; the common occurrence of bi- 


imperfect forms and inclusion of vernacular vocabulary. 


Recto 


Line 2 
אפתרקנה‎ ‘we separated’. Classical Arabic long final à is spelled 
with ה‎ throughout the letter. 


Line 4 
‘Daqas’ (opr). The meaning of this word is not clear, but it ap- 
pears here to be the name of a locality. 


‘barca’. A kind of a small boat (in Spanish and Italian). 


Line 5 

The word baš is used throughout this letter as the connective‏ יבאש 
‘so that’, which points to the Moroccan background of the writer;‏ 
see Wagner (2014, 148-49).‏ 


Line 6 

‘they buy’ probably reflects dialectal North African mor-‏ יאשתריו 
phology of III-y verbs, according to which the final radical is‏ 
‘they stayed’ in line‏ ובקיו treated like a strong consonant. See also‏ 
.8 


Line 10 
Tarqiq of [s] in נסראני‎ ‘Christian’, although earlier in the line it is 
spelled in its CA form. 
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Line 11 
אש אנסאן‎ reflects the North African form ash, for CA aysh. 


Line 12 
Tafkim of [t] in מטגר‎ ‘market place’. 


2. THE PURIM SCROLL OF THE CAIRENE 
JEWISH COMMUNITY 


Benjamin Hary 


The Purim Scroll of the Cairene Jewish Community (megillat 
purim il-misriyyin) was probably composed by the spiritual leader 
of the Jewish community in Cairo, Rabbi Samuel (or Solomon) 
Sidilio. The Scroll records events following the deliverance of the 
Jews from the tyrannical rule of Ahmad Pasha, self-appointed 
governor in Ottoman Egypt in 1524. The community established 
the 27th of Adar as a day of fasting and the 28th of Adar as a 
festive holiday to be celebrated after the manner of Purim. On 
that day the Scroll was read in the local synagogues. There are 
two versions of the Scroll among the Cairene Jewish community. 
One is more detailed, mentions names of people and places, and 
exists in both Hebrew and Egyptian Judaeo-Arabic. The other is 
shorter, more general, and has survived only in Hebrew. Both 
versions are critically edited using several manuscripts, trans- 


lated, and linguistically analysed in Hary (1992). 
Transcription 


Adler, Folio 4b 


1 ופי דלך אל יום 
2. וקת טלוע אחמד באשה לל קלעה 


© Benjamin Hary, CC BY 0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.08 


.3 
.4 
15 
.16 
.17 


= دخ من لأ صن 5 د ₪ o‏ 


نم نم نم نم نم نم MR‏ 
oc‏ شام زح سن خب ₪ צר 


.11 
.12 
.13 
.14 
.15 
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געלוה סולטאן עליהום ונאדו 8 
גמיע רחבאת מצר עמל אחמד 
באשה סולטאן עלא מצר ועלא גמיע 
קראהא. ולמא עמל סולטאן 

גדד אל טולם עלא אל נאס אלדי 


Adler, Folio 5a 


۵« מצר וטלב יסלב 
ארואחהום. ופי כול מדינה 
ומדינה וכול בלד ובלד 

מחל אן סמעו אן אחמד באשה 
עוצי עלא אל מלך סולימאן 
עוציו הום איצא אהל אל 
אריאף מעהו. ולמא סמעו 

אל TIN?‏ אן אחמד באשה עוצי 
עלא אל סולטאן סלימאן ואנהו 


. עמל סולטאן ود מצר 

mmn unns .‏ שדידן ועטים 

. גדא. וכאפו כופן עטים 

. ושקו אל אתואב לל TRI‏ 

. ואיצא גמיע אהל אל מדינה RD‏ 
. כופן עטים. ושקו תיאבהום 

. בבירהום וצגירהום. unm‏ אהל 

. אל בלד ואכתזו גמיע סוכאנהא 


Arabic Transcription 


Adler, Folio 4b 


وفي ذلك ال يوم 

وقت طلوع احمد باشه لل قلعه 
جعلوه سولطان عليهوم ونادو في 
جميع رحبات مصر عمل احمد 
باشه سولطان علا مصر وعلا جميع 
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6. قراها. ولما عمل سولطان 
7 جدد ال ظولم علا ال ناس الذي 


Adler, Folio 5a 


في مصر وطلب یسلب 
ارواحهوم. وفي کول مدینه 
ومدینه وکول بلد وبلد 
محل ان سمعو ان احمد باشه 
عوصي علا ال ملك سولیمان 
عوصیو هوم آیضا اهل ال 
اریاف معهو. ولما سمعو 
ال یاود ان احمد باشه عوصی 
علا ال سولطان سلیمان وانهو 
. عمل سولطان في مصر 
. فحوزنو حوزنا شديدن وعظيم 
2. جدا. وخافو خوفن عظيم 
3. وشقو ال اتوا ب لل غايه 
4. وأيضا جميع اهل ال مدینه خافو 
5. خوفن غظيم. وشقو تيابهوم 
6. كبيرهوم وصغيرهوم وحوزنواهل 
A‏ ال يلك واخترو جمیم leise‏ 


لز دخ من لص صن o‏ 3 من ها 


بر m‏ 
© سر 


Translation 


(4b) On that day when Ahmad Pasha went up to the Citadel, they 
appointed him Sultan and (subsequently) people proclaimed in 
all the squares of Cairo that Ahmad Pasha had become the Sultan 
of Egypt and all of its towns. When (Ahmad) became the Sultan, 
he renewed the oppression over the people in Cairo, (5a) seeking 
to rob them of their wealth. In every district and town, whenever 
it was heard that Ahmad Pasha had rebelled against King Sulei- 
man, the people of the countryside also rebelled with him. When 
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the Jews heard that the Pasha had rebelled against Sultan Sulei- 
man and that he had become the Sultan in Egypt, they grieved 
tremendously, became very fearful, and tore their clothes into 
pieces.' Furthermore, all the residents of the city became anxious, 
too, and both the young as well as the old tore their clothes. The 
townspeople became sorrowful and all of its dwellers became hu- 


miliated. 
Commentary 


Folio 4b 
Line 11 


ov .אל‎ The separation of the definite article from its following 
noun and its manifestation as a separate written morpheme is 
common in Late Judaeo-Arabic (Khan 1991, 225; Hary 2009, 
110-11). 

Line 12 

/tulu‘/ reflects the preference in Egyptian Judaeo-Arabic for‏ טלוע 
the vowel /u/ (Rosenbuam 2002, 37; Hary 2017, 16-17, 20-21)‏ 
and the pattern /fu‘ul/, which is widespread in Egyptian Judaeo-‏ 
Arabic (equivalent to standard Egyptian Arabic /fiil/; Hary‏ 
(line 5); vx‏ עוצי For the pattern /fu‘ul/ see also‏ .)117-18 ,2009 
(line 6); mn (lines 11, 16).‏ 

Line 13 


! Literally: ‘they tore their clothes very much’. As is well known, the 
tearing of clothes is a sign of mourning in the Jewish tradition. 
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reflects the (almost) obligatory spelling of short /u/ with‏ סולטאן 
a waw in the Hebraised orthography in Late Egyptian Judaeo-‏ 
Arabic (Hary 2017, 16-17).‏ 

Line 15 

reflects the Hebraised orthography (Hary 1996) where the‏ עלא 
"alif maqsüra bi-sürati l-ya? is not spelled with a yod (as is more‏ 
common in the Arabicised orthography in Classical Judaeo-Ara-‏ 
bic); rather it is spelled with an ’alef here, perhaps due to Aramaic‏ 
influence (Hary 1992, 252-53).‏ 

Line 17 

reflects the frozen form of the relative pronoun in Late Ju-‏ אלדי 
daeo-Arabic (Hary 1992, 308).‏ 


Folio 5a 


Line 8 

reflects scribes’ avoidance of the combination w for its‏ אל יאוד 
perceived sacred significance (Blanc 1985, 306; Hary 1992, 90,‏ 
.)270 

Line 11 

and also 7515 in lines 12 and 15 reflect the spelling of‏ חוזנן שדידן 
the tanwin accusative in Late Judaeo-Arabic (when is appears in‏ 
the texts) with a final nun, rather than final ’alef, as is more com-‏ 
mon in the Arabicised orthography of Classical Judaeo-Arabic‏ 
(Khan 1991: Hary 1992, 296-98).‏ 


3. APPOINTMENT DEED OF A CANTOR 
IN THE KARAITE COMMUNITY, CAIRO 
(1575) 


Dotan Arad 


Transcription 


MS St. Petersburg, Evr. Ar. II 1378' 


It seems that the document is torn and its end is missing. On the 
verso there is an appointment deed for the same cantor in He- 


brew, but its wording is different. 


1 למא כאן בתא' נהאר אל pins‏ כ"ח שהר אב יא"ל3 סנה ה'ש'ל'ה' ליצירה חצל 
קאל וקיל 

2. וצ'ראב וכנאק ובקי 73 מן קאם יחב יתקדם אלי וטאיף אלמר' ב'ר'* apy‏ החזן לאנה 
באן חזן כביר 

3 ומשרת ma nois‏ שמחה ומלמד נו'ע'5 nm‏ לא אהלא' לדלך ולא ירצ'א אחד 
בהם ואלדי 


! Published with Hebrew translation in Arad (2016). 


.בתאריך = ? 


.יהפכהו אלהים לטובה = 3 


4 


.אלמרחום כבוד دا 


.נוחו עדן 


© Dotan Arad, CC BY 0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.09 


.10 


.11 


.12 


.13 


.14 


.15 


.16 
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ama‏ דלך ומתעצב ענאדה לקול אד' הנ' הג" אהרן יצ"ו וכ'ר'? יוסף אלתוריזי יצ"ו 
אלדינים תם אן אלדיינים 

אלמד' אע'* אשארו במא ראוה בעין אליראה ואכ'תארו ר' mnm‏ אלתוריזי הרופא 
יצ"ו יכון חזן כביר 

לאנה נעים קול pani‏ בבל ענין ואנה p»‏ משרת פי בית הכנסת לאנה אהלא' לדלך 
ואנה 

יכדם תלת pio‏ בלא ג'אמכיה ואנה יסמע לקול אלדיינים אלמד' אע' ולא יכאלפהס ود 
אמר מן אלאמור אלדיניניא 

ואנה יקים בואג'באת כדמת בית הכנסת כמא כאנו אלמשרתים אלדי כאנו קבלה 
ואנה יקים 

בואג'באת אלחזון שמחות man‏ ומילות ואבילות ואנה ל* יתבלף ען פעל שי מן דלך 
לא לכביר 

ולא לצג'יר ואנה יתואצ'ע מע אלקהל ויתנהג ony‏ בטוב לב וידרוש שלום הקהל 
גדולם וקטנם 

ואנה לא יתקלק? מן דלך ולא יקול אנא באעמל בלא ג'אמכיה מא לאחד עליא pon‏ 
ואלדי אכתאר 

אפעלה ואלדי מא אכתארה מא אפעלה ואנה OTD‏ עדוה וצאחבה פי הנא ועזא 
וג'ירה תם אן ר' 

mmm‏ אלתוריזי אחצ'רוה וסמע ג'מיע מא כתב עליה אע' תם ns‏ רצ'י בג'מיע מא 
דכר אע' 

וקבלה עליה כמא 327 אע' טואל אלמדה אלמד' אע' on‏ בעד TT‏ חתמו אלדינים 
אלמשאר אליהם 

באן לא סביל לאחד ور אלקהל בר' יה'! יתקדם עליה ולא יבתדלה [ל]אנה מא 
ביעמל דלך [אלא לשם] 

שמים ואן לא סביל לאחד יעאנדה ולן[...] [ג]מיע מא פעל וכל דל[ך] חצל ברצ'אהם 


.אדוננו הנשיא הגדול= 6 


.ישמרו צורו וגואלו. וכבוד רבי = 7 
.مذكور See Wehr (1994, 749), el‏ .אלמדכורין אעלאה = ° 
.יתקלקל Should probably be:‏ ° 


.ברוכים יהיו = 10 


Appointment Deed of a Cantor in the Karaite Community, Cairo 7 


Arabic Transcription 


1. لما کان بتا' نهار الاثنين כ"ח شهر اب יא"ל سنه ה'ש'ל'ה' ליצירה حصل JU‏ وقيل 
وضراب وخناق وبقى من قام يحب يتقدم الى وظايف ال المر' د'٦'‏ یعقوب החזן لانه 
كان qm‏ كبير 

3. ומשרת פי כנסת בית שמחה ומלמד נו'ע' وهم لا Sel‏ لذلك ولا يرضا احد بهم والدي 

4. بيحب دلك ومتعصب عناده لقول אד' הנ' הג' אהרן יצ"ו וכ'ר' יוסף אלתוריזי יצ"ו 
אלדינים ثم ان mmt‏ 

5. المد' اع" اشارو بما راوه بعين ANTS!‏ واختارو ר' יהודה אלתוריזי הרופא יצ"ו یکون 
۳ كبير 

o'yisY 6‏ קול pam‏ בכל ענין ul,‏ يكون משרת فی ma‏ הכנסת لانه |ג\ל لدلك al,‏ 

7 يخدم تلت سنین بلا جماكية وانه یسمع لقول mul‏ المد' اع' pire Y,‏ امر من 
الامور الدینینیا؟ 

8. وانه يقيم بواجبات خدمة non ma‏ كما كانو |(משרתים الدي كانو قبله وانه يقيم 

9و بواجبات |(חזון שמחות main‏ ומילות ואבילות ,| * یتخلف عن فعل شي من دلك 
لا لكبير 

Y, .10‏ لصغیر وانه یتواضع مع 5npJi‏ ויתנהג ony‏ בטוב לב וידרוש שלום הקהל גדולם 
וקטנם 

aly . 1‏ لا يتقلق من دلك ولا يقول انا باعمل بلا جماكية ما لاحد le‏ حکم والدي اختار 

2. افعله والدي ما اختاره ما افعله aly‏ يخدم عدوه وصاحبه في هنا وعزا وغيره ثم ان دا 

nmm 3‏ אלתוריזי احضروه وسمع جميع ما كتب عليه اع' ثم انه رضى بجميع ما دكر 
‘el‏ 

4. وقبله عليه كما دكر 2 طوال المده المد' !€ ثم بعد دلك חתמו \(דינים المشار اليهم 

5. بان لا سبيل لاحد من |(קהל בר' יה' يتقدم عليه ولا يبتدله [ل]انه ما بيعمل H‏ 
[אלא לשם] 

6. שמים وان لا سبيل لاحد يعانده ول[...] [ج]میع ما فعل وكل دل[ك] حصل برضاهم 


Translation 


With God’s help (1) On the date of Monday, 28th of Av, may God 
turn it for the better, of the year 5335 of the creation [=1575 
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CE], prattle (2) and quarrel and dispute had happened. Every- 
one who wanted to be appointed to the duties of the late, the 
honourable R. Jacob the cantor, because he was the chief cantor 
(3) and a beadle in the Bet Simcha synagogue, and a [children’s] 
teacher—may he rest in heaven—was found unsuitable for it. 
None of them was acceptable. He who (4) wants it stubbornly 
stood up against our master, our great Exilarch Aaron—may his 
Rock and Redeemer [=God] protect him—and against the hon- 
ourable R. Joseph al-Tawrizi—may his Rock and Redeemer pro- 
tect him—the judges. Thus, the aforementioned (5) judges or- 
dered, according to what they saw “with the eye of fear [of 
God],” and chose R. Judah al-Tawrizi the physician—may his 
Rock and Redeemer protect him—to be a chief cantor, (6) be- 
cause he has a pleasant voice and he is expert on every matter; 
and to be a beadle of the synagogue, because he is suitable for it. 
He will (7) serve 3 years without salary;'? and should obey the 
aforementioned judges’ orders; and he should not disobey them 
in any religious matter. (8) He should fulfil the duties of the syn- 
agogue’s service, as the former beadles have done; and he should 


fulfil (9) the duties of the cantorship in weddings, circumcision 


11 According to the Rabbanite calendar, 28th of Av 5335 occurred on 
Thursday, 14 August 1575. The Karaite calendar was not predetermined 
in that period. The date of the deed could be, therefore, one of the close 
Mondays to the Rabbanite date (11.8.1575 or 18.7.1575) or even a 
month later, if the Karaites added one month to the Hebrew Calendar 
that year. 


See Wehr (1994, 933): قال وقیل / قیل وقال‎ ‘long palaver; idle talk, prattle, 
gossip’. See also Kazimirski (1860, 837) JB; |. 


13 See Kazimirski (1860, 329). 
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celebrations, and mourning ceremonies, and should not be negli- 
gent'^ in doing any of it, in neither large nor (10) small matters. 
He should behave humbly with the congregation and relate to 
them with good heart, and greet the congregation, their old and 
their young (11), and not do it lazily." He should not say: “I am 
working without salary, nobody has a claim on me, and I will do 
(12) only what I choose"; and he should serve his friend as well 
as his enemy, in greetings and condolences and the like. Then R. 
(13) Judah al-Tawrizi was brought, and heard all of what is 
written about him above, and he agreed with all that was men- 
tioned above (14) and accepted it for himself, according to what 
is mentioned above for the aforementioned period. After that, the 
aforementioned judges assigned (15) that it is not possible" for 
any of the congregation (members)—may they be blessed—to be 
appointed instead of him, nor to replace him, because he is do- 
ing it only “in the name (16) of heaven" ] = with pure intentions], 
and there is no option for any to object to him with obstinacy. 
And [...] everything that was done. All of that happened of their 


[free] will... 


14 See Blau (2004, 193), Ub. 

15 See Hinds and Badawi (1986, 715), .اتقلقل‎ 

16 Before the judges. 

.באן לה סביל ,)558 ,2016( Friedman‏ زسبيل ,)461 ,1994( See Wehr‏ 17 


15 T have not found the eighth form of the root Ja in the dictionaries. 
This is perhaps a scribal error for what should read .יתבדלה‎ Blau (2004, 
36) attests to the existence of J4 in the eighth form, translating ‘to 
profane', but this meaning is not appropriate here. 
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Commentary 

Line 2 

Used as auxiliary verb; see Blau (2006, 47); Friedman (2016,‏ .ובקי 
.)60 

Line 4 

313. Bi-imperfect ‘he wants’. 


4. AHARON GARISH, METSAH AHARON 


Nahem Ilan 


A commentary on Deuteronomy, MS London Or. 10704 (Gaster 
Collection 930), fols. 97a—99b: 


Transcription 


וקולה pa‏ (!) יש בכם איש או אשה או משפחה או שבט אשר 1295 פונה היום מעים (!) 
ייי ומא הו מאסך אל תורה ואל מצות, פיגצ'ב אללה עליה וימחי אסמה ויבדילו יי לרעה 
ולא יואבה (!) יי סלוח לו nnnm‏ ייי את שמו מתחת השמים, כמא ni‏ הל 

מעשה גרא פי ואחד ואסמה שמואל, וכאן חכם עצ'ים, וזאל פיה אלקצא 
ונשתמד, וצאר ערל, ועבר פי דת אל ערילים, וערף פי דת אלדי להום, וצאר אויב 
לישראל, וערף פי עלמהום באל זאייד, וסמו אסמו אל ערילים פולו עלא אסמהום. וחסב 
5 באלו אן יפני ג'מעיית ישראל בר מנן, וגזר עלא ישראל אן יפניהום ולא יכלי בר מנן 
mno‏ )397( אתר. פראח לענד אל צולטאן אל ערילים וקאל לה: האדול אל mim‏ עדן...] 
לנא, ופי צלאה אלדי להום, ביודעו עלינא, ובירידו לנא אל וחיש, והום אעדא אל כובאר 
לנא, אסמע מני ואפניהום מן אל דוניא. ואלדי ידכול לדיינא נסתבקי להום אתר, ואן 
ידבול לדיינא נבקיה. פג'אובו אל אל (!) צולטאן וקאל לה: באיי חוג'ה נג'י עליהום חתא 
נפניהום? קאל להום: אנא ענדי ארבעין סואל. אן כאן ביג'אבוני עליהום כאן כיר, ואן כאן 
מא ביג'אובוני עליהום, ואלא אפניהום ג'מיעהום ג'ומלת אן ואחדה. 

פי דאלך אל סאעא אבעת אל צולטאן ורא אכאביר ישראל ואל חכמים, פוקפו 
קודאם אל צולטאן ואל דיואן ואל וזרא ואל אומרא. פוקף דאלך אל משומד אל רשע אל 
ערל וגזר וקאל אן יג'אוובוה (!) עלא האד אל ארבעין סואל. פמא קדרו יג'אבוה ולא עלא 


סואל אן ואחד. 


© Nahem Ilan, CC BY 0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.10 
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פבכיו ג'מעית ישראל N22‏ אן שדיד, וקאלו: יא מולאנא אל סולטאן, בנטלוב Tin‏ 
רחמה, ותרחמנא אנך תעטינא מוהלת ארבעין יום עלא קדר ארבעין סואל אלדי ביריד 
יסאלנא האדא אל רג'ול. פחט אללה סו פי קלבה אל רחמה, ואעטאהום מוהלת ארבעין 
יום. 

פג'ו לבית (98א) הכנסת וצלו ואתחננו קודאם אללה סו וגזרו תענית פי אל צבור, 
ובעתו רוסלא לג'מיע אל מודן אלדי קריבין אליהום, אנהו יצומו ויתחננו קודאם אללה סו. 

جرح אנה ואחד מן אל רוסלא ראח וג'אב nmn‏ עשרין יום. והו פי אל עשרין יום, 
ואלא צאדף רג'ול שיך וכביר ומחתרם. סאל לדאלך אל רגול וקאל לה: איש לך חאגה פי 
האד אל בלד? קאל לה: יא סידי, ענדך תעלם אן אל יהודים פי שודה עצ'ימה, ואכדו 
מוהלה מן אל סולטאן ארבעין יום, ומצ'ת מנהא עשרים יום, בקא עשרין יום אאכר, ובר 
מנן יקתלוהום ג'מיעוהון, אן מא ערפו דאלך אל סואלאת אלדי ביריד יסאל דאלך אל 
רשע לל יהוד. ג'אובו דאלך אל שיך וקאל לה: לא תכאף, אגלוס ענדי, ומא יציר לכום 
אלא אל ביר ואל סלאמה. פאגצבן וקעד may‏ מודת יח יום, בקי עליה por‏ מן אל עשרין. 
קאל דאלך אל רג'ול לל שיך: יא סידי, אטלקני חתא ארוח ואסוח פי אל דוניא, מא בקא 
לי צבר אני אקעוד הל יומין. קאל לה: יא ולדי, טוול רוחך וכון מסתעקד באללה סו, באנה 
מא ביתרוך בני ישראל ומא ביתג'לא ענהו, כ"ק לא אעזוב את ישראל, אלא הו מעהו פי 
בול שדה, ב"ק עמו אנכי בצרה. 

אל Pw‏ באן ענדה )398( ברכה מלאנה מייה. קאל לה: mp‏ אל av‏ חתא נצלי 
לאללה סו, ונדעיה לגמעיית ישראל אן ינצרהום עלא דאלך אל רשע. פקאמו אתניהום 
והום ידעו ויצלו לרב אל עאלמין בבלאץ ישראל. קאל דאלך אל שיך לדאלך אל יהודי: 
אשלח תיאבך חתא אנזל אנא ואיאך נעמל טבילה פי האד אל ברכה. שלח דאלך אל 
רג'ול תיאבו, וג'ו מלאכים אכדו אל דאלך אל תיאב ווצלוהום לחמאם מדינת אל יהוד 
אלדי פיהא דאלך אל גזרה. ונזלו חתא ינטבלו, וטלעו אתניהון פי דאלך אל חמאם. קאל 
דאלך אל רג'ול לל שיך: יא סידי, נחנא מן גאבנא להאד אל מכאן? קאל לה אל שיך: 
אסכות ואנצ'ור עגאייב אללה סו. 

פלמא וצלו להארת (!) אל mm‏ נצ'רו אל צולאם מאסכין אל mm‏ ועמאלין 
ביחצ'רוהום לחצ'רת אל סולטאן. קאל להום דאלך אל שיך: אפרגו האדא אל יהוד ואנא 


אטלע לחצ'רת אל סולטאן ואעטיה ג'ואבאתה. פאכדו דאלך אל שיך וקדמוה לל סולטאן. 
[ 
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וקאל 55 סולטאן ואל חאצ'רין: יג'י האד אל רגול ויסאלני. PR‏ רדת סואלתה (!) 
באן כיר, ואן כאן מא רדית סואלאתה ni»‏ קתלי אנא ود אל אול. קאל אל סולטאן: כלאם 
אן (99א) מליח קולת. פאחצ'רו דאלך אל רשע, וקאל לל שיך: אנתי, יא שיך, יא נחס, 
אנת תקדר man‏ לי גואבאתי? קאל לה: יא רשע, אנא בקדרת אלהים אלהי ישראל סו, 
באקדר ארוד לך ג'ואבאתך. לאכן אנא באתכלם כלמה באגאזת אל סולטאן ואל 
חאצ'רין, NINI‏ בדאלך ענדי בעץ' סואלאת. אן מא רדתהון, יכון דמך חלאל, אני אקתלך. 
קאל דאלך אל רשע: נעם, והכדא יציר. 

פקאם דאלך אל רשע עלא חילה וסאל אל ארבעין סואל, ורדהם דאלך אל שיך 
ג'מיעהום, וצאר ישראל יכלצו באל סלאמה. קאל דאלך אל שיך: יא מולאנא אל סולטאן, 
ואנא באריד אן ירוד סואלי. פסאלה אול סואל ותאני סואל ותאלת סואל ומא קדר 
יג'אווב (!) ולא ואחד. פאל חין אלתזם דאלך אל רשע אל קתל. קאם דאלך אל שיך 
וקאל: יא סידי, האד אל רשע, מן תורת משה רבינו ע"ה מדכור פי פרשת אתם נצבים 
אנה מצירה ינקלב אסמה, ותג'ו אנתו ותסמוה פולו. ונחנא כאן ענדנא אסמו שמואל. 
ואנצ'ור ביף אנתו אעטאכום אללה פהם, אנכון תסמוה פולו. אל פ — ox‏ יש ددم שורש 
פורה ראש ולענה; ואל ואו - והבדילו ה' לרעה; ואל ל - לא יאבה ה' סלוח לו; ואל ואו 
אלאכראנייה - ומחה ה' את שמו מתחת השמים. 

פי דאלך אל סאעא OND‏ אל שיך: יא סבע, אטלע Tm‏ נציבך. פאנשק אל חיט 
וטלע סבע אן כביר וקתלה, ומא כלא nin‏ אתר. ודאר אל סבע חתא יפתרס לל סולטאן. 
קאם אל סולטאן מן עלא כורסיה וקאל לל שיך: בחיאתך ובחיתאת (!) תוראתך אלדי הי 
אמת ויציב, כוד מני עהד, לם בקית אאדיה אל יהוד בשי אן וחיש אלא אכרמהום 
ואעזהום ואג'עלהום ריסא עלינא, וארפע ענהום ג'מיע אל כ'צאייר. בלצני מן האד אל 
סבע! פקאם קאל דאלך אל שיך לל סבע: יא סבע, מתא מא האד אל סולטאן אאדא לל 
יהוד, תטלע ותקתלה קתלת שניעה. וג'לס אל סולטאן עלא אל כורסי, וכלצו ישראל מן 
דאלך אל צרה. 

ומתל מא כלצו ישראל מן יד אל רשע, כדאלך יכלצו ישראל מן כל צרה וצוקה, 


ויהי ייי אלהים עמנו כאשר היה עם אבותינו, אמן וכן יהי רצון. 
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وقوله 5 (!) יש בכם איש או אשה או משפחה או 03V‏ אשר 1335 פונה היום מעים (!) 
™ وما هو ماسك ال תורה وال מצות, فیغضب الله عليه ويمحي اسمه ויבדילו )1( ייי לרעה 
ולא יואבה (!) v‏ סלוח לו ov nnm‏ את שמו מתחת השמים, كما جرت هل 

מעשה جرى في واحد واسمه שמואל, وكان حکم عظیم, وزال فيه القضاء ונשתמד, 
وصار my‏ وعبر في 7٦‏ ال ערילים, وعرف في 7 الذي لهوم, وصار אויב לישראל, وعرف 
في علمهوم بال زایید, وسمو اسمو ال ערילים فولو على اسمهوم. وحسب في بالو ان يفني 
יי ישראל בר מנן, וגזר علی ישראל ان يفنيهوم ولا بخلي בר מנן S‏ )297( اتر 
فراح لعند ال صولطان ال ערילים وقال له: هادول ال يهود عد[و؟...] لنا, وفي صلاه الدي 
لهوم, بیودعو علینا, وبیریدو لنا ال وحیش, وهوم اعدا ال كوبار لنا, اسمع مني وافنيهوم من ال 
دونیا. والدي يدخول لدیینا نستبقي لهوم اتر, وان يدخول لديينا نبقیه. فجاوبو ال ال (D‏ 
صولطان وقال له: بايي حوجه نجي علیهوم حتی نفنیهوم! قال لهوم: انا عندي اربعین 
سوال. ان كان بيجابوني علیهوم کان خیر, وان كان ما بيجاوبوني علیهوم. والا افنيهوم 
جمیعھوم جوملت ان واحده. l‏ 

فی دالك ال ساعا ابعت ال صولطان ورا = ישראל وال חכמים, فوقفو قودام ال 
صولطان وال دیوان وال وزرا وال اومرا. فوقف دالك ال משומד pwr!‏ الل ערל ود٦٦ JU,‏ ان 
یجاوبوه على ole‏ ال اربعين سوال. فما قدرو یجابوه ولا علا سوال ان واحد. 

فبکیو جمعیت ישראל بکا ان شدید, وقالو: يا مولانا ال سولطان, بنطلوب منك 
رحمه, وترحمنا انك تعطینا موهلت اربعین یوم على قدر اربعين سوال الدي بیرید Whey‏ هادا 
ال رجول. فحط الله ة في قلبه ال رحمه, واعطاهوم موهلت اربعین یوم. 

فجو (בית (N98)‏ 70127 وصلو واتحننوا قودام الله 0 ,גזרו תענית في ال צבור, 
وبعتوا روسلا لجمیع ال مودن الدي قريبين اليهوم, انهو یصوموا ویتحننو" قودام الله 1D‏ 

تم انه واحد من ال روسلا راح وجاب مودت عشرین یوم. وهو في العشرین یوم, والا 
Salo‏ رجول شيخ وکبیر ومحترم. سال لدالك ال رجول وقال له: ايش لك حاجه في هاد 
البلد؟ قال له: يا سيدي, عندك تعلم ان ال יהודים في شوده عظیمه, واخدو موهله من ال 


.سبحانه وتعالی : 


? This could be a case of borrowing from the Hebrew verb ۰ 
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سولطان اربعین یوم, ومضت منها עשרים یوم, بقا عشرین یوم اخر , ובר מנן یقتلوهوم 
جمیعوهون, ان ما عرفو دالك ال سوالات الدي بيريد يسال دالك |נרשע لل يهود. جاوبو 
دالك ال شيخ وقال له: لا تخاف, اجلوس عندی, وما يصير لكوم الا ال خير وال سلامه. 
فاغصبن وقعد عنده مودت TP‏ يوم, بقى عليه يومين من العشرين. قال دالك ال رجول ل 
شیخ: يا سيدي, اطلقني حتى اروح واسوح في ال دونیا, ما بقا لي صبر اني اقعود هل يومين. 
قال له: يا ولدي, طوول روحك وكون مستعقد بالله JD‏ بانه ما بيتروك بنى ישראל وما ששכ 
عنهو, כ"ק' לא אעזוב את ישראל, الا هو معهو فی کول شده, כ"ק עמו אנכי בצרה. 

ال شيخ كان عنده )298( بركه ملانه مييه. قال له: قوم الیوم حتى نصلي لله io‏ 
وندعيه لجمعييت ישראל ان ينصرهوم على دالك ال רשע. فقامو اتنيهوم وهوم يدعو ويصلو 
لرب ال عالمين بخلاص ישראל. 

قال دالك ال شيخ لدالك ال يهودي: اشلح تيابك حتى Jal‏ انا واياك نعمل טבילה 
في sla‏ البرکه. شلح دالك ال رجول تیابو, وجو מלאכים اخدو ال دالك ال تیاب ووصلوهوم 
لحمام مدینت ال يهود الدي فیها دالك ال גזרה. ونزلو حتی ینطبلو," وطلعو اتنیهون فی 
دالك ال حمام. قال الله ال رجول لل شیخ: یا سيدي, نحنا من جابنا لهاد ال مکان؟ قال 
له ال شیخ: اسکوت وانضور عجاییب الله so‏ 

فلما وصلو لهارت (!) ال يهود, نضرو ال صولام ماسکین ال يهود, وعمالین 
بیحضروهوم لحضرت ال سولطان. قال لهوم دالك ال شیخ: افرجو هادا ال يهود وانا اطلع 
لحضرت ال سولطان واعطیه جواباته. فاخدو دالك ال شيخ وقدموه لل سولطان. 

وقال لل سولطان وال حاضرین: يجي هاد ال رجول ويسالني. اين )1( ردت سوالاته 
كان خیر, وان كان ما رديت سوالاته یکون قتلی انا فی ال اول. قال ال سولطان: کلام ان 
(899) مليح قولت. فاحضرو دالك ال רשע, وقال لل شيخ: انتي, يا شیخ, یا نحس, انت 
تقدر ترود لی جواباتی؟ قال له: يا רשע, انا بقدرت אלהים אלהי ישראל סו, باقدر ارود لك 
جواباتك. لاکن Ul‏ باتکلم کلمه باجازت ال سولطان وال حاضرین, Uy‏ کدالك عندي 
بعض سوالات. ان ما ردتهون, یکون دمك حلال, اني اقتلك. قال دالك ו(רשע: نعم, 
وهکدا یصیر. 


.كما قال 3 


^ Borrowing from the Hebrew verb ,טבל‎ means dive in the water, or go 
under water. 
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فقام دالك pui‏ على حيله وسال ال اربعين سوال, وردهم دالك ال شيخ 
جمیعھوم, وصار ישראל یخلصو بال سلامه. قال دالك ال شیخ: يا مولانا ال سولطان, ט 
باريد ان یرود سوالي. فساله اول سوال وتاني سوال وتالت سوال وما قدر يجاووب ولا واحد. 
فال حين التزم دالك pvo‏ ال قتل. قام دالك ال شيخ وقال: يا سيدي, هاد |(רשע, من ال 
mmn‏ משה רבינו ע"ה مد کور فى פרשת אתם נצבים انه مصيره ينقلب اسمه, وتجو انتو 
وتسموه فولو. ونحنا كان عندنا اسمو שמואל. )299( وانضور كيف انتو اعطاكوم الله فهم, 
انكون تسموه فولو. ال ف )5( = אם יש בכם שורש פורה ראש ולענה; وال واو — 
והבדילו ייי לרעה; وال ل (5) — לא יאבה ייי moo‏ לו; والواو ال اخرانييه س ומחה יי את 
שמו מתחת השמים. 

في دالك ال ساعا قال ال شیخ: يا سبع, اطلع وخود نصيبك. فانشق ال حيط وطلع 
سبع ان كبير وقتله, وما خلا منه اتر. ودار ال سبع حتى يفترس لل سولطان. قام ال سولطان 
من على كورسيه وقال لل شيخ : بحياتك وبحيتات (!) توراتك الدي هي אמת ויציב, خود 
مني عهد, لم بقیت ااديه ال يهود بشي ان وحیش الا اكرمهوم واعزهوم واجعلهوم ريسا علینا, 
وارفع عنهوم جميع ال خصايير. خلصني من هاد ال سبع! فقام قال دالك ال شيخ لل سبع: 
يا سبع, متى ما هاد ال سولطان اادا لل یھود, تطلع وتقتله قتلت شنيعه. وجلس ال سولطان 
علا ال كورسى, وخلصو ישראל من دالك |(צרה. 

ومتل b‏ خلصو ישראל من يد |(רשע, كدالك يخلصو ישראל من كل צרה וצוקה, 
ויהי ייי אלהים (!) עמנו כאשר היה עם אבותינו, אמן וכן יהי רצון. 


Translation 


And his saying “lest there should be among you man, or woman, 
or family, or tribe, whose heart turneth away this day from the 
Lord” (Deut. 29.17) and he does not take hold of the Torah and 
the commandments, then the Lord shall be angry at him and shall 
blot out his name, and the Lord shall separate him unto evil [...] 
and will not be willing to pardon him [...] and shall blot out his 


name from under heaven” (Deut. 29.19), just like: 
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The story of a person named Shmuel, who was a great 
scholar, and he converted and became a Christian, and learned 
their religion, and became an enemy of Israel, and he became an 
expert in their ideas. The Christians called him Paulo. He thought 
to diminish the community of Israel—May it not befall us! He 
decreed to destroy Israel and not leave—May it not befall us— 
any (97b) survivors. So he went to the gentile Sultan and told 
him: “These Jews are our enemies, and in their prayers they curse 
us, they only want evil for us, and they are our worst enemies. 
Listen to me and I shall destroy them from the world. Whoever 
choses to convert to our religion we shall keep alive.” The Sultan 
answered him: “On what pretext are we going to destroy them?” 
He told him: “I have forty questions. If they answer them, so be 
it; and if they don’t, I shall surely destroy them all at once.” 

At that moment the Sultan sent for the Jewish leaders and 
scholars, and they came before the Sultan, the Prime Minister, 
ministers, and princes. That evil convert stood there and decreed, 
and said they needed to answer those forty questions. They could 
not answer, not even a single question. 

The community of Israel wept hard, and said: “Our master 
the Sultan, we ask you for mercy, please spare us and give us an 
extension of forty days for the forty questions this man wants to 
ask us.” God almighty put mercy in his heart, and he gave them 
a forty-day extension. 

They came to the (98a) synagogue, and prayed and be- 
seeched God almighty, and decreed a communal fast, and sent 


messengers to all the nearby towns to fast and pray to God al- 
mighty. 
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One of these messengers went missing for twenty days. On 
the twentieth day he saw an honoured, distinguished old man. 
The old man asked that person: “Do you have any business in this 
town?” He said: “Sir, you should know that the Jews are in seri- 
ous trouble, and have received a forty-day extension from the 
Sultan, twenty of which have already passed. Twenty days are 
left, and—May it not befall us—they will kill everyone, if they 
don’t know the questions this evil man wants to ask the Jews.” 
The old man answered him: “Don’t be afraid. Sit with me, and 
you will have nothing but good and peace.” Against his will he 
sat with the old man for eighteen days. With two days left out of 
the twenty, the man told the old man: “Sir, please let me go and 
I will go wander the world. I have no patience left in me to wait 
these two days.” He told him: “My son, be patient, and believe in 
God almighty, who will not leave the sons of Israel and will not 
desert them, as it is said “I will not forsake my people Israel” (1 
Kgs 6.13; altered version), but he is with them in all trouble, as 
it is said “I will be with him in trouble” (Ps. 91.15). 

The old man had (98b) a pool full of water. He told him: 
“Get up today in order we will pray to God almighty, and ask him 
on behalf of the community of Israel, to help them with that evil 
man.” The two of them rose, and they were calling and praying 
to the Lord of the World for the redemption of Israel. That old 
man said to that Jew: “Take off your clothes, so that you and I 
can get into this pool for ritual immersion.” The man took his 
clothes off, and angels came and took the clothes, and brought 


the men to the bath in the town of the Jews in danger of the 
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decree. They went down for ritual immersion, and the two im- 
mersed in that bath. The man said to the old man: “Sir, who 
brought us to this place?” The old man said to him: “Be quiet and 
see the greatness of the Lord almighty.” 

When they got to the Jewish neighbourhood, they saw the 
evil ones taking the Jews to bring them to the Sultan. The old 
man told them: “Let these Jews go, and I will come to the Sultan, 
and give him his answers.” They took the old man and brought 
him to the Sultan. 

He said to the Sultan and the others who were present: “Let 
this man come and ask me. If I answer his questions, good; and 
if I don’t answer his questions, kill me first.” The Sultan said: 
“Well (99a) spoken.” They brought the evil man, who said to the 
old man: “You, worthless old man, you can give me my an- 
swers?!” He told him: “Ho, evil one, I—with the power of God 
almighty, God of Israel—can give you your answers. But I will 
say something, with the permission of the Sultan and those pre- 
sent. I also have a few questions. If you don’t answer them, your 
blood shall be permitted, and I will kill you.” The evil man said: 
“Yes, and so be it.” 

That evil rose and asked the forty questions. That old man 
answered him all of them, and Israel were saved in peace. The 
old man said: “Our master, the Sultan, I want him to answer my 
questions.” So he asked him a first question, and second and 
third, and he couldn’t answer a single one. He immediately was 
condemned to death. That old man rose and said: “Sir, that evil 
man is mentioned in the Torah of Moses—may he rest in peace— 


in the portion of Atem Nitsavim ‘Ye stand’, and that eventually his 
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name will be changed, and you would call him Paulo, and with 
us his name was Shmuel. See how God has given you wisdom to 
call him Paulo (1515): 
יש בכם שורש פורה ראש ולענה; ו - והבדילו יי לרעה; ל - לא יאבה‎ o8 — פ‎ 
את שמו מתחת השמים!‎ ^" nnm — לו; ו‎ moo» 
P - ‘lest there should be among you a root that beareth gall and 
wormwood’ (Deut. 29.17); ۷۷ - ‘And the Lord shall separate him 
unto evil out’ (v. 20); L - ‘The Lord will not spare him’ (v. 19); 
W - ‘and the Lord shall blot out his name from under heaven’ (v. 
19). 

At that moment the old man said: “Lion, go out and take 
your share!” The wall broke open and a big lion came out, who 
killed him and left no remains. The lion turned around to kill the 
Sultan. The Sultan rose off his throne and told the old man: “By 
your life and the life of your Torah, which is true, take a promise 
from me that I will do nothing evil to the Jews, only respect and 
glorify them, and make them chiefs over us, and remove all trou- 
bles from them. Save me from that lion!” The old man rose and 
told the lion: “Ho, Lion, when this Sultan is ill-favoured toward 
the Jews, come out and kill him in a shameful death.” The Sultan 
sat on his throne and Israel were saved from that trouble. 

And as Israel were saved from that evil, they shall be saved 
from any trouble and calamity, “and may God be with us, like he 
was with our fathers” (1 Kgs 8.57). Amen. 
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Commentary 


The story brought here is unusual in two dimensions: it is the 
only folk story mentioned in Metsah Aharon, and it reflects a cul- 
tural setting that was foreign to Aleppo Jewry in the early 16th 
century. However, it fits well with Rabbi Aharon Garish’s cultural 
background. The commentary was based mostly on Midrashim 
and early Agadot, Torah commentaries (Rabbenu Hananel, Rabbi 
Avraham Ibn Ezra, Hizkuni, Nahmanides, Bahya ben Asher, 
Rabbi Yaacov ben Asher [Ba‘al Ha-Turim], the Tosafotists), Rabbi 
Yehoshua Ibn Shu‘ayb’s sermons, Maimonides (Mishne Torah and 
The Guide for the Perplexed), and Arba‘a Turim—Orah Hayyim. 
Therefore, his cultural world was a blend of the best of Europe’s 
composition—Spain, Provence, France, and Ashkenaz. 

The background for this story is the public polemics that 
took place between churchmen, particularly converts, and Jew- 
ish leaders in Spain and France, especially during the 13th-14th 
centuries, which was unknown to the Muslim Orient. While 
strange to the Aleppo lifestyle, it shows that the thrilling plot, the 
eventual miraculous resolution, and anchoring the story in Torah 
verses were enough to include it in the commentary. It is a re- 
flection of the commentator's (or his ancestors’) cultural world, 
a heritage passed on from generation to generation, dearly cher- 
ished. 

Various considerations (literary, linguistic, stylistic, and ed- 


ucational) suggest that it started as an oral sermon given by 
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Rabbi Aharon on Shabbat Nitsavim, which later resulted in it be- 


ing included in the written commentary. 


> This story is found in a shorter version in Havlin (1995, 176—177), 
and the arena there is Provence, probably the 12th Century. See also 
Ilan (1996, esp. 181—184, 207—210). 


5. KITAB 1۸77 AL-QUHUF (1600S)! 


Humphrey Taman Davies 


Al-Shirbini’s work, which he probably wrote in or soon after 
1686, is perhaps unique in pre-20th-century Arabic literature, 
and unusual in any pre-20th-century scholarly literature, in fo- 
cusing on the countryside as a cultural, social, economic, and re- 
ligious site in its own right. The work, which is in two parts, sur- 
veys, in the first, the three estates of rural (effectively, north- 
eastern Egyptian Delta) society: the peasant (and above all the 
poor peasant) as cultivator or fallah; the country pastor or faqih; 
and the mendicant rural Sufi or faqir. A further section analyses 
and mocks bad verse written by peasants and other marginal fig- 
ures (e.g., a Mamluk emir of Ethiopian origin). The second part 
of the work analyses at length and with numerous digressions a 
forty-seven-line poem, supposedly written by a peasant called 
Abū Shadüf. The poem describes its supposed author's rise and 
fall, evolves into an extended lament for the delicious foods that, 
in his decline, the poet can only dream of eating, and ends with 
the poet's describing his project to restore his fortunes by going 
to the city and stealing slippers from outside a mosque. The book 
winds up with a miscellany of anecdotes, mostly about grammar- 


ians. 
! Reprinted from Davies (ed.) (2016, 1:65-78, 122-27, 129-31). 


© Davies, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.11 
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The thrust of the argument throughout the book is that 
country people are coarse (kathif) and their natures cannot be 
changed; they contrast in all things with the city dweller, who is 
refined (latif). Coarseness in this context includes physical gross- 
ness, moral turpitude, and ignorance. Of particular concern to 
the author are the false claims to knowledge made by ‘people of 
the countryside’; in a number of scenes, Azhari scholars are chal- 
lenged to a battle of wits by a village man of religion, the hol- 
lowness of whose learning is exposed and ridiculed by his oppo- 
nents. 

There is evidence that, against the conventional notion of 
cultural decline, literacy increased during the Ottoman period, in 
part because of the spread of the kuttab, a school in which young 
children memorised the Qur’an and achieved basic literacy and 
numeracy. As a result, as Nelly Hanna (1998, 102-3) writes, 
“many more people knew how to read and write beyond those 
who were attached to institutions of higher education” and liter- 
acy spread, especially among artisans and tradesmen. It is possi- 
ble that the traditional gatekeepers of learning became alarmed 
by this process and that the author, of whose career little is 
known beyond his having been at some point a bookseller, was 
commissioned to write Brains Confounded to undermine claims to 
knowledge by the non-scholarly non-elite. According to this in- 
terpretation, then, the ‘people of the countryside’ are but stand- 
ins for the great unwashed in general, and for those who threat- 
ened the scholarly hegemony over knowledge in particular. 

The comic impact of Brains Confounded depends on two 


conceits. The first is that the Ode and other verses ascribed by 
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the author to peasants are indeed of rural origin and represent 
actual rural literary production. This is obviously untrue, and we 
assume that such verses were manufactured by al-Shirbini or oth- 
ers of his milieu to be the butt of their satire. The discovery of a 
short work dating to some forty years before Brains Confounded 
and containing some of the same poems satirised by al-Shirbini 
offers an intriguing hint that such writings may have been in 
fashion in the second half of the 17th century. 

The second conceit is that such verse merits the deployment 
of the tools of etymological, grammatical, rhetorical, and histor- 
ical analysis developed by Arab philologists for the elucidation 
of the fundamental texts of their culture, such as the Qur'an and 
classical verse, even while the author is at pains to stress that the 
material that is the object of these critical attentions is innately 
ridiculous and unworthy of consideration as literature by virtue 
both of its ‘rural’ language and the low social status, and concom- 
itant vices, of its creators. 

Taken as a whole, al-Shirbini’s work provides an example 
of Arabic comic writing at its best, its arguments at base serious, 
its techniques inventive, its energy never flagging. It also pro- 
vides, in its multiple digressions into subjects as diverse as fleas 
and farting, an intriguing window into the mind, or perhaps the 
mental lumber room, of an educated man of the mid-Ottoman 
period in Egypt. 

The first two excerpts are from a passage in the first part of 
the work entitled ‘Accounts of What Happened to Peasants Who 
Went to the City’. They exemplify the presentation of the peasant 


as irredeemably gross, both physically and morally, and touch on 
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a number of frequently recurring themes: the peasant’s trip to the 
city (Cairo) to pay taxes to his ‘master’ (the local tax-farmer, usu- 
ally a Mamluk), such trips inevitably leading to misadventure; 
Turkish as a shibboleth of the elite; and the peasants’ terror of 
forced labor. The second set of excerpts focuses on the preten- 
sions to knowledge of the rural faqih ‘country pastor’, and his 
actual ludicrous ignorance, which render him easy prey for the 


‘well-instructed’. 
Transcription 


3.22 


(وقيل طلع رجل فلاح یورد لأستاذه المال) فأنزله في محل فيه طاقة مفتوحة تشرف على حريم 
cud‏ و ہہ ہت 
بے NU qoid‏ انا Wu‏ 
Ge‏ بعصي ہی c‏ میں ہد مہ ید ہو Mise‏ 
بقيت متل الاماره وبقت ام معيكه متل امراة الامير استاد البلد ثم إته صبر حتی أقبل الليل 
ودخلٍ الأمیر إلى منزله فقام الفلاح ونظر من الطاقة celà‏ الامیر جالس على سرير من العاج 
وعليه gly‏ الفرش وجلست زوجته على سرير متله Ol pS‏ الأمير صار يلاطفها وينادمها برقيق 
الكلام تارة بالتركي وتارة بالعربي إلى أن ال تر سے 
بها فأتت إليه وتملّى بحسنها وجمالها على أحسن حال pally‏ سرور وحبور ومنوال ثم إِنّه کل 
واحد منهما انضجع على سريره ونام 


3.3 


قال فلمّا أصبح الصباح i‏ الفلاح bls‏ أستاذه A> gig‏ 2 بلده فلمًا طلع الكفر لاقته زوجته 

ا معيكه وسلمت عليه وجلست هي وإياه في منادمة مغل منادمة القرود أو بربرة الھنود إلى أن 
سألته عن المدینة وعن أستاذ البلد فقال لها يا أمّ معيكه المدينة مليحه ولا صعب غير الشخاخ 
تر الس سر uu‏ مور ו 
VIEN‏ نعي فيها الفول 00 0 - 8 8 AER‏ 
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لها بخمسة انصاف فلوس جدد ولابسه شایه خضره الله أعلم أنّها صبغتها ببرسیم ويا مَحْسَنْها 
في وقت ديك العمله الي يعملوها الاس مع النسوان وخاطري يا ام معيكه تعملي لي متلها 
حتى يقولوا الناس ومشايخ الكفر ابو معيكه بقا متل الاماره فقالت يابو معيكه إحكي لي يا ابو 
معيكه على Jl‏ شفته من امراة استادك فقال لها لمّا رحت المدينه وطلعت للاستاد وحطني 
في موضع فيه طاقه تطلّ على الحريم وعلى الموضع SI‏ ينام فيه الامير فصبرت لمّا دخل الليل 
وبقیت اتختس كيف الکلب الزوام فشفت الامیر استادنا قعد على خشبه سوده مربوطه 

بشرامیط بیض لها اربع رجلین كيف عريشة المَقات JI‏ نعملها أيام البطيخ في الغيط وقعدت 
ارام gas ass le‏ معل Bite‏ لقبط s‏ یکلبها بكاوم الجنادی بقول gl‏ شام اسم 
تقول له شقلب مقلب حتی اشتهی منها ديك العمله فحدفها بنواره حمره متل نوارة ابو النوم 
فقامت تشن jy‏ حتی جت له وعمل فيها العمله فقالت له أمّ معيكه واحیات شاربك الي 
كيف شارب التیس لا أعمل لك متل عمل الاماره وتفش على مشایخ الکفر اصبر لمّا يجي 
اللیل تبلغ مرادك 


3.4 


قال فصبر الفلاح حتی دخل اللیل فقال لها اقعدي في مَدُود الحماره وانا أقعد في مدود البقرہ 
قصادك ففعلت وقعدت في المدود وعلیها الشلاتيت والشراميط وآثار الحلة وفيها الشخاخ 
أيضًا قال فلمّا خطر التعيس الناصية قضاء الحاجة بعد أن صار ينادمها بكلام مثل نبيح 
الكلاب شياط وعياط وضراط وسؤال عن البقرة والعجلة والتور والجلّة وغير ذلك أراد أن يرميها 
بشيء مثل ما فعل ey‏ يده في المدود فرأى قالب طوب محروق فأخذه وحدفها به 
فوقع في وسط رأسها ففلقها وسال الدم فصرخت del‏ صوتھا فأقبلوا الجیران ومشايخ البلد 
ووصل الخبر إلى حاکم البلد فأقبل هو وطائفته وسأل عن القضية فاخبروه بها فأخذه وضربه 
ضربًا موجعًا وأحضروا للمرأة جرائحي قطب رأسها ومکث يجري علیها شهرا کاملا حتى برشت 
فانظر لهذا النحس التعیس + li,‏ عقله الخسیس + كيف ظهر من ملاعبته لزوجته al‏ والنکد 
٭ وقيام الغارات فى البلد + 


3.25 


(واتفق أنّ ثلاثة أنفار من قحوف الریف آرادوا طلوع المدینة) فساروا حتى قربوا منها فقال 
كبيرهم وصاحب الرأي فيهم ان مدينة مصر كلها جنادي وعسکر يقطعوا الروس واحنا فلاحین 
وان È‏ لم تعمل متلهم ونرطن عليهم بالتركي والا يقطعوا روسنا فقالوا له أصحابه يابو دعموم إحنا 
ما نعرف تركي ولا غيره فقال لهم Ul‏ تعلمت التركي زمان إن كنت آقعد حدا المشدّ والنصراني 
aS;‏ برکبه فقالوا له أصحابه Lele‏ التركي Jus‏ لهم إذا طلعنا المدينه نروح الحمّام الي يقولوا 
عليه نعيم الدنيا نستحمًا فيه ونغسل جلودنا ويقولوا فيه نقره غويطه یشخوا ویخروا فيها وبعد ما 
نخرج من نعيم الدنيا ونقف نلتف في بردنا eu,‏ امرنا اقول لكم Flo‏ محمّد قولوا لبيك وهاه 
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نوار آقول لکم معاکم شي s rera a‏ ا eG‏ 
wl‏ وف سس ال ویشیع me‏ الكفر اثنا obj "nne‏ بالتركي فیخافوا 
Ca‏ مشايخ الکفر ولا يبقى لهم علينا کلام أبدًا فقالوا له أصحابه دي شوره صواب یابو دعموم 


3.6 


قال فساروا حتی طلعوا مصر وسألوا عن الحمّام فدلوهم عليه فدخلوا وشلحوا الزعابيط وأرموا 
البرد والشلاتيت وصاروا عريانين مثل ما یفعلوا في البرك والابیار فقال لهم چیه eJ‏ 
استروا أنفسكم فأرادوا أن يأخذوا البرد يستتروا بها فأرموا لهم صنّاع الحمّام فوط P‏ من رجيع 
الحمّام فربطوها على عوراتهم غصب عنهم وصارت عوراتهم في الغالب مکشوفة وأيورهم 
مدلية ودخلوا الحمّام مثل فحول الجاموس + أو المعيز أو التيوس > 


3.27 


حتی بقوا داخل الحمام * وغسلوا ما علیهم من الوسخ والسخام ٭ وغطسوا في الحيضان × مثل 
الثيران أو الجدیان » وخرجوا مع بعضهم البعض * وقد تزلزلت منهم الارض + وهم في حالة 
uN PEST‏ = حتى لبسوا الزعابيط ٭ وتلفعوا بتلك الشلاتيت « وسحبوا النبابيت * 
على ال کتاف > وأرادوا الخروج بلا خلاف s‏ قال فصاح pede‏ صاحب الحمّام ٭ هاتوا الأجره 
يا عرصات يا ليام » فالتفت كبيرهم وقال لأصحابه قرداش محمّد فقالوا له GLI‏ وهاه نوار فقال 
لهم معاكم شي بير منقار يعني جديد فقالوا يوق يوق يعني ما معنا شي فقال لهم صاحب 
الحمّام في أي وقت يا تيوس اتعلّمتم التركي المعكوس وبقيتم أكابر وأمارة وما هذا التركي الذي 
يشبه الخرا - الله لا يخرج منکم عرص حتى يحط الاجر بزیادہ والا ו البرد رهن 
على الأجره قال e‏ م انه ET E‏ بصکهم وضربهم وأخذوا البرد 2 منهم وخرجوا من عنده 
وتدارکوا في الأجرة واقترضوها من أهالي الکفر وخلّصوا بردهم وتوجّهوا M‏ حال سبيلهم 


3.28 


(وطلع رجل منهم المدینة فصادف الجلاد) ينادي في الأسواق على = استحقّ القتل يقول 
يا معاشر الناس فظن أنه ينادي العونه يا فلاحين ففرٌ هاريًا حتى وصل إلى الکفر فرأى جماعة 
من بلده يريدوا الذهاب إلى المدینة فقال لهم لا تطلعوا المدینة فإتهم ينادوا فیھا للعونه والسخره 
سے بب cde‏ ة والعونة فانظر إلى 35 عقولهم 
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4.14 


(وسأل فقیه ریف بعض -\6 وقال له مرادي ied igh‏ على مذهب الإمام الشافعي 
فضحك عليه من جهله وطرده 


4.15 


(ودخل على العلامة الحُمّيدي رحمه الله تعالى رجل من فقهاء الریف) وقال له عندك مختصر 
القرآن وكان الحميدي شيخ الصحافین بمصر فقال الشيخ رحمه الله نعم اجلس حتى أنظره 
لك Rls nid‏ وصل ال علی Uy otl‏ له مد با سيدي eia pee‏ ال له 
es‏ تر رر یی ات مين عاذ یو ہیر یہہ 
امس مهم سألوا فقيه الريف عن حاله فقال لهم آنا رجل اقزي الأولاد في بلدي القرآن 
ريد a ae‏ سے ی ه بالسرعه 
فضحك عليه الحاضرون ومضی إلى حال سبیله 


4.16 


(وسعی رجل من الا کابر عند قاضي القضاة بمصر المحروسة ليأخذ لرجل فقیه نیابة في بعض 
ee‏ 
le‏ ا د فمضى إلى diss‏ سس 


4.17 


(ودخل ب بعض الفقهاء الجهال على أبي حنيفة النعمان رضي الله عنه) ورجل الإمام مودق 
لوجع أصابها فلمّا ol,‏ الامام في هيئة حسنة وثياب فاخرة لم abe,‏ وکان الا مام يقرّر في sius‏ 
صلاة الصبح ما حكمها إذا طلعت الشمس ونحو ذلك فقال له هذا الجاهل إذا طلعت 
الشمس قبل الفجر ما حكم الصلاة فقال الامام آن لأبي حنيفة أن یمد رجله ثم مذها في 
وجهه ومضی على درسه ولم يلعفت إليه 


4.18 


(واتفق 5b‏ اثنین اختصما في آية من AS‏ الله تعالی) فقال آحدهما لعلهم يتفكرون وقال 
جو ہے وو ہک پر ہت 
Mone We‏ ہی سی وت تہ 
کلام الله 

¢ 
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4.22 


وو رر او و Or ud‏ 
یسمعوا قراءتہ إلى أن وصل إلى قوله تعالی Sol‏ راهم lE‏ فقالوا له يا شيخ 
نجست القرآن كلام الله ما فيه كلاب وأنت تجعل فيه كلاب اخرج من بلدنا والا قتلناك قال 
فقام رجل منهم وقال لا تضربوه ولا تقتلوه حتى نرسل لفقي بلدنا الحاج مخالف الله ونسأله 
فإن قال ₪ إن القرآن فيه كلاب تركناه وإلا قتلناه قال فأرسلوا خلف هذا الرجل فحضر شخص 
SE‏ سارية الجبل من طوله أو عمود الصواري من غلظه وثقل ذاته ورؤيته تقشع منها الجلود 
وهو ملفع بجرام أبيض دنس لا غير فلمّا حضر وجلس أخبروه بالقضية فنظر يمينا وشمالا وقال 
لهم اصبروا حتى أبين لكم الأمر وأكشف لكم d] Jl‏ انضجع على قفاه وقال لهم 
اطرحوا علي الحرام فطرحوه عليه فسكت ساعة على هذه الحالة لا يتحرّك ثم إنّه قام بسرعة 
عريان rk‏ اراس رو یمم سوہ نظ کو رت ה Kd‏ 
دک uu.‏ ل سی 
e‏ را حیوانات ی ue cin duas‏ 
حار ار حل يروت ولا و لعلو ٍ+ 02099 
الله الذي خلصه من هؤلاء الجهلة 


Translation 


Accounts of What Happened to Peasants Who Went to the City 


3.22 


And it is said that a peasant came and brought his master his 
taxes and the latter put him up in a room that had an aperture 
that overlooked the private quarters of the emir. When night 
came the peasant said to himself, “I wonder, Abü Mu‘aykah, what 
the emirs do with their women when they’re by themselves. Just 
watch what your master does with his wife and when you go back 


to the hamlet you can tell Umm Mu‘aykah to do it like the emirs 
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and she'll pleasure you the very same way. I bet they spout gib- 
berish to one another in Turkish.? Just you watch the way they 
do it with their women and you'll be able to tell the brave lads, 
‘Now I'm just like the emirs and Umm Mu‘aykah’s like the wife 


p» 


of the emir, the master of the village!" So he waited patiently 
until night came and the emir entered his house. Then the peas- 
ant got up and, looking through the aperture, saw the emir sitting 
on a bed of ivory furnished with all kinds of coverings, and his 
wife came and sat on another just like it. The emir engaged with 
her in gentle talk and conversation of a refined sort, now in Turk- 
ish and now in Arabic, till, desiring to consummate the act with 
her, he took a rose from his side and tossed it at her, and she 
came to him and he luxuriated in her comeliness and beauty to 
his heart's content, and with the most perfect pleasure, satisfac- 
tion, and abandonment, after which each one lay down on his 


own bed and went to sleep. 


3.23 


Come morning, the peasant took leave of his master and set off 
for his village. When he reached the hamlet, he was met by his 
wife, Umm Mu‘aykah, and she greeted him and they sat down 
together for a conversation like the converse of apes or the jab- 
bering of Indians, and so it went until she asked him about the 
city and about the master of the village, and he told her, Umm 


Mu‘aykah, the city's a fine place and there's nothing that's hard 


? As the language of the Ottoman élite, Turkish was the shibboleth of 
the military caste. 
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there except for pissing! And there's nothing so fair either as our 
master's wife—she jingles and jangles and wears clothes pretty 
as poppy flowers, red and yellow, and on her head she wears a 
cap just like the one that I wear at the Feast that I bought when 
we got married for a silver piece and a copper piece, and on her 
wrists she has yellow bracelets made of God only knows what— 
date stalks or something. She was wearing a red shift sewn like 
the sacks we pack fresh-picked beans in and on her legs were 
anklets like Umm Du'*müm's* that I bought her for five silver- 
pieces-worth of coppers and she was wearing a green jacket, God 
only knows what she'd dyed it with—clover or something. How 
fine she looked when they did the thing that people do with 
women, and I want you, Umm Mu‘aykah, to do it for me just like 
she did, so that the people and the shaykhs of the hamlet say, 
‘Now Abū Mu'aykah's just like the emirs!” Said she, “Tell me, 
Abū Mu‘aykah, what you saw your masters wife do, Abū 
Mu‘aykah.” He told her, “When I went to the city and went to the 
master's and he put me in a room with an aperture looking down 
into the private quarters and the room where the emir sleeps, I 
waited till night came, crouched like a snarling dog. Then I saw 
our master the emir sit down on a black wooden thing tied to- 


gether with white rags. It had four legs, just like the squash trellis 


? The reference seems out of place because it has no equivalent in the 
earlier part of the story. However, jokes about peasants not being able 
to find a place to relieve themselves in the city are central to other sto- 
ries that occur later (1.12.1, 2) and were apparently a stock element in 
the mockery of peasants. 


^ Umm Du'müm: presumably a second wife. 
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that we put up in the fields at the watermelon harvest. His wife 
sat down on a wooden thing of the same sort, like the shovel- 
sledge they use to flatten the fields. He started talking trooper 
talk to her, saying, ‘Humpety-tumpety!’ and she answered, ‘Upsy- 
downsy!’ and so it went on till he wanted to do it with her. Then 
he heaved a red flower like a poppy at her and she got up jingling 
and jangling and went to him and he did it to her.” Said Umm 
Mu‘aykah, “I swear by your billy-goat whiskers, Pll do it for you 
like the emirs do and then you can preen yourself in front of the 
shaykhs of the hamlet. Be patient until nightfall and you will at- 


tain your desire!” 


3.24 


So the peasant waited till night and then said to her, “You sit in 
the donkey's trough and 1:11 sit in the cow's in front of you!” So, 
she did as he said and sat down in the trough in her rags and 
tatters and traces of dung, not to mention the piss that was on 
her. When the miserable wretch decided to consummate the 
act—after he'd engaged with her in converse sweet as the barking 
of dogs, with hubbub and hullabaloo and farting and questions 
about the cow and the calf and the ox and the dung cakes and so 
forth—he wanted to toss something at her as the emir had done, 
so he put his hand into the trough and saw a piece of burnt brick, 
which he took and heaved at her. The brick hit her in the middle 
of her head and cracked it open and the blood ran and she 
screamed at the top of her lungs, and the neighbors and the 


shaykhs of the village came and the news reached the chief of 
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police of the village, who proceeded to the place with his entou- 
rage and enquired into the matter. They told him what had hap- 
pened and he took the man and beat him severely; and they got 
the woman a surgeon, who sewed up her head and spent a whole 
month treating her before she recovered. Observe this wretch 
with luck ungraced and the stupidity of his mind debased, and 
how, from his clowning with his wife, sorrow, woe, and mayhem 


in the village grew! 


3.25 


And it happened once that three clods from the countryside de- 
cided to go to the city. When they were almost there, their leader 
and counselor said, “The city of Cairo is all troopers and foot- 
soldiers that cut off people’s heads, and we are peasants, and if 
we don't do as they do and gabble at them in Turkish, they'll 
chop off our heads.” “Abū Du‘miim,” said his companions, “we 
know nothing about Turkish or anything else!” “I learnt Turkish 
long ago," he answered them, “when I used to sit next to the 
bailiff and the Christian, knee to knee." So his companions said 
to him, “Teach us Turkish!” “When we get to the city,” he said, 
“we'll go to the bathhouse, which people call Heaven on Earth, 
and take a bath and wash our hides—they say it has a deep hole 
that they shit and piss in! As we're leaving Heaven on Earth and 
are wrapping ourselves in our cloaks and about to be on our way, 
Pll say to you, ‘Kardeş Mehmet!’ (‘Brother Mehmet") and you 


say, ‘At your command!’ and ‘Hah! Ne var?’ (Huh! What's up?’). 
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Then 1:11 ask you, ‘Do you have bir "?זה תטות‎ meaning a copper 
piece, and you say, ‘Yok yok!’ meaning ‘No, we don’t.’ Then the 
bathhouse keeper will get scared and say to himself, ‘These are 
foreign troopers who chop off people’s heads!’ and he’ll let us 
leave without paying and everyone will stand in awe of us and 
we'll be treated in Cairo like emirs. Word will spread in the ham- 
let that we’ve become emirs and speak Turkish, and the shaykhs 
of the hamlet will be afraid of us and they’ll have no more au- 
thority over us at all!” “Sound thinking, Abū Du‘miim!” said his 


companions. 


3.26 


So, they proceeded until they reached Cairo and asked for the 
bathhouse, and the people directed them to it and they entered, 
shedding their woolen wraps and throwing their cloaks and the 
rest of their rags on the ground and leaving themselves naked, 
just as they do at the ponds and wells. “Make yourselves decent!” 
the bathhouse keeper told them, and they were about to take 
their cloaks and cover themselves with those when the bathhouse 
workers threw them some old, used towels. Like it or not, they 
had to tie these over their privates, though these remained for 
the most part exposed, and, penises wagging, they went into the 
bathhouse, looking like buffalo bulls or billies and bucks. 


5 Mungar, i.e., mangir, an Anatolian Ottoman copper coin, the equivalent 
of the Egyptian copper piece jadid; see further Pamuk (2000, 38). 
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3.27 


Once inside, they washed off the muck and the mire, plunging 
into the tanks like young oxen or kids, and emerged again all 
together, the ground shaking beneath them as in a tremor, like 
oxen in condition and cattle in apparition. Then they donned 
their cloaks, wrapped themselves in their rags, shouldered their 
cudgels, and were about to leave without more ado, when the 
bathhouse keeper shouted after them, “Hand over the money, 
you pimps, you cheats!” At this the leader turned and said to his 
companions, “Kardes Mehmet!” to which the others replied, “At 
your command!” and “Hah! Ne var?” and he said, “Do you have 
bir munqar?” meaning, “a copper piece" and they answered, “Yok 
yok,” meaning “No, we don’t.” The bathhouse keeper said to 
them, “When did you bucks learn this Turkish that sucks and be- 
come big men and emirs, and what is this Turkish that sounds 
like shit? I swear to God, not one of you pimps leaves till he hands 
over the entrance fee and then some, or you leave your cloaks as 
pledges for it!” Then he ordered his friends to kick them and beat 
them and they took their cloaks from them and the peasants left 
and came up with the fee, which they borrowed from the people 
of the hamlet, and they redeemed their cloaks and went on their 


way. 


3.28 


And one of these people went to the city and arrived just as the 
public executioner was crying out “Oyez!” in the marketplaces 
apropos of a man who had been sentenced to die. The peasant 


thought that he must be calling, “All peasants to the corvée!” and 
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fled back to the hamlet. There he found a party from his village 
about to set off for the city, so he said to them, “Don’t go up to 
the city, for they’re summoning people to the corvée!” and the 
people of his village then went for three years without going to 
Cairo, for fear of the corvée. Observe their stupidity and the base- 


ness of their thinking! 


Further Anecdotes Showing the Ignorance of Country Pastors 


4.14 


And a country pastor asked a question of a scholar, saying to him, 
“It is my wish to read the Jurrümiyyah? according to the school 
of the Imam 31-5081611." The man mocked him for his ignorance 


and threw him out. 


4.15 


And a country pastor visited the learned scholar al-Humaydi, 
may the Almighty have mercy on him, and asked him, “Do you 
have an abridged Qur'an?" Shaykh al-Humaydi being Shaykh of 
the Book Traders in Cairo. The shaykh, God have mercy on him, 
told him, “Certainly. Sit down while I find it for you." So, he sat 


down. Then another man came to the shaykh and said to him, 


۶ Le., the al-Ajurrümiyyah of Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Da'üd al- 
Sanhaji, known as Ibn Ajurrüm (672/1273 or 1274 to 723/1323), “the 
most widely known and used Arabic grammatical textbook of all time 
[in which] the whole of Arabic grammar is reduced to about a dozen 
printed pages of easily memorised rules and stereotypical examples" 
(Carter 1998, 308). The point of the story is that the country pastor 
does not know the difference between grammar and jurisprudence. 
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“Sir, do you have an abridged Muslim. “Indeed I do,” said the 
shaykh: “Take this wretch, for he’s an abridged Muslim, no two 
ways about it!” and he threw the pastor out. Those present were 
utterly amazed and asked the pastor about himself and he told 
them, “I am one who teaches the children in my village to read 
the Quran, but they find it boring because it's so long, so I 
thought maybe someone had abridged it, which would be easier 
for the children and allow them to memorize it quickly.” Those 


present mocked him and he went his way. 


4.16 


And a certain grandee exerted his influence with the chief judge 
in Divinely Protected Cairo to get a post for a pastor as a deputy 
judge in one of the courts, singing the man’s praises. The judge 
said, “Send him to me.” When the man was before him, the judge 
asked, “Have you memorized the Qur'an?" and the man replied, 
“Yes indeed, God aid Your Worship, and I’ve got a lovely copy in 


I? 


the author's own handwriting!" The judge saw how ignorant he 


was and mocked him and threw him out, and he went his way. 


4.17 


And an ignorant country pastor paid a visit to Abü Hanifah al- 
Nu‘man—may God be pleased with him—at a moment when the 
imam had his leg stretched out in front of him because of some 


pain he was suffering from. When the imam saw that the man 


? Le., an abridged version of the famous collection of Prophetic tradi- 
tions entitled The Reliable Collection (al-Jami‘ al-Sahih), compiled by 
Muslim ibn al-Hajjaj (d. 261/875). 
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was of dignified appearance and dressed in fine clothes, he drew 
in his leg. At the time, the imam happened to be giving instruc- 
tion on the question of the morning prayer and what rule applied 
should the sun rise during the prayer and so on.° The ignoramus 
asked him, “What’s the rule for the prayer, if the sun rises before 
dawn?" Said the imam, “It seems it's time for Abii Hanifah to 
stretch out his leg again!" and he did so in the man's face and 


went on with his teaching and paid him no further attention. 


4.18 


And it happened that two men differed over a verse of God's 
Word, one saying la‘allahum yatafakkarün (“perhaps they will be- 
think themselves"), the other la‘allahum yashkurün (“perhaps 
they will be grateful”). While they were arguing, a country pas- 
tor appeared, and, believing him to have memorized the Qur'an, 
they asked him, *Is it yatafakkarün or yashkurün?" That ignora- 
mus told them, “The best thing to do is for us to take a little from 
each word and make it yatafashkarün,' and put an end to your 
quarreling." *God strike you dead!" they said to him. *He has 
blasphemed, and changed the word of God!" 


8 Prayer must not be performed at the precise moment of sunrise, noon, 
or sunset. Traditions deal with the validity of the dawn prayer if initi- 
ated before but completed after sunrise. 

° The occurrence of nearly identical passages in the Qur'an increases 
the difficulty of memorising it. The phrase la-‘allahum yatafakkarün oc- 
curs in three places (Q A‘raf 7.176; Nahl 16.44; Hashr 59.21), while la- 
*allahum yashkurün occurs once (Q Ibrahim 14.37). 

10 Yatafashkarün has no meaning, but is reminiscent of yatafashkalün 
‘they are confused or disordered’. 
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4.22 


And a scholar entered one of the villages on the banks of the river 
close to the desert and saw what looked like a mosque, with cattle 
and sheep and goats in it. He was extremely hungry, so sat down 
and recited from Sürat al-Kahf,'! and a group of people from the 
village gathered around to listen. However, when he came to the 
words of the Almighty "Some will say, 'They were three, their 
dog the fourth',"? they said to him, “Shaykh, you have defiled 
the Qur'an! God's Word has no dogs in it, and you have put dogs 
in it! Get out of our village before we kill you!" One of them, 
however, stood up and said, *Don't beat him or kill him till we've 
sent for the pastor of our village, al-Hajj Mukhalif Allah? and 
asked him. If he tells us that the Qur'an has dogs in it, we'll leave 
him be. If not, we'll kill him!" So they sent for this man and an 
individual appeared, tall as a flagpole on a mountain and bulky 
and heavy in physique as the Pillar of the Columns, so that just 
looking at him was enough to make the skin crawl. He was en- 
veloped in a filthy white blanket and nothing else. When he came 
and had sat down, they informed him of the situation. He looked 
to the right and to the left and then said to them, “Be patient till 
I reveal you the truth and discover you the essence of the mat- 
ter!” Then he lay down on his back and told them, “Throw the 
blanket over me!" which they did. He remained thus for a while 


without speaking or moving, then suddenly leapt up, naked, head 


11 Q 18, Sürat al-Kahf. 
12 Q Kahf 18.22. 
13 Mukhdlif Allah literally ‘He who disagrees with God’. 
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and privates exposed, and stood thus for a while gazing into the 
sky in a state of ecstatic agony. Eventually, he called for his blan- 
ket and wrapped it about him and sat down. “I have visited the 
Ten Heavens that the Almighty created,” he said, “and I saw that 
in the First Heaven are cows and in the Second Heaven buffalos 
and in the Third Heaven calves and in the Fourth Heaven oxen 
and in the Fifth Heaven such-and-such and in the Sixth Heaven 
such-and-such” and he went on enumerating the various types of 
animals until he said, “and I saw that the Tenth Heaven was full 
of flocks of sheep and goats, and as you know flocks need dogs, 
which they are never without, and the shepherd has to have a 
dog to guard his flocks. Let the man go and do not kill him, and 
give him two loaves of corn bread to eat!” So the scholar took the 
two loaves and went away, praising the Almighty for saving him 


from those ignoramuses. 


6. A WEAVER’S NOTEBOOK FROM 
ALEPPO (10TH/16TH CENTURY) 


Boris Liebrenz and Kristina Richardson 


At the end of the 10th/16th century and the beginning of the 
11th/17th century, the Aleppine Kamal al-Din, a weaver by pro- 
fession, kept a notebook." Only a small fragment of it seems to 
have survived, held since the early 19th century in the For- 
schungsbibliothek Gotha in Germany. The remaining folios, from 
the years 997 and 998, contain descriptions of political and eco- 
nomic events, of meetings with friends and events in the market, 
or the weather; obituaries; riddles and sayings; stories and ex- 
cerpts from books on history, religion, and law; a multitude of 
poems, many of his own making; in short, anything that this 
weaver deemed interesting to record at any point. 

Kamal al-Din had a keen interest in reading, literature, and 
scholarship, but was not a career scholar himself. While he had 
studied several sciences to some degree in his youth (fol. 55v: al- 
ma‘qulat wa-l-fiqh wa-‘iddat ‘ultim), his only teacher held a minor 


post and remains unknown outside of Kamal al-Din's notebook. 


! The notebook, its place in Arabic literature, as well as the biography 
of its author are the object of an extended study that will accompany 
our edition of the text, to appear within the series Bibliotheca Islamica 
at the Orient-Institut Beirut. 
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Colloquial language is a feature of the poetic genre called 
zajal, in which the author works several times. He does not will- 
ingly employ it in his prose. Kamal al-Din certainly makes several 
smaller mistakes in these passages. Yet his idiosyncrasies rarely 
exceed contemporary manuscript practices. These practices in- 
clude the replacement of an ’alif maqsüra with a ya’, of a hamza 
with a ya’, or the omission of the points on the ta’ marbüta. Thus, 
the sole instance of the word اعطيطك‎ in our sample probably 
serves as an attempt to introduce an element of spoken language 
into the story and to mark the speaker as an uneducated worker. 

For the edition, we have adopted a set of orthographic 
standardisations to make the text more accessible: tà? marbüta 
with points; ’alif maqsüra without dots; hamza where necessary. 


We have also added some modern punctuation. 


Transcription 


Story of a hashish addict 
MS Gotha orient. A 114, fol. 7r 
ted a 

بليعا زيهاويني شتری حمصاً من الحمصاني في زبدية منه برهن كي لا يتهاون في ردها. 
א إلى بی بيته 0 لأهل الدار: "إذا ui‏ 3 قولوا لي : : خذ الزبدية!" فلما أصبح 
لبس ثيابه وهم م بالطلوع واذا بقائلة: "خذ الزبدیة!" وكان الوقت وقت لم ₪ فيه الوجوه فمد 
يذه isl‏ الزبدية (سعي) ان (لصعارہ) مستعملة جاء is‏ الزبدية أخذ المستعملة تحت 
أبطه. وکان الحمصاني بقدرة الله غفل عن عادته فلم يزل ینتظرہ حتی جاء. سیت 
ibi‏ فاخذها الحمصاني je:‏ رأيها مستعملة جری وراءه لحقه فقال له: "عافاك! 7 أين 
زبديتي؟" فقال : "اعطيطكها”!" " فلم Vy‏ یتشاجرا حتى ol‏ بن الزهاوي استيقظ رای أن oli‏ 

غلط حمل الزبدية وهو لاحق لأبيه واذا بهم في نزاعها فعلم tel‏ سهوة ة الريهاوية. 


كذاء والصواب : أعطيتك إياها. 2 
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Translation 


It is told 

that a hashish swallower bought hummus from the hummus ven- 
dor in a zabdiyya bowl that he borrowed from him against collat- 
eral, so that he wouldn’t neglect to return it. When he came 
home, he said to the people of the house: “When I get up in the 


1? 


morning, say to me: Take the zabdiyya!” And when he awoke, he 


dressed and wanted to get out, there was a woman saying: “Take 


1? 


the zabdiyya!” This was at a time when one could not tell faces 
apart. So, he stretched out his hand to take the zabdiyya, (...) 
there was a chamber pot. He wanted to take the zabdiyya, but 
took the chamber pot under his armpit. And the hummus vendor, 
through God’s power, against his usual habit, waited until he 
came. He handed over what he had under his armpit and the 
hummus vendor took it. When he saw that it was a chamber pot 
he came after him, reached him, and said: “Please! By God, where 
is my zabdiyya?” He said: “I gave it to you!” They wouldn’t stop 
arguing until the son of the hashish addict woke up and saw that 
his father had erred in picking up (what he thought was) the zab- 
diyya. When he reached his father, there they were, fighting over 
it. Then he realised that the cause was the absent-mindedness of 
hashish addicts. 


Commentary 


later in the same story. It is clear al-‏ الز هاري Cf. the form‏ .زيهاويني 
ready from Kamal al-Din’s own use of the term in several loca-‏ 
tions (see the stories on fol. 22v and the judge on hasi3 on 58r)‏ 


that it must have something to do with drug abuse. Furthermore, 
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a connection is apparent with 4:5, which Safi al-Din al-Hilli (d. 
749/1350) used to mean ‘hashish’. In his commentary on al- 
Hilli’s verse, Bosworth (1976, II: 309) noted the following: “Zih 
‘hashish’ is a common term in the literature of hashish consump- 
tion from Ayyübid and Mamlük times onwards, with zayyah ےہ‎ 


curring for ‘hashish addict’ (...).” 
.زبدية‎ A large bowl or deep dish. 
.لم تتعارف فيه الوجوه‎ Meaning it was too dark to discern shapes. 


.أعطيتك Instead of laL]‏ .اعطيطكها 


7. SELECTIONS FROM ARABIC 
GARSHUNI MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 
BRITISH LIBRARY 


Michael Erdman 


In the history of writing and literacy in the Middle East, Arabic 
written in Syriac characters, known as Arabic Garshiini, presents 
us with an interesting, yet often forgotten, example of cultural 
adoption and adaptation. Arabic Garshüni, similar to other allo- 
graphic traditions, did not have a standardised orthography on 
which authors and scribes might base their writings. Nonetheless, 
the general need for language to function as a means of commu- 
nication and wide dissemination of information implied that cer- 
tain patterns were adhered to across the Christian Arab world. 
Previously, the corpus of Arabic Garshüni manuscripts was lim- 
ited to Levantine and southern Turkish sources, but an increase 
in our access to digitised manuscripts from Iraq and other regions 
has helped to broaden our understanding of this particular means 
of recording and reproducing cultural heritage (McCollum 2014, 
16-19). 

Within the patterns referred to above, the use of Syriac 
graphemes to represent Arabic sounds can be broken down into 
three separate categories: those for which there is a one-to-one 


correspondence between Arabic and Syriac graphemes; those 


€ Michael Erdman, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.13 
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cases in which Syriac lacks a unique means of representing an 
Arabic phoneme or grapheme; and a third subset in which the 
Syriac script represents Arabic phonemes through the use of dia- 
critics. It should be noted that the distinction between phoneme 
(a unique sound in a phonetic system) and grapheme (a unique 
letter in a writing system) is important here. The decision to 
match a grapheme to a grapheme, a phoneme to a phoneme, or 
a phoneme to a grapheme (and vice versa) tells us as much about 
the copyist’s grasp of Classical Syriac and Classic Arabic as it does 
about their particular dialect of spoken Arabic (McCollum 2014, 
227). 

The first category of mappings presents the least difficul- 
ties. Here, a one-to-one correspondence is established and is eas- 
ily recognizable. Thus, the Arabic letter ba’, for example, is rep- 
resented by the Syriac letter bet. Within this category, however, 
we also find that the core Arabic graphemes function as repre- 
sentatives of the Arabic graphemes based on them, regardless of 
pronunciation. In this respect, the Syriac yod is used for both the 
Arabic yd’ and the Arabic alif maqsüra, despite the latter’s pro- 
nunciation as an alif. 

The second group of graphemes are slightly more problem- 
atic, but they do reveal the pre-modern scribe or writer’s under- 
standing of phonetics. Take, for example, the velarised conso- 
nants, for which there are two graphemes in Syriac and four in 
Arabic. In general, those who wrote in Garshiini sought to repli- 
cate sounds by both the sade with a dot over it and the tet with a 


dot under it. This raises the question of vernacular pronuncia- 
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tions of these letters among the Arabic-speaking Christian com- 
munities of the Middle East. In particular, it focuses our attention 
on the merging of the velarised phonemes in some dialects, such 
as Lebanese, which are still present in others, such as Najdi and 
Khaliji Arabic. 

Finally, the third collection of graphemes is the most un- 
stable: those that can be represented fully in Syriac with the help 
of diacritics, the most common of which is the rukaka, a dot be- 
low the letter. Here, the Arabic ghayn is rendered with the Syriac 
gamal and a dot below, the traditional Syriac means of rendering 
the voiced pharyngeal fricative. Occasionally, a conscientious 
scribe would also use a qüshaya, or a dot above the letter, to in- 
dicate that it was to be read as the corresponding non-spirantized 
letter in Arabic. The problem with this group of graphemes is that 
the usage of the dot is far from routine. The reader is thus left 
asking herself if this phenomenon—which rarely impedes com- 
prehension—is a reflection of vernacular phonology or simple la- 
ziness on the part of the scribe. 

A final remark must be made on additional markers used 
in Arabic texts. The hamza, although a separate letter according 
linguists, never features in Garshüni texts. When it would sit on 
an "alif, waw or yd? in Arabic, the basic grapheme is used. Harakat 
may or may not be included in a text and almost always follow 
the Arabic system, rather than either of the two Syriac systems 
in use. Similarly, two dots over the letter assist us in determining 
whether a final he is intended to be a ta’ marbüta or a final h. 
Lastly, the shadda occasionally appears in its Arabic form. On 


other occasions, it shows up as a tilde over the doubled consonant 
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or a neighbouring one. Gemination was rare enough in Classical 
Syriac that it did not merit its own special diacritic. 
The full listing of the most common orthography is found 


in the table below: 


Arabic Garshiini | Arabic Garshini | Arabic Garshini 
\ Ww ₪: = e » 
= ص ה‎ s 5 ~ 
/ג ت‎ 2 Ve 3 a 
₪ 2 X T , 
EVEN 4 MN o o 
Z גב‎ 6 = d = 
3 ^ F A ו‎ < 
2 3 ₪ ى‎ 3 a 
3 ٦ 3 a 8 D 
۲ à 5 ہلت‎ T: , 
j ۱ 9 A 6 " 

Ww” wo 


In traditional Syriac texts, similar to those in Hebrew and 
Arabic, the letters are also assigned numerical values. These num- 
bers are often denoted by a line over the individual graphemes. 
This tradition was carried over into many of the Garshüni texts 
used in this section. 

The traditional Syriac system of numeration is as follows 
(Healey 2005, 93): 


Syriac Grapheme Numeral | Syriac Grapheme Numeral 
Dd 1 A 30 
E 2 » 40 
A 3 ۹ 50 
3 4 v 60 
n 5 ۹ 70 
0 6 ES 80 
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8 
9 


Arabic Garshüni Manuscripts in the British Library 


f 7 ۳ 90 
8 . 100 

9 ‘ 200 
10 E 300 
T 20 5 400 


British Library Or MS 4435; 12r 


Transcription 


doi لم‎ a Leia, dvir تدم‎ me حعۂ حر‎ qae ل‎ alg 
fark urls 

ia Ane Leins وہ‎ deuri لحد‎ RAS مد‎ Waa mw Jama 
mies am #الحطمل‎ o Mme máAsdus مد כצ\ ی لمحل‎ 

sign X حل اه‎ afale irna مد‎ mina mint izo مد‎ MEK کی‎ ala 
حل دا‎ a owe un 

Aw oS a eA e urh a Means Aw loin مد‎ eoe? al 
win 

a ia a deui izo anm مد‎ gue نحل ی‎ pela oooh ina 
Ca Guam Xs e dia Num Ne. mohi mi om ممم ہی حدم يل‎ deo 
natie 

mawi جم‎ deuri کی حدہ‎ mwt لک‎ eam dwiw مہ‎ 0 
nian a عجم‎ am has لحل‎ Lear inie کہ خم‎ 


Bundle Jax a aaide Ais لحر‎ urh a .0 
mis a احا‎ Aw 1 دلب مد‎ dae a .11 


= ₪ ₪ = 


Arabic Transcription 


الفصل التامن عشر في انه لمادا ارسل جبرایل و لم يرسل ملاك اخر. 

فنقول انه كما قد جا لعند دانیال هو جبرايل الى ALS‏ 

قد phy‏ عن الحبل بيوحنا هكدا و البتول هو بشرها 

فلو كان غيره قد بشر زكريا فغيره قد بشر البتو كل و غير مصدّق عند السامعين من كل 


بد 
فھدا تحقّق كلام الملاك لانه قد سبق بشر دانيال وزكريا و 
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7 قال قوم ان جبرايل هو ریس رتبة السجمة التحتانیه من الملایکه 
8 و قد ارسل هدا لان اسمه کان عند دانيال فی العتيقه. 

9 ليسّد فم اليهود القايلين لعل عبتا هو اسمه و خدمته 

10. و تانیا لکی یخرج العتيقة و یدخل الحديدة 


Translation 


(1) Section 18, regarding why Gabriel was sent and not another 
angel. (2) We say that it was the same as in the case of Daniel, 
(and) when Gabriel came to Zachariah. (3) He similarly presaged 
the pregnancy (of Elizabeth) with John and he also brought good 
tidings to the Virgin. (4) So, if it had been someone else who 
brought good tidings to Zachariah, it would also have been some- 
one else who brought good tidings to the Virgin. And someone 
else would have been believable to the listeners in any case. (5) 
But first He sent [him] to Daniel, and second to Zachariah, and 
third to Mary. (6) This proves the words of the angel, because 
previously he brought good tidings to Daniel and Zachariah. (7) 
Some people said that Gabriel is the head of the lower stream of 
His angels. (8) And He sent this one because his name was al- 
ready associated with Daniel in the Old [Testament] (9) in order 
to shut the mouths of Jews who were saying that perhaps his 
name and task were not to be taken seriously; (10) and secondly 
so that he [Gabriel] would leave the Old [Testament] and enter 
the New [Testament]. (11) And for that reason, He sent him to 
Zachariah and Mary. 


British Library Or MS 7205, lv 


A book of Christian theology in questions and answers 
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لز دخ من لأ صن © N‏ م ما 


بم بر با يم 
ںین نم وح دن 


Transcription 


ear wrae me AR wialw ہہ لاد‎ coe e ملعت‎ pms 
heme eo arana Iranit ails لمیر‎ mide’ ces 
E 

exam Mm. mule Aem. mato Aw مك معطم‎ orton من‎ aw ىك‎ Ivan 
نحل لعاف‎ wim می‎ mar لھ‎ morals eus کی کی‎ 
که‎ 

pu comas‏ حلر alga ose‏ ہہ eA nal‏ ےن للہ 
mips pid oo As amo‏ 

ھچ حلم alah am muve plik or‏ فاخت مس eA‏ یجید 
Ad‏ 

Sm aule Levi می‎ a 

eA e wim dy mos a‏ امس قحلم سے حیدم لہ 


Ae notl اة‎ sia, an tna. 
ae دحلم‎ wim moms ي‎ uoo می صم‎ Gam Icom . 


mls حط‎ amem pm guana ama, orca, . 
eme a2 می ב‎ eula des ire IQ uA] a pam iae . 


Arabic Transcription 


بسم الاب والابن والروح القدس الاله الواحد امین 

کتاب التعلیم المسيحي بطریق السوال والجواب بین المعلم والتلمیذ 
سوال يا اخي من زمان انا مشتاق الي معرفة التعليم المسيحي 

فان كان عندك علما به فعلمني شيا من هدا العلم الشریف المبارك 
te‏ اک 

وانعم علي من کرم فیظه 

فاعلم ان العلم ار هو تعلیم مركب من كلام الانجیل المقدس 

و من رسايل الحواریون 


. وما هو طروري لامر خلاصه الابدي. 


سوال اتدري من هم الملزومين ان تعلموا هدا التعليم المفيد 


. الكبار منهم والصغار الرجال و النسا من کل بد و سبب. 
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Translation 


(1) In the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, the 
Sole God, amen. (2) The Book of Teaching for a Christian, by 
means of Questions and Answers between the teacher and the 
student. (3) Question: Oh, my brother, for some time now, I have 
been doubtful about the Teachings for Christians. (4) If you are 
in possession of any knowledge about it, impart upon me some- 
thing from this honourable, blessed knowledge. (5) Answer: Yes, 
on [my] head and [my] eye, I will teach you what God has given 
me (6) and has bestowed upon me from the garden of his abun- 
dance. (7) I shall teach [you] that Christian knowledge is teach- 
ing composed of the Word of the Holy Gospels (8) and from the 
epistles of the Apostles. (9) And as a medium of this, the Word of 
the Lord [Messiah] taught what was necessary for this, (10) and 
what was essential, for the issue of eternal salvation. (11) Ques- 
tion: Tell [me], who are they who should learn this useful teach- 
ing? (12) Answer: All Christians are required to learn it. (13) 
Adults among them and children; men and women; for all desires 


and reasons. 


Commentary 


The above extracts come from two Garshüni Arabic manuscripts 
housed at the British Library. I have sought to mirror the texts as 
closely as possible, and have therefore left in as many idiosyncra- 
sies as can be reflected in a word-processed document. 
Information about the provenance of these manuscripts is 


scant at best. For the most part, British Library records provide 
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only the title of the work, its pagination, and the date of its ac- 
quisition. Garshüni manuscripts were sourced from across the 
northern Middle East, including modern day Syria, Turkey, and 
Iraq. As such, they represent the copying traditions of these com- 
munities. 

The first extract, Or. 4435 is a collection of stories to be 
told at Christian festivals. I have chosen a short extract explaining 
angelic visitation. The manuscript itself was likely copied in the 
19th century in the vicinity of Malatya, Turkey (Margoliouth 
1899, 42). More information can be gleaned from the catalogue 
of Forshall and Rosen (1838) for the second extract, Or. 7205. 
This Catechism in the form of questions and answers, we learn 
from the catalogue, is likely to have been penned in the 15th or 
16th century. An addition at the back of the manuscript tells us 
that it was purchased by Father Elyas from Father Suleiman of 
Mosul in 1799. From this we know that the work was likely still 
in use until the end of the 18th century (Forshall and Rosen 1838, 
101). 

Most of the unique attributes of Garshüni mapping can be 
seen in both manuscripts. Consider, to start with, the repurposing 
of the tet, equivalent of the Arabic ta’, as a dad, which is seen 


only in the extract from Or. 7205: 


Or. 7205 


Line 6 
حہلہ‎ faytihi [faydihi] ‘his abundance’ 
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Line 10 

„ial, taruri [darüri] ‘necessary’ 

Next, we find in the two texts the use of the gamal to reflect both 
the Arabic jim and ghayn: 

Or. 4435 

Line 2 

Lou 01014۷1 [Jibrail] ‘Gabriel’ 

Line 4 

ala fa-law kan gayroh [fa-law kana ghayrihi] ‘if it were‏ کی רגוס 
not him*‏ 

Or. 7205 

Line 5 

«ax, gawdb [jawab] ‘answer’ 

Line 13 

ivy على‎ al-sigar [al-sighar] ‘the small ones’ 

Finally, the following examples demonstrate the lack of transfer- 
ence of complete Arabic orthography into Arabic Garshüni, with 
an example of a lack of hamza: 

Or. 4435 

Line 11 

Ax e li-agal [li-ajli] ‘because’ 

Or. 7205 

Line 8 

X. ew: rasdil [rasa'il] ‘letters’ 


As a final remark, the texts under examination, along with many 
of the other Arabic Garshüni texts in the British Library collec- 
tions, do not demonstrate usage of Syriac lexical items in any 
notable proportion. Nonetheless, it is interesting to point out the 
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carry-over of some of the biblical names in their Syriac orthogra- 
phy, such as 


Or. 4435 


Line 2 
3ב‎ Daniyal, which we can compare to the Arabic دانییل‎ (Axa 
in Arabic Garshüni orthography) and the Syriac Leuwi 


8. EXCERPT FROM YUSUF AL-MAGRIBI’S 
DAF‘ AL-ISR ‘AN KALAM AHL MISR 
(1606) 


Liesbeth Zack 


The following is an excerpt from Daf‘ al-isr ‘an kalam ahl Misr, 
‘Removing the burden from the speech of the Egyptians’ (hence- 
forth Daf‘ al-isr), written in the year 1014-1015/1606 by the 
Egyptian Yüsuf ‘Abii al-Mahasin Jamal al-Din b. Zakariyya b. 
Harb al-Magribi al-Misri al2Azhari (ca. 1562-1611). 

Al-Magribi was born and raised in Cairo as the descendent 
of North African immigrants. He grew up in the Ibn Tülün quar- 
ter, which was the meeting point for North African pilgrims, and 
the living quarter of a large number of North African immigrants. 
After first being set up in the fabric trade by his uncles following 
the death of his father, al-Magribi went to study at al-Azhar Uni- 
versity and subsequently worked in a government position. Al- 
Magribi knew Persian and Turkish and translated some literary 
works from these languages into Arabic, but these translations 


have not survived." He does, however, comment on Turkish and 


! For more information on al-Magribi's life and works, see Zack (2009, 
9-19). 


© Liesbeth Zack, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.14 
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Persian words and phrases and cites some poetry in these lan- 
guages in Daf“ al-isr. 

Daf‘ al-isr is a dictionary of Egyptian Arabic words that al- 
Magribi checked for consistency with Classical Arabic, mainly us- 
ing al-Firtizabadi’s (1329-1415) al-Qamiis al-Muhit as his refer- 
ence, but also citing from the Qur'an and hadith and from Classi- 
cal Arabic poetry. Al-Magribi introduces the Egyptian words and 
phrases by the word yaqülüna ‘they say’, which was usual in the 
so-called lahn al-‘amma literature. Al-Magribi was acquainted 
with this genre, having written an arrangement of, and appendix 
to, al-Hariri’s Durrat al-gawwas fi awham al-xawass. However, al- 
Magribr's objective was the opposite of that of the lahn al-‘amma- 
literature, because whereas the authors of lahn al-‘amma works 
set out to correct ‘mistakes’ that people made in the Arabic lan- 
guage, al-Magribi's purpose for writing Daf* al-isr was to prove 
that many words and expressions that were generally thought to 
be ‘incorrect’ actually had equivalents in the Classical Arabic lan- 
guage (Zack 2009, 31-32; see Pellat (2012b) on lahn 01-0 
literature). If a word used in the Egyptian dialect was found with 
the same meaning either in one of the Classical Arabic dictionar- 
ies, in the Qur'an or hadith, or in Classical Arabic poetry, al- 
Magribi would classify it as sahih ‘correct’; if not, he would com- 
ment in terms of lam yu‘lam ‘it is unknown’, wa-laysa ka-dalik ‘it 
is not like this’, gayr sahih ‘incorrect’, and similar phrases (Zack 
2009, 50-51). 
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Besides being an important source for Egyptian Arabic in 
the 17th century,” Daf‘ al-isr also contains numerous interesting 
observations on Egyptian culture, such as games, food and drink, 
clothing, and household utensils. Al-Magribi also makes com- 
ments about his own friends and acquaintances as well as about 
noteworthy events, as the selected text fragment will show. Al- 
Magribi often digresses from the original word under discussion. 
Most of his comments were triggered by reading something in al- 
Qamiis al-muhit that interested him or that reminded him of some- 
thing that he had experienced. This is demonstrated in his entry 
for tabtab ‘to pat’, where a note in al-Qamüs al-muhit about the 
nickname tabdtaba for someone who pronounced the qaf as ta? 
reminded him of one of his own acquaintances with the same 
speech impediment. 

Only one manuscript of Daf* al-isr has survived—the auto- 
graph, which is kept in the St. Petersburg University library (cat- 
alogued under no. MS OA 778). In its present form, it consists of 
134 folios, but originally it contained 25 kurrdsas ‘quires’, of 
which quires 3-13 have been lost. The manuscript appears to be 
a first draft of Daf* al-isr, as there are a large number of correc- 
tions, additions, and comments (such as unzur ‘look up’) added 
in the margins in the author's handwriting.? An abbreviated ver- 


sion, based on the complete manuscript, was written by Ibn Abi 


2 Another important source is Yüsuf al-Sirbini’s Hazz al-quhüf fi ۰ 
qasid Abi Sadüf, description by Davies (1981), text edition and transla- 
tion by Davies (2016). 


3 For more information on the manuscript and the contents of Daf’ al- 
isr, see Zack (2009, 21-35). 
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al-Surür (1589-1590). This book, titled al-Qawl al-muqtadab fima 
wafaqa lugat ahl Misr min lugat al-‘arab ‘The abbreviated speech 
concerning what corresponds in the language of the people of 
Egypt to the language of the Arabs', contains only one-third of 
the original lemmata of Daf“ al-isr, namely those that had the 
same meaning in Egyptian Arabic and Classical Arabic. Further- 
more, it is stripped of all cultural information, poetry, and anec- 
dotes, which is precisely what makes Daf“ al-isr an important 
source of information on Egyptian language and culture in the 
17th century.* 

The excerpt from Daf‘ al-isr presented here is from the chap- 
ter ba’, section tà? and the first part of section ‘ayn. Note that 
words are arranged according to the last letter of the root, like in 
other dictionaries, such as Lisan al-‘arab and al-Qamüs al-muhit, 
so that, for instance, the word ‘azab is found in chapter bd’, sec- 
tion ‘ayn. The excerpt starts on fol. 16r line 10 of the manuscript, 
and ends at fol. 17r line 13. The orthography is kept exactly as it 
was written in the manuscript. The text fragment is followed by 


a translation and commentary. 
Transcription 


fol. 16r 


10. فصل الطا یقولون طبطب على الشي 

11. وله مناسب قال T.‏ القاموس الطبطبة صوت الما وصوت تلاطم السیل 

2. والطبطبية الدرّة وطبطب صوت فانده طباطبا لقب 

13 اسماعيل بن الحسن بن الحسین بن علي رضى الله عنهم لقب به لانه كان 
4. يبدل القاف ₪ او لانه اعطی قبا فقال طباطبا يريد قباقبا انتهی 


^ For more information on al-Qawl al-muqtadab see Zack (2009, 35-36). 
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5. قال الفقير وقد سمعت المرحوم ابن الشيخ الغيطي وکان يبدل حروفا 

6. بالطا یقول ناطس بعض وریطاط اي ناقص بعض وریقات 

7. رحمه الله ونفعنا باسلافه الکرام والطبطاب طابر له اذنان كبيرتان 

18. ويقولون حصل لفلان الطرب یخصونه بحركة الفرح وهو يطلق 

19. علي حركة الفرح والحزن من الاضداد ورجل مطراب وطروب وقد 

0. ظهر الان ان قولهم لو اتفق حماران لاطربا اي حركا حركة حزن لا 

1. حركة فرح اذ صوت الحمار بمفرده يحرك حركة الحزن ويستعاذ منه 

2. فكيف مع الازدواج فادده طرب ككتف اسم فرس النبي صلي الله عليه وسلم 


fol. 16v 
ويقولون طاب للّذي یلعبون به وطابة للكرة ايضا‎ .1 
ولم اعلم لهما مناسباة والطابة فی اللغة الخمرة وطيبة المدينة‎ .2 
بالبصرة؟ " ویقولون على الاجر الطوب وهو صحیح‎ pu ککتاب‎ .6 
وقعت فی هذا العام وهو عام اربعة عشر والف‎ T الحوادث؟‎ 8 
ببلاد مصر العشبة ₪ اشتھرت باسم طابغه یشربون دخانها‎ 9 
منها في کل یوم بدنیا‎ £u وقد زاد استعمالھا الان حتی صار‎ .10 
لها جرم وعمت البلوي بها سار الجنوس في دكاكين خاصة‎ .1 
بها ويخطر فی الفكر ان تفتح بیوت لخصوصها كالقهاوي"‎ .12 
قالوا جات من بلاد الغرب ومدحت‎ Bale ولم اعرف فیها خبرا‎ 13 
بقصيدة مطولة سمعت بها وقد مصصت من دخانها قلیلا فحصل‎ .14 
فصل العين یقولون العبٌ علي ما يلي الصدر و‎ .16 


انظر الطاب والطابه Margin:‏ ? 

واما الطابة فلم تعلم صح Margin:‏ 5 

ویقولون طاوب لفلان اي انه طاطا فى السلام عليه انظرها Margin:‏ 7 
Sic.‏ 8 


بیع منها کل رطل BYE‏ ذهب Margin:‏ ° 


17 
18 
19 
.20 
.21 
.22 
.3 


= دخ URW‏ 5 د ₪ ها 
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الصحيح انه الکم" قال في القاموس العب بالضم الرّدن وقال في 

الردن اصل الکم جمعه اردان ویقولون عتبة الباب يريدون 

ما يلي سفل الباب والذي في القاموس انه اسكفة الباب والعلیا 

منها انتهي وانظر الفرق بين المعطوف والمعطوف “ale‏ فظاهره ان اسكفة 
هي السفلی ثم قال وما عتبت بابه اي لم اطا عتبته وهذا دلیل على انها سفلي 
فانده قوله تعالي وان یستعتبوا فما هم من المعتبین اي ان 

يستقيلوا رهم لم يقلهم اي لم يردهم الي الدنيا il‏ ويقولون 


fol. 17r 


عرقب الدابة اذا قطع عرقوبها وهو صحيح واما المثل المشهور 

مواعيد عرقوب فهو معبد بن اسد من العمالقة اكذب اهل زمانه 

اتاه ساہل فقال اذا اطلع نخلى فلما اطلع قال اذا ابلح فلما ابلح قال 

اذا ازهي فلما ازهي قال اذا ارطب فلما ارطب قال اذا اتمر فلما اتمر 

جذه ليلا ولم يعطه شيا فقال רייו وعدت فکان الخلف منك سحية» 
مواعيد عرقوب اخاه بيثرب» ومن قصيدة بانت سعاد» كانت 

مواعيد عرقوب لها مثلاء وما مواعيدها الا الاباطیل» ويقولون 

علي بعض الحرس ليلا العزب وله مناسبة لان العزب 3d‏ من لا 

اهل له ولا يحرس هذه الحراسة من له اهل غالبا وكذلك من لا زوجة 


. له عزب ولا تقل اعزب او قليل جمعه اعزاب وهي عزبة وعزب 

. والفعل ras‏ وتعرّب ترك النكاح نادره كما ان تعب بالزاي ترك 

. كذلك sll‏ فانه ترك وطنه HAG‏ يعزب بمعني يغيب فالقرب في 

. اللفظ والمعني وقد phe‏ ان الرجل عزب وهي عزبه لا عازبة كما يقولون 


العب الكم Margin:‏ ^ 
انظر الفرق Margin:‏ 11 
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Translation 


fol. 16r 


(10) Section ta’. They’ say: tabtab ‘ald al-say, (11) and this has 
an equivalent." [Al-Firüzabadi] said in al-Qamis: “al-tabtaba is 
the sound of water and the sound of the dashing of the torrent 
(12) and al-tabtabiyya is a whip and tabtab is a sound.” Interesting 
fact: "70001026 is the nickname (13) of Ismatl b. al-Hasan b. al- 
Husayn b. ‘Ali—may God be pleased with them—which was 
given to him because he used to (14) replace qaf with ta’, or be- 
cause he was given a qaba,'^ so he said: tabatabà, but he meant 
qabaqaba”, end [of the quotation]. (15) The faqir" said: I heard 
the late son of sheikh al-Gayti, who replaced letters (16) with ta’, 
say ndtis bad wuraytat, that is, naqis ba‘d wurayqat, 6—(17) may 
God rest his soul, and we have profited much from his noble an- 
cestors—"Al-tabtàb is a bird with big ears”. (18) They say: so-and- 


so experienced al-tarab, which they apply to the agitation" of joy, 


12 Le., the Egyptians. 
13 Le., it can be found in al-Qaàmüs al-Muhit. 
14 An outer garment with sleeves. 


15 A]-Magribi always refers to himself in the third person with the epi- 
thet al-faqir ‘the poor’, or ‘living for the Lord alone’ (see Nizami 2012 
for the use of this term in the context of Sufism). Al-Magribi had con- 
nections with some of the Sufi orders in Cairo (see Zack 2009, 15-16). 


16 “some little papers are missing” 


17 Lane (1863-1893): (Si) Emotion, or a lively emotion, or excitement, 
or agitation, or unsteadiness [...] by reason of joy or grief [...]” (1888a); 
رک“‎ motion; commotion; agitation" (556b). 
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and it is used [in Classical Arabic] (19) for the agitation of both 
joy and grief, [so this is] one of the words with two opposite 
meanings, and “a man who is mutràb and tarüb."!? (20) It seems 
now that the saying “if two donkeys happen to meet, [their 
voices] agitate,” means that they evoke the agitation of grief, not 
(21) joy, because the voice of a single donkey evokes grief, from 
which one should seek protection, (22) so what would it be like 
if it were doubled? Interesting fact: tarib “like katif'? is the name 
of the horse of the Prophet—God bless him and grant him salva- 


tion.” 


fol. 16v 


(1) They say tab to [the game] they play, and also taba to the 
counter.”° (2) I do not know a corresponding [word in Classical 
Arabic] for these two words.” Al-taba in the [Classical Arabic] 
language is “wine, and Tayba is al-Madina, (3) and ‘adq ibn tab is 
a type of date palm in [al-Madina], or ibn tab is a type of date." 
It is written thus in al-Qdmis, (4) so it could just be that tab is 
[derived] from one of these two, because it is [made] from the 
palm tree, so it is (5) tab from the first one, or it is from the palm 


trees in [al-Madina] [called] ibn tab, from the second one. And 


18 This means that these are the two adjectives derived from the word 
tarab, i.e., ‘a man who is filled with joy or grief. 


۶ That is, with the same vocalisation as katif. 


? Literally: ‘ball’. See the Commentary below for a discussion of the 
Egyptian Arabic terms in the text. 


21 Margin: Look up tab and taba. 
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tiyab (6) like kitab is a type of palm tree in Basra.*” 23 They call 
baked bricks tub, and this is correct, (7) and [they call] joking 
mutayaba, which is also correct. One of the events (8) events [sic] 
that happened this year, which is the year 1014,” (9) in the land 
of Egypt, is the herb that has become known under the name of 
tabga ‘tobacco’. They inhale? its smoke, (10) and its use has now 
increased to the point that it is being sold every day in a world 
(11) full of vice and it has become a general necessity, all types 
in designated shops, (12) and now the idea has come up to open 
special houses for it like cafés.” (13) I don't have reliable infor- 
mation about it. They say that it came from the West, and it is 
praised (14) in a long poem that I have heard. I have sucked up 
a little bit of its smoke and got (15) a kind of dawxa, dizziness, 
and no wonder, because duxxdn ‘smoke’, which is also called 
duxx, is close to it.” (16) Section ‘ayn. They say al-‘bb to that 
which is next to the chest, but (17) the correct [meaning] is that 
it is the sleeve. [Al-Firüzabadi] said in al-Qamüs: “al-‘ubb with the 


vowel u is al-rudn, the sleeve,” and [al-Firüzabadi] said about 


22 Margin: As to taba, it is not known; correct. 


? Margin: They say: he tawb to someone, which means that he bowed 
his head in greeting to him, look this up. 


24 1605-1606 CE. 

3 Literally: ‘drink’. 

26 Margin: A ratl of it is sold for three gold pieces. [Note: the ratl is a 
unit of weight.] 


27 Here, al-Magribi makes a connection between dawxa ‘dizziness’ and 
duxx ‘smoke’, because they sound similar. 
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(18) rudn: “the base of the sleeve, its plural is ardān.”” They say: 
‘atabat al-bàb, with which they mean (19) that which is at the 
bottom of the door, and what is written in the Qamüs is that it is 
“uskuffat al-bab, the threshold of the door, and the upper part 
(20) of it," end of quotation.? It appears that uskuffa (21) is the 
lower part; then [al-Firüzabadi] said “md ‘atabtu babahu means: I 
did not step upon his threshold," and this is a sign that it is the 
lower part. (22) Interesting fact: the words of the Sublime and if 
they ask amends yet no amends shall be made to them?? mean that 
if (23) they ask their Lord to forgive their fault, he will definitely 
not do so, which means that he will not return them to the world. 


They say 


fol. 17r 


(1) he ‘arqab the riding animal, if he hamstrung it, which is cor- 
rect, and as for the famous expression (2) “the promises of ‘Ur- 
qüb, this is “Ma‘bad b. Asad, one of the Giants, who was the most 
untruthful person of his time. (3) Once a beggar came to him, so 
he told him: when my palm trees put forth the spadix [I will give 


you alms], so when that happened, he said: when it brings forth 


* Margin: al-bb is the sleeve. 

?? Margin: Look up what the difference is between the two conjuncts. 
[Note: Al-ma'tüf and al-ma‘tif ‘alayhi: a word to which another word is 
conjoined, for instance by the particle of conjunction wa-, in this case: 
uskuffat al-bab wa-l-*ulya minha.] 

30 Quran 41:24, translation by Arberry (1963, 1I:187). 

?' See Lane (1863-1893, 1919c) for the meaning of Jill ₪ The ab, 
translated by Lane as the spadix (1921b) is a fleshy stem with small 
flowers that turn into dates if the palm tree is female. 
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dates, so when that happened, he said: (4) when the redness ap- 
pears in the dates, and when that happened, he said: when the 
dates become ripe, so when that happened, he said: when the 
dates become dry, and when that happened, (5) he cut them off 
at night, and did not give [the beggar] anything.” Al-Ašja1 said: 
“You made a promise, but not fulfilling it was in your character 
(6) Like the promises of ‘Urqiib to his brother in Yatrib.” And 
from the poem Su'ad is gone:? (7) “The promises of "Urqüb were 
for her a model tall-tale promises, empty talk." They call (8) 
someone of the night guards ‘azab ‘bachelor’, which has an equiv- 
alent, because in the [Classical Arabic] language ‘azab is *some- 
one who does not (9) have a family", and someone who has a 
family as a rule does not do this [night] watch, and someone who 
does not have a wife (10) is also a ‘azab, “and do not say a'zab, 
or it is rare; the plural is 0902 and the feminine ‘azaba and ‘azab, 
(11) and the verb is like nasara; and ta‘azzaba means he ab- 
stained from marriage.” A curiosity: just like ta‘azzaba with a zay 
means ‘to abstain’, (12) so also with a rà?,? because it means that 
he left his land, and likewise ya zibu with the meaning ‘to be ab- 


sent', so the proximity is in both (13) the pronunciation and the 


32 Abū ‘Amir Ibn Suhayd al-Ašğa‘î (992-1035) was an Andalusian poet, 
man of letters, and vizier. See Pellat (201 2a). 


33 This is from the lamiyya known as the Burda, by Ka‘b b. Zuhayr, a 
contemporary of the Prophet. See Basset (2012). Translation of this 
verse by Sells (1990, 149). 


34 Te, it has the vowels a-a, so ‘azaba. 


3 Ie., 107022020 and ta‘arraba have the same meaning. 
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meaning. It is known that the man is ‘azab and the woman ‘azaba, 


not ‘aziba as they say. 


Commentary 


This section is divided into two parts: the first will discuss the 
orthography of the Classical Arabic component of the text, and 


the second part will focus on the Egyptian Arabic entries. 


Classical Arabic: Orthography 


The main body of the text, which consists of al-Magribi’s com- 
ments on the Egyptian Arabic words under discussion, and con- 
tains quotations from al-Qamüs al-muhit and other dictionaries, 
the Qur’an, hadith, and poetry, are all in Classical Arabic in terms 
of morphology, syntax, and vocabulary. However, the orthogra- 
phy is not according to the standards of Classical Arabic, but fol- 
lows patterns that are well-known from Middle Arabic texts. Al- 
Magribrs biography shows that he was an educated man, who 
studied at the Azhar University, was interested in the Arabic lan- 
guage, and had good knowledge of dictionaries and other works 
on linguistics. He also composed poetry in Classical Arabic. This 
is indicative of his excellent knowledge of the Arabic language. 
The fact that the orthography he used does not adhere to the 
standards of Classical Arabic can therefore not be attributed to 
insufficient knowledge of the language. As Lentin (2011) points 
out, “many writers have left us works written both in faultless or 
even sophisticated Classical Arabic and works written in Middle 
Arabic. For those writers at least, one has to abandon the idea of 


their inadequacies in Classical Arabic.” We have to bear in mind 
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that in many text editions, the orthography has been standard- 
ised by the editors, and that many Classical Arabic texts origi- 
nally contained Middle Arabic features (Lentin 2011). In fact, the 
history of Arabic orthography has not been sufficiently studied 
yet; in order to do so, more text editions that are faithful to the 
original orthography need to be published (Den Heijer 2012). As 
for Daf‘ al-isr, the most important orthographic features are high- 
lighted in the sections that follow (see also Zack 2009, 77-83). 


The hamza 


The hamza has been omitted in many cases. As the text is in Clas- 
sical Arabic, this omission of the hamza is unlikely to be indica- 
tive of its loss in the pronunciation. Rather, as Blau (2002, 32) 
suggests, it could reflect “an ancient orthographic habit pre- 
served also through N[eo-]A[rabic] influence.” 

Some examples of omission of the hamza (see also Blau 
2002, 32-33): 

initial hamza: اي‎ 16r, In. 16 (cs); الاضداد‎ 16r, In. 19 (الاضداد)‎ 

medial hamza: جات‎ 16v, In. 13 (ob); طاطا‎ 16v, margin 

(bib); شيا‎ 17r, In. 5 (kė). 

final hamza: الشى‎ 16r, In. 10 (el); الما‎ 16r, In. 11 :(الماء)‎ 

USL 16r, In. 16 (CU). 

When the y@ is the seat of the hamza, it is written below 
the ya’, e.g., طابر‎ 16r, In. 17 (CSW); سابل‎ 17r, In. 3 .(سائل)‎ It can also 
be omitted, as in xe 16r, In. 12% (3.58); سار‎ 16v, In. 11 (LL). 


36 And other instances; in such cases, only one line number is given here. 
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The madda 


The madda is sometimes omitted, e.g., in الان‎ 16r, In. 20 ۔(الان)‎ 
However, more interesting is that the madda is added on the ’alif 
to write the combination d: سار‎ 16v, In. 11 طا :(سائر)‎ 16r, In. 4 
(ci). Often for good measure an extra hamza is added as well: 
طاہر‎ 16r, In. 17 (GU); gj 17r, In. 12 (iL). 


The ya’ and ?alif maqsüra 
The ya’ and alif maqsüra are often used interchangeably. 


alif maqsüra instead of ya: فى‎ 16r, In. 11; رضی‎ 16r, In. 13; 
التی‎ 16v, In. 8. 

y@ instead of alif maqsüra: صلی‎ 16r, In. 22; البلوي‎ 16v, In. 
11; ازهي‎ 17r, In. 4; بمعني‎ 17r, In. 12. 


The tà? marbüta 


The tà? marbüta is often written without dots, even if it is the first 
part of a genitive construction. Examples: 4U4J 16v, margin; 
الدوخه‎ 16v, In. 15; نادره‎ 17r, In. 11; عزبه‎ 17r, In. 13. 


Egyptian Arabic Lemmata 


tabtab ‘to pat’: this entry provides a good example for how al- 
Magribi comments on Egyptian Arabic vocabulary. In most cases 
he does not give a definition of the word under discussion, as- 
suming that his readers know what it means. In Egyptian Arabic, 
tabtab is used nowadays with the meaning of 'to pat' (Badawi and 
Hinds 1986, 530b; see also Dozy 1881, 2:21b); the combination 
with ‘ald given by al-Magribi makes it likely that it meant just 
that in the 17th century, but the quotation from al-Qdmis al- 


muhit does not give the exact same meaning. The entry also shows 
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how al-Magribi integrates anecdotes about his own acquaint- 


ances and events from his own life into the dictionary. 


al-tarab ‘agitation’: as in al-Magribi’s time, in modern Egyptian 
Arabic it is used to mean only pleasure, not sadness, but more 
specifically the pleasure derived from listening to singing 
(Badawi and Hinds 1986, 534a). 


tab ‘the tab-game’: the game of tab is still played today in Egypt. 
It is a “game for two players with stone counters and four strips 
of palm branch, each strip having one green side and one white 
side; the strips are thrown against a vertical surface and the var- 
ious combinations of green and white govern the movement of 
the stones on a grid drawn in the dust” (Badawi and Hinds 1986, 
528a). Lane (1863-1893, 55-58) gives a detailed description of 
the game and how it is played (Zack 2009, 74, 243; see also Dozy 
1881, 2:65a-b). 


tawb ‘to bow one's head in greeting’: no references found in Clas- 


sical Arabic or Egyptian Arabic dictionaries. 


tub ‘bricks’: from Coptic twwße ‘brick’ (Crum 1939, 398a; Badawi 
and Hinds 1986, 548b). The reason that al-Magribi does not refer 
to its non-Arabic origin is that al-Firüzabadi (1999, 103a), al- 


Magribi’s main source, does not mention that it is a loanword. 


mutayaba ‘joking’: as in Classical Arabic (Lane 1863-1893, 
1952c). 


tabga ‘tobacco’. Tobacco was introduced in Egypt in 1603-1604 
(Matthee 2012), two years before al-Magribi wrote Daf‘ al-isr 
(Zack 2009, 70-71). His comments show how tobacco very rap- 


idly became popular, with special shops and coffee houses where 
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customers could smoke being established within the two years of 
its introduction. Al-Magribi did not view the smoking of tobacco 
favourably, as he comments on how he tried it and became dizzy 
and considered it a vice. He returns to the subject of tobacco on 
fol. 75v, where he mentions that there were discussions about 
whether it was permissible to smoke tobacco while fasting during 
Ramadan, with one sheikh ruling that it was indeed allowed. Al- 
Magribi found this reprehensible (he mentions this anecdote in 
the lemma radil ‘depraved’). Badawi and Hinds (1986) do not 
mention the word tabga for tobacco, and neither does Spiro 
(1895). It is mentioned by Steingass (1884, 162b) as tabg and 
by Dozy (1881, 2:141a) as tibg. 


‘bb ‘bosom of a garment’. It still has the same meaning in modern 
Egyptian Arabic, vocalisation ‘ibb (Badawi and Hinds 1986, 558b; 
‘ubb in Classical Arabic, where it means ‘base of the sleeve’, as 


al-Magribi). 


‘ataba ‘threshold’. According to al-Magribi, this applied only to 
the lower part of the door frame, but in modern Egyptian Arabic 
it is both the lower and upper part (Badawi and Hinds 1986, 
558b). 


‘arqab ‘to hamstring’, i.e., incapacitate by cutting the hamstring 
tendon. The word is still in use in modern Egyptian Arabic 
(Badawi and Hinds 1986, 574a). 


37 Badawi and Hinds (1986) mention tumbdk / tumbdk (136a, 546b) and 
duxxan (282a). Spiro (1895) mentions the Turkish tutun (68a) as well 
as duxxan (194b). 
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*azab ‘member of the night guard’: this meaning was derived from 
the original meaning *bachelor', because only men who did not 
have a family would work in the night guard.** Dozy (1881, 
2:124a) mentions ‘milice bourgeoise'. The 17th-century meaning 
of ‘member of the night guard’ disappeared in the 19th century, 
as it is not mentioned by Spiro (1895, 396b). Badawi and Hinds 
(1986, 574b-575a) mention only the forms ’a‘zab and ‘azib ‘bach- 
elor’, not ‘azab, although they do mention the feminine form 


*azaba (alongside ‘azba > ‘aziba). 


3$ See Cezzâr (1962, 32) for more information on the night guard in 
Ottoman Egypt. 


9. LEBANON: CHRONICLE OF AL-SAFADI 
(EARLY 17TH CENTURY [?]) 


Jéróme Lentin 


In the first annex to their edition of al-Safadi's chronicle (about 
the period 1612-1624) Bustani and Rustum (1969, 208-41) pub- 
lished a section dealing specifically with the years (1613-1618) 
Fahr al-Din spent in Italy. For them, al-Safadi (a scholar born in 
Safad, who studied in Al-Azhar in Cairo, and the author of 
learned works as well as of travelogues) is not the author of this 
text, an opinion which seems reasonable, but is not shared by all 
scholars. 

A recent edition is the 2007 volume Rihlat al-‘Amir Fahr al- 
Din "ila taliya 1613-1618. Fahr al-Din al-Ma'ni al-tani, 
haqqaqaha wa-qaddama laha Qasim Wahb. Beirut: ۸۵ 
al-‘arabiyya li-l-dirasat wa-l-našr and Abu Dhabi: Dar al-Suwaydi 


11-1-2251 wa-l-tawzi* (Irtiyad al-?afaq). 


Transcription 

وفي مدينة فرنسیا وغیرها بیمارستانات لاجل الضعفاء واي من" ضعف” وكان له ble‏ یروح“ 
الى البیمارستانات يلاقي الحکما موجوده وجمیعٴ ما یحتاج الضعیف؟ ولو كان اقل الناس 
واراد له ادویه بالف غرش یداووہٴ بها من غير منية* واکله وشربه وفرش ولحف وناس معدة 
لخدمة المرضی بجمیع ما یحتاجوا اليه ولما یعرف الحكيم انه طاب یطالعوه" من غير کلفه 
وما یحط" الضعیف درهم الفرد"" وجمیع المصروف من اوقاف البیمارستانات وکذلك لهم 
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دیوره" فیها خدامین" ومراضع کلما خلق ولد للنسوان" من الذي"" تحت القسط او من 
النسوان الذي یخلق لهم ولد وما مرادھم؟' پشهروه حتی اذا احد مق الفقراء ولد لہ ولد وکان لہ 
اولاد كثيره يرميه فی هذا الموضع کرامة ashy i‏ وهذا الدیر له طاقة من رخام علی قدر ما يسع 
الولد حين يخلق تجیبه" الحرمه" ملفوفا وترميه في الليل من هذه الطاقة ولها ناس ينتظروها من 
جوا" واذا نزل الولد يستلقوه ويعطوه الى" المراضع يدبروه واذا كبروا” الاولاد يحطوهم في 
القراءة والصناعة ویحطوا الذ کور وحدهم واذا بلغوا الاولاد الاناث يدوروهم في المدينه وكل 
من قبل على جواز یجوزوه" بدت منهم ان كان من اولاد المتربيين”” في الدیر او من الئاس 
الذي “Ly‏ یجوزوه البنت الذي علمها وكلفة تربیتهم وجوازهم من اوقاف الدير ومن كيس 
السلطان لان السیره عندهم المراة تعطی الرجال* النقد کل من هو على قدر حاله على قدر 
مراتبهم وكذلك لهم دیورہ للبنات الاکابر وديوره الى بنات العامة الذي يرهبوا فیهم البنات وعلی 
هذا المنوال ديوره الى الاولاد والرجال وجميع من يدخل الئ هذه الديورة کلفته من اوقاف 


Translation 


In the town of Florence, as in others, there are hospitals for ill 
people. Whoever falls ill and wants to go to the hospital will find 
there doctors and everything needed by an ill person. Even those 
with the most limited means, if medicines costing one thousand 
piasters are necessary, they treat them without any return obli- 
gation. They also get food, drink, bed, and blankets. People are 
there ready to provide all the care patients need. When the doctor 
sees that the ill person has recovered, they let him out without 
paying anything: he doesn’t pay a single dirham. All these ex- 
penses are funded from the endowment income [wagf-s] of the 
hospitals. They also have monasteries with attendants and wet 
nurses. Every time a woman of disrepute gives birth to a child, 
or a woman wants to keep the birth of her child a secret, or even 
when a poor man with many children has a [new] child, [in all 
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these cases] they can leave the child at this place, to have it 
brought up. This monastery has a marble window the size of a 
new-born child. The woman brings the baby in swaddling clothes and 
drops it at night through this window. People are there inside waiting 
for her and when the baby comes down, they catch it and give it to 
the wet nurses who take charge of it. When the children grow up, they 
pay for them to learn to read [and write] and to learn a handicraft— 
but only the boys. As for the girls, when they reach puberty, they go 
around the city with them and marry any one of these girls to whoever 
agrees to do so. Whether it is to one of the children raised in the 
monastery or to one of the people outside, they give to him as a wife 
the girl he has singled out. The costs of their upbringing and marriage 
are covered by the endowment income of the monastery and at the 
expense of the sultan, because this is their way of doing things: 
the woman gives to the man the dowry—each according to his 
situation and to their [respective] rank. They also have monas- 
teries for the daughters of the notables and monasteries for the 
daughters of the common people, where they turn them into 
nuns. And the same goes for the monasteries for boys and men. 
All those who enter the monasteries [in the case of the children 
of the common people] have their costs paid from the endow- 
ment income [wagqf-s] of the monastery. As for the children of the 


notables, they are funded by their families. 


Commentary 
1 اي من‎ ayman ‘whoever’ (colloquial). 


2 ضعف‎ ‘to get sick, to fall ill’ (colloquial); compare no. 6. 
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3 bls له‎ + (subjunctive) imperfect ‘to want, wish, desire to, to 


feel like doing sth’ (colloquial). 


3 eb rah (and less frequently rawwah) is the usual verb in MA 
for ‘to go’ and ‘to go to’. For this last meaning, the more stylisti- 


cally elevated > is also widely. 


59 جميع‎ + noun / pron. is the most common quantifier in (Levan- 
tine) MA for ‘all’; ‘whole, entire’, even before a singular 


(pro)noun. 
9 الضعیف‎ ‘ill, sick’ (compare no. 2). 


7 .يداووه‎ The (colloquial) -ü form (and not -ün) is used most of the 
time in MA for the second and third person plural of the imper- 
fect; the -ün form is used either in classicising passages or as a 
marked form, for instance after final conjunctions (contrary to 
Classical usage). Compare the many other examples of -ü forms 
in this text: ریحطوهم ویدبروه ویستلقوه ویعطوه رینتظروها ریطالعوه ریحتاجوا‎ 
یجوزوه ریدوروهم ریحطوا‎ (2X), .یرهبوا‎ 

° .منية‎ Colloquial, see Barthélemy (1935-1969, 804); see also 
Dozy (1881, vol. II, p. 616). 


2 طالع‎ is used with its colloquial meaning ‘to throw out, pull out, 


remove, dismiss, expel’, etc. 


10 حط‎ ‘to put, place’, here figuratively ‘to pay (an amount of 


money)’ (colloquial). 


11 درهم الفرد‎ fard = ‘one and only, one and the same’; this construc- 
tion, Ø + N sing. + art. + sg, is mainly used after a negation, 
as is the case here; it can be as a whole modified by the article 
والدرهم الفرد)‎ i.e., الفرد]‎ mab). See Lentin (1997, 312). 
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12 دیوره‎ (also (دیورا‎ is the most frequently used (colloquial) plural 
of دير‎ ‘convent, monastery’ in Ottoman MA texts (see Lentin 1997 
184-186, 84.3.7.5). 


1° .خدامين‎ The formerly mpl oblique case sound form -in is pre- 


dominantly used in MA regardless of the syntactic function of the 
noun (the n being generally retained in construct state). The Clas- 


sical nominative -ün form is reserved for stylistically marked use. 


^ خلق ولد‎ lit. ‘a child is created (born) to...’ (colloquial hiliq); 
compare the following ولد له ولد‎ (speaking of a man). 


75 .للنسوان من الذي‎ Invariable الذي‎ is extremely common in MA. 
Compare .الناس الذي برا‎ 

16 .ما مرادهم یشهروه‎ Most probably a transposition of colloquial ma 
bidd-hon ۰ 

17 ak .تر‎ Colloquial verbal noun of rabbd (tarbay, torbaye, etc.). 

18 تحیبه‎ Zab, yZib ‘to bring’ is probably the most frequently used 
colloquial verb in MA, and can be considered a typical ‘plain MA’ 
verb. 

19 الحرمه‎ ‘the woman’ (colloquial). 


20 من جوا‎ lit. ‘from inside’. Colloquial Zuwwd (adverb and preposi- 
tion, construct state Zuwwat) ‘inside’ and barra (barrat) ‘outside’ 


are widely used in MA. 
? العامة‎ oly ديوره الى‎ (and .(ديوره الى الاولاد والرجال‎ The use of J), 
where either Classical or colloquial Arabic would have ول‎ is typ- 


ical of a frequent MA procedure whereby a partial correspond- 
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ence between a colloquial and a Standard preposition is general- 
ised into total interchangeability (often bringing about a pair of 
stylistically contrasting variants). 

? كبر‎ ‘to get old’ (colloquial kibir). 

2۶ جواز‎ and .يجوزوه‎ Colloquial forms (compare Classical Arabic 
zawdj and zawwaja). 

24 المتربیین‎ 2Y 4. Ø+ N + art. + active participle qualifying א‎ (= 
متربيين .(الاولاد المتربيين‎ is morphologically colloquial (mitrabbyin). 

25 |. See no. 20. 


26 الرجال‎ is the colloquial singular form (razZal), whereas in الاولاد‎ 


it is the plural (Classical rijal, colloquial ral).‏ والرجال 


10. A JEW’S TESTIMONY REGARDING A 
STATEMENT MADE IN HIS PRESENCE BY 
A MUSLIM, TESTIFIED ON MONDAY 
20TH KISLEV 5418 (1657)! 


Werner Diem 


Transcription 


WYR‏ חאל )2( באטרך עלה pm pm apy?‏ סועוב? עלייה קדר מא )3( סועוב עלה אוכתו 
ואמראתו ואבתר ופי PR DP‏ גא אל )4( בבר PR‏ מא עוודשי nnm‏ נפתש פי נחיית אל 
בסאתין )5( NINI‏ ראייח קבלני וואחד מסלם רפיקי בייאע לבן nna‏ )6( אנא ויעקב נדכול 
ונכרוג פי בייתו למא כונא נרום לסוכר (7) פי קאלי אל מסלם אל לבאן יא חג מ"ח אייש 
דאייר (8) תעמל הנא פי קולתלו מא תערף יעקב רפיקי טלע (9) ליילית אמס ידפן וליידאת 
01 ומא עאווד 5د קאלי אל )10( לבאן תעאלה מעי נרוחו נפתשו עליה פרוחנא 
פתשנא )11( ומא לקיינשי פיי תאני יום גא אל לבאן מחמל באל לבן )12( יביעו הנה 


פקאלי אנה נצרת אתניין מרמיין מכסרין )13( איידיהום ורגלייהום ואל דם נאזיז מן 


! Published in Diem (2014, 9-10). Reproduced from the journal Medi- 
terranean Language Review with kind permission of the editor, Prof. Mat- 
thias Kappler. 


2 סועוב‎ for צועוב‎ uu. 
3 ווארח‎ for nis. 
٩و‎ here fi- (< fa). 
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רוסהום פי טל פיהום )14( אל לבאן פי ערף apy‏ פי קאללי אל לבאן תעאלה מעי )15( 


נווריהום לך פרוחנא אנא ואל לבאן פתשנא מא ווגידנאשי 


Arabic Transcription 


اييش حال )2( خاطرك عله يعقب وحق وحق سوعوب علييه قدر ما (3) سوعوب عله اوختو 
وامراتو واکتر وفى يوم اين جا ال (4) خبر اين ما عوودشی روحت نفتش فى نحييت البساتين 
by (S)‏ رايبح قبلنى وواحد مسلم رفيقى بییاع لبن وكونت (6) انا ويعقب ندخول ونخروج فى 
ots‏ تما كوا درو می قالی الع WU‏ وی نا ق Jn‏ 
هنا فى قولتلو ما تعرف يعقب رفيقى طلع )9( لییلیت امس يدفن ولییدات ووارح وما عاوود فى 
قالى ال )10( لبان تعاله معى نروحو نفتشو عليه فروحنا فتشنا (11) وما لقييدشى فى تانى يوم 
جا OLU‏ محمل باللبن (12) يبيعو هنه فقالى انه نضرت اتنيين مرميين مكسرين (13) اییدیھوم 
ورجلييهوم والدم نازيز من روسهوم فى طل فيهوم (14) اللبان فى عرف يعقب فى قاللى اللبان 
تعاله معى (15) نووريهوم لك فروحنا انا واللبان فتشنا ما ووجيدناشى 


Translation 


What do (2) you think about Jacob? Seriously, I was very sad 
about him, as (3) were his sister and wife, and even more. On the 
day when the (4) news reached (us) that he had not returned 
(home), I went to look (for him) near al-Basatin. (5) While I was 
walking, one of the Muslims, a friend of mine, a seller of milk, 
met me. (6) Jacob and I had frequented his house when we 
wanted sweets. (7) The Muslim milkman said: “O Hajj 
Muh(ammad), what are you doing (8) here?” I said to him: “Don’t 
you know that Jacob, my friend, went out (9) yesterday night to 
bury little girls, he went and did not come back.” Then the milk- 
man (10) said to me “Come with me! We’ll go and look for him!” 
So we went to look, (11) but did not find him. On the next day, 


the milkman came carrying milk (12) in order to sell it here. He 
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said to me: “I saw two who had been struck down, with broken 
(13) hands and feet, and blood oozing from their heads.” When 
the milkman looked down on them, (14) he recognised Jacob. So, 
he said to me: “Come with me! (15) I will show them to you.” 
Then the milkman and I went to look for them, but we did not 
find them. 


11. A JEW’S TESTIMONY REGARDING A 
STATEMENT MADE IN HIS PRESENCE BY 
A MUSLIM (1681)' 


Werner Diem 


מה הום כל אל mm‏ סוא פלאן )2( ופלאן יאכולו [n‏ אכלנא ומן לחמתנה ויישתרו מן אל 
)3( סוק ויגיבו לנא נטבוכו להום ויאכלו מענא nns‏ אצלן )4( אל טוויל אלי מן noy‏ 
אללה ירחמו Porn TRT‏ עלה )5( דינו לא יבול מן אכלנא ולא ידוק לנא DRYW‏ ומעמלתו? 
)6( טייבה על אל צודק כונת אנא והוא ושריבו AYN‏ פי סוק )7( ברכאתה חביינא נעדו 
אנה והום למחלת אבו עלי פי (8) נהאר אלי כאן עגאג ואל ריח וכאן ענדי אנה מה נעמיל 
(9) פי אל סוק סבקוני וטלעו פי אל מעדייא גיית אנה (10) ללבאחר לאגל מה נעדי למחלת 
א' עלי קאלולי nis‏ )11( אצלן אל טאוויל ורפיקו טלעו פי אל מעדיא אצגירה3 )12( 
ואנקלבת ביהום ולא טלע מן אל מעדייא חד גייר וואחד'+ )13( mn‏ מסכת פי קורון אל 
בקרה היא אלי טלעת 


Arabic Transcription 


مه هوم كل الیھود سوا فلان )2( وفلان ياكولو من اكلنا ومن لحمتده وییشترو من ال (3) سوق 


Published in Diem (2014, 22-23(, Reproduced from the journal Medi- 
terranean Language Review with kind permission of the editor, Prof. Mat- 
thias Kappler. 


2 Based on mu‘amala. 
3 Phonetic spelling instead of .אל צגירה‎ 


^ Feminine form, abbreviated at the end of the line. 
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ماسيك عله )5( دینو لا یکول من LIST‏ ولا يدوق UJ‏ طوعام ومعملتو )6( طييبه عل الصودق 
كونت انا وهوا وشريكو معه فى سوق (7) برکاته حبیینا نعدو انه وهوم لمحلت ابو على فى )8( 
نهار الى كان عجاج والريح وكان عندى انه مه نعميل (9) فى السوق سبقونى وطلعو فى 
المعدييا جییت انه )10( للباحر لاجل مه نعدى لمحلت ا(بو) على قالولى انه (11) اصلن 
الطاوويل ورفيقو طلعو فى المعدیا اصغيره )12( وانقلبت بيهوم ولا طلع من المعدييا حد غيير 
وواحد(ه) (13) مره مسكت فى قورون البقره هيا الى طلعت 


Translation 


Not all Jews are alike. So-and-so (2) and so-and-so eat from our 
food and from our meat, and buy from the (3) market and bring 
(it) to us so that we cook (it) for them, and they eat together with 
us. Concerning Aslan (4) the Tall, who belongs to you (Jews)— 
may God have mercy on him—he adheres to his (5) religion. He 
does not eat from our food. He does not taste our dishes. His be- 
haviour is (6) excellent in terms of piety. He and I, and his busi- 
ness partner with him, were at the (7) Siiq Barakatih (market). 
We, they and I, wanted to cross to Mahallat Abū ‘Ali on that (8) 
day, when there was dust and wind. I had something to do in (9) 
the market, so they went ahead of me and went on the ferry. 
(When) I came to (10) the river in order to cross to Mahallat ‘Ali, 
they told me that (11) Aslan the Tall and his companion went on 
the small ferry. (12) It capsized with them on board and no one 
escaped from the ferry except for a woman, who grabbed on to 


the horns of the cow,° and she (alone) came out of it. 


° The speaker presupposes the listener’s knowledge of a cow that had 
been in the ferry. 


12. A BASRA PASSOVER HAGGADAH 
WITH JUDAEO-ARABIC TRANSLATION 
(CA. 1700) 


Omer Shafran 


Location of the manuscript: Jerusalem, The National Library of 
Israel Ms. Heb. 8°713 [B 296 (8°713)]. 


Transcription 


Aramaic/Hebrew 


הא לחמא עניא די אכלו אבהתנה בארעא 
דמצרים כל דכפין יתי וייכול כל דצריך 

ייתי ויפסח השתא הכא לשנה הבאה בארעא 
דישר\ השתא הכא עבדי לשנה הבאה 
בארעא דישרצ בני חורין. 


Judaeo-Arabic 


האדא כבז * מסבין UN‏ אכלו אבאיינא 

פי בלד מצר כל גועאן ייגי ויאבל 

בל מעתאז ייגי וייפסח הסנא nn Nini‏ 

לי סנת N‏ גאייא פי בלד יסראיל הסנא 
Pay NINI‏ ליסנת א גאייא ود בלד יסראיל 
pia‏ & מטלוקין. 
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Arabic Transcription 


هاذا خبز ال مسکین الذي اکلو ابایینا 
في بلد مصر. كل جوعان يبجي ویاکل. 
کل معتاز ييجي ویفسح. هسنه نحن هن, 
لي سنه ال جاييا في بلد پسرایل. هسنا 
نحنا عبید, لیسنت ال جاييا فی بلد یسرایل 


بنين ال مطلوقین. 
Translation‏ 


‘Lo! This is the bread of the afflicted, which our ancestors ate in 
the land of Egypt; let all those who are hungry enter and eat 
thereof; and all who are needy, come and celebrate the Passover! 
This year we are here, but next year we hope to celebrate it in 
the land of Israel. This year we are slaves here, but next year we 
hope to be freemen in the land of Israel.’ (English translation with 


slight alterations drawn from Russotto 1912). 


Commentary 


The Hebrew/Aramaic influence is obvious in this Judaeo-Arabic 
passage: the element n, in הסנא‎ has-sana ‘this year’, is an apoco- 
pation of the demonstrative hadi, as is common on Southern 
Iraqi. Its use in this context may additionally have been facili- 
tated by the homophonous Hebrew definite article. The verbal 
form nos yifsah, here ‘he will celebrate the Passover’, is peculiar 
to the language of the Jews, and is derived from the festival name 
Pesah ‘Passover’; this verb appears also in the original Ara- 
maic/Hebrew text (see above, nos’). The structure לי סנת א גאייא‎ 


1 T am grateful to Prof. Clive Holes for this suggestion. 
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reflects the spoken Arabic of Iraq, where constructions such as 
sana l-jaàya ‘next year’, bab is-Sargi ‘the eastern gate’, and sob al- 
janübi ‘the southern direction’ are common.’ It is an old construc- 
tion that has disappeared from Modern Standard Arabic, but is 
still very common in the dialects, and its usage in this place may 
have been reinforced by its being a calque of the analogous He- 
brew construction ,לשנה הבאה‎ le-Sana (indefinite, thus in this pas- 


sage) hab-ba’a (definite) ‘next year’. 


2 Again, I am indebted to Prof. Clive Holes for his comments on the 
phenomenon. 


13. QAHWA ‘COFFEE?’ 
(16TH-17TH CENTURIES) 


Ghayde Ghraowi 


Transcription 
"قهوة" من دفع الإصر عن كلام أهل مصر للمغربي:'‎ 

يقولون قهوة للمستخرج من البن وليس في اللغة قال (القهوة الخمرة والشبعة المحمكة واللبن 
المخض كالقهة كعدة والرائحة والقهوان التيس الضخم القرنين المسنّ واقهي دام على شرب 
القهوة واطاع السلطان) انتهى ولم ينص على القهوة المستعملة الان حتى ان البن الذي هو 
اصلها ليس له ذكر في كتب الطب وانظر عدم SS‏ صاحب القاموس لها هل حدثت بعده 
ذكر لي شيخنا الشيخ الحاكمي ان صاحبه المرحوم ابو السعود الذي كان يكتب تقرير شيخه 
الشيخ القدسي الواعظ وهو على الكرسي وعظ يوما في بعض الماجد وكان الشيخ الحاكمي 
هناك فسمعه يقول وهذه القهوة التي ابتلت الخلائق بها وورد في الحديث النهي عنها لانه 
ورد النهي عن القهوة وهي هذه فقام الشيخ الحاكمي وکانه لا bw‏ أصلا فقال یا شيخ افهم 
ما تقول فقال له كانك ممّن ابتلى بها فقال تامل ما تقول فانه كذب على النبي صلی الله عليه 
وسلم ما تعريف الخمر اليس انه عصير العنب فقال نعم فقال فاين القهوة منه فسکت وخشي 
انني اعلم الأستاذ البكري بذلك فارسل بعض الاصحاب للصلح وانه من الان لا يذكر القهوة 

بشي فرضيت ولم اخبر الأستاذ وللاستاذ مدح كثير فيها وللشيخ ابي الفتح المالكي وقلت 


في قهوة القشر ارى فضيلة × اذا نای من ليس فيه مرحمة 
حکمتها من اجل صلح \ « فيا لها من قهوة محكّمة 


! Zack (2009, 202-3). My transcription here follows that of Zack’s edi- 
tion, leaving orthographical particularities from the manuscript source 
uncorrected. 
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شعر قهوة البن لابراهيم ابن المبلط من الکواکب السائرة بأعيان المئة العاشرة للغزي :2 


إبراهيم الشيخ الفاضل الأديب الشاعر برهان الدين ابن المبلط القاهري شاعر القاهرة من شعره 
في قهوة البن : 


يقول عذولي قهوة البن مرّة ٭ وشربة حلو الماء لیس لها مثل 
فقلت على ما عبتها بمرارة ٭ قد اخترتها فاختر لنفسك ما يحلو 


أرى قهوة البن في عصرنا ٭ على شربها الناس قد اجمعوا 
وصارت لشرابها dale‏ * فلیست PP‏ 


۲ : وهو مشهور عنه‎ JU, 
لشراب قهوتدا انی > تضفی شفاء اللفس من آمراضها‎ le یا‎ 
أو ما تراها وهي في فنجانها « تحكي سواد العين وسط بیاضها‎ 


ولبعضهم في هذا المعنی: . 
اشرب هنيئاً قهوة البن التي > تحلو مع الأخوان والخلان 
سوداء في المبيض من فنجانها ٭ تحكي سواد العين للإنسان 


إشرب من القهوة صاعین % ولو Jis‏ الورق العين 
سوداء في بیض فناجینها WS o‏ ال نسان من كين 


موشح قهوة البن من دیوان محمد البكري:* 
آدر القهوة في كأس البها 
قهوة البن وناهيك بها 


2 Al-Ghazzi (1979, 3:92-93). 

3 Muhammad al-Bakri, Diwan (MS 59 Bibliothèque Nationale du 
Royaume du Maroc, 1586, fols 99b-100a). It is important to note the 
coincidence of the manuscript's copy date and the death of its author. 
Also, the first three stanzas appear in Kilani (1965, 194—95). My thanks 
to Adam Sabra for providing me with the manuscript source. 
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هي حل ما نھی عنها نهی 
فاسقني يا صاح 


شنف الكاسات واسمع ما Jaf‏ 
۱ واسمع هار افو 


لحمي الفتاح 


ما علینا من عذول جاهل 
مفتری زور کلام باطل 
خامل SU‏ ومیت زائل 
راح مع من راح 


ان يقل ee‏ اقل سکر القلوب 
مغل ما يشملل ابطال الغيوب 
قد يودي الامر فيها الموجوب 


فاجل لي الاقداح 


إنما ینکر ما يقترب 
بامور مثلها لا يحسن 
فابهج سنة قوم احسنوا 
في احتسا الراح 


Translation 


‘Coffee’ from Daf“ al-isr ‘an kalam ahl Misr by al-Maghribi: 


[The Egyptians] say: coffee (qahwa) for the extract of the bean, 


but this usage is not in the standardised language [according to 
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al-Fayriizabadi], who says, “qahwa is wine, a thoroughly’ satiat- 
ing drink, and a froth-less, clear? yogurt. It is like qiha/qaha (one 
of the names of the narcissus) [?] and it is an aroma. The word 
qahwan means a large aged goat with two horns. The verb ۴ 
means to persist in drinking qahwa and to obey the sovereign." 
These definitions don't indicate coffee used today, and even the 
bean, which is its source, has no mention in the medical text- 
books, so bear in mind their lack of mention by the author of al- 
Qamüs—did it occur after him? Shaykh al-Hakimi’ gave me an 
account of his deceased companion, Abū al-Şa‘üd, who was writ- 
ing down the statements of his master, the preacher Shaykh al- 
Qudsi one day when he was preaching in one of the mosques.? 
Shaykh al-Hakimi was there, and heard him say, *Coffee (qahwa) 
is that with which the people are afflicted, and its prohibition 
appears in the Hadith. This is so because of the prohibition 
against qahwa (i.e., khamr)." Then Shaykh al-Hakimi stood as if 
he did not know this already, and said, *O Shaykh, take note of 
what you're saying." So, Shaykh al-Qudsi said to him, “It is as 
though you are of those who are afflicted by qahwa." So, al- 


Hakimi replied, *Contemplate what you are saying." And because 


^ While the original reads muhmaka, this is likely an error on al-Ma- 
ghribi’s part, as the edition of al-Qamüs al-muhit shows muhkama. See 
al-Shami and Ahmad (2008, 1378). 


5 Makhd (sic — read mahd). 

$ Sic — read aqha. 

7 As in Zack's study, this figure remains unidentified. 
8 As in Zack's study, this figure remains unidentified. 


? Majid (sic - read masajid). 
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it seemed that he was lying about the Prophet [he added,] “What 
is the definition of wine (khamr)? Is it not the juice of grapes?” 
Shaykh al-Qudsi said, “Yes.” So, al-Hakimi said, “So, where does 
coffee fit in this?” He was then speechless and feared that I would 
inform al-Ustadh al-Bakri'? of this. So, he sent some companions 
to make peace over the matter, and to this day he doesn't men- 
tion coffee in anything. So, I was pleased, and didn't inform al- 
Ustadh [al-Bakri], who has many poems in praise of coffee—as 
does Shaykh Abū al-Fath al-Maliki. I wrote the following: 


I witnessed a virtue in the coffee husk 
when he who is without compassion is far 
I judged it fairly to make peace between us 
as this virtue from coffee is a just arbiter 


Entry for Ibrahim ibn al-Muballat from al-Kawakib al-sd’ira bi- 


ayan al-mi’a al-‘ashira by Najm al-Din al-Ghazzi: 


The Eminent Shaykh, litterateur, poet Ibrahim Burhan al-Din ibn 
al-Muballat al-Qahiri, poet of Cairo. The following comes from 


his poetry on the coffee bean: 


My critic says, “coffee is a bitter drink 
water is the sweet beverage without equal” 
So, I replied, “what you disparage with bitterness 


I’ve chosen—So, chose for yourself that which is sweet” 


10 Given the prominence of the Bakri family during this period it is dif- 
ficult to ascertain to which member this reference is made. Al-Maghribi 
died nearly a quarter century after Muhammad al-Bakri, author of the 
below mentioned muwashshah. It is possible but improbable that al-Ma- 
ghribi’s reference is being made to the same al-Bakri. 


!! Mufti and poet who lived in Damascus, died 1567/8. 
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He has also said: 


These days, I see the coffee bean 
is what people have agreed upon drinking 
Drinking it became a custom 


it neither hurts nor helps 
He is also noted for these lines: 


O critic of the imbibing of our coffee which 
cures the soul of what ails it 

Or you do not see it, when in its cup 

it speaks the eye amidst its white 


Another poet has a verse with the same motif: 


Drink, savoring the coffee bean 

that is sweet with brothers and friends 

A blackness within the whiteness of the cup 
speaks of the man’s eyeball 


I [al-Ghazzi] have said even better than this, here: 


Drink two cups of coffee 

even if it costs an extra coin, silver or gold 
A blackness in the white of its cups 

as though they were of the man’s eyes 


Coffee Muwashshah from the Diwan of Muhammad 31-7 


Pass the coffee in the glass at hand 
of the coffee bean, how excellent, how grand 


What sound reason considers contraband 


2 For commentary on the first three stanzas of this muwashshah see Lar- 
kin (2006, 231). Note my translation here departs selectively from the 
literal text in order to retain the rhyme scheme of the poem. 
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So, friend, for me have a drink poured 


Adorn the cups, hear what I disperse 

it’s the drink of the masters of verse 

Allah’s privileged, endowed with his forthcoming force 
for the protection of the lord 


Upon us is an ignorant censor 

who with invalid speech is a lie dispenser 
a fleeting death, a memory obscure 

he has gone with wine, poured 


It’s said at the slightest drink hearts grow intoxicated 
just as the brave of the unseen get inebriated 

the matter now finished, the hearts morally obligated 
But surely, the glasses I’ve scored. 


Though he denies what he nears 

there’s nothing better than these frontiers 

people’s most joyous practice, they’re the best, it appears, 
at drawing out the wine, poured. 


Commentary 


The role of coffee in early modern Ottoman society has been ad- 
dressed from many historiographical perspectives, from its im- 
portance as a traded commodity to the religious-legal debates 
surrounding its illicit status in Islamic law. What is less under- 
stood, perhaps, is the intellectual and literary impact of coffee. 
Presented here are three samples from the linguistic and literary 
corpus of 16th- and 17th-century Ottoman Arabic. First, an 
abridged version of Yusuf al-Maghribi’s (d. 1019/1610), entry on 
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coffee (qahwa) in his dictionary of colloquial Egyptian Arabic, 
followed by a few verses of coffee poetry from Najm al-Din al- 
Ghazzi's (d. 1060/1650) centenary biographical dictionary. 
Lastly, a muwashshah (strophic poem) by Muhammad al-Bakri (d. 
994/1586), in which the subject of coffee merges into that of 
wine, demonstrating the generic link in between the two sub- 
stances in Arabic literature. While these samples have primarily 
been translated here for readers’ enjoyment, they also invite us 
to think of coffee as a linguistic and literary problematic during 


the Ottoman period. 


14. EGYPT: DAMURDASI’S CHRONICLE 
OF EGYPT (FIRST HALF OF 18TH 
CENTURY) 


Jéróme Lentin 


Chronicle of al’amir ‘Ahmad al-Damurdasi (middle of the 18th 
century), Al-durra al-musana fi ‘ahbar al-kinàna (manuscript: Brit- 
ish Museum OPB MSS OR 173, copied by Miha?il Sabbag, Ms 
pp. 218-19; ed. Crecelius and ‘Abd al-Wahhab 1991, 198; ed. 
*Abd al-Rahim 1989, 121-22)! 


Transcription 


وبنرجع' الى عبدین \ اخر سنتة” سعوا له فى عبد الله افندي الروزنامجي فاراد قتله 
فاتاه الخبر فوزع ما یعز عليه وقص دقنه ولبس لبس قرندلي يولداش وخرج" ملبس اخذه 
معه وما يحتاج اليه الامر و نزل / بولاق" بکسمه" فراش فنزل فى معاش" وسافر دمیاط 
ومنها نزل فى غلیون وسافر الى الشام له معنا TPAS]‏ يوم BAN‏ دور عليه الباشا لم 
وجده" ارسل ضبط" کامل الذي" وجده فی ₪ وکان له بیتین'' بيت للحریم وبیت 
للعیله والمطبخ ثم ان الاغا المعين اراد یدخل" بيت الحریم منعته اولاد الحاره وقالوا 
له لم له فی" فى هذا البیت اخذ ما وجد وطلم" وجعلوا ان" ade‏ مال للمبري وکان 
موجر حصصه الى اختيارية" فی الاوجاق الجاويشيه Y‏ قد كان یولداش عندهم 


1 For images see https://ia801308.us.archive.org/zipview. php?zip = / 


21/items/M-0004/09794-.zip: المصانة/114‎ ijJ.tif (pp. 217-18); الدرة‎ 
115/Ai.4l.tif (pp. 219-20). 
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فبذلك حمو لحصصه من الباشا وجعلوا انهم اشتروهم منه وان لهم نتت" 
والمقاطعات اخبر بمن یدفع المال اقام بالشام ثمان سنوات 


Translation 


(Crecelius and ‘Abd al-Wahhab Bakr 1991, 199) 

Let us come back to ‘Abdin Basa. At the end of his year [as gov- 
ernor], some people worked to set him against ‘Abdallah ?^Afandi 
the rüznamji (executive director of the Treasury) and he planned 
to kill him. But this latter got informed. He distributed the pos- 
sessions dear to him, cut his beard, dressed up as a Kalandar der- 
vish [qarandali yildas], took a saddlebag where he put clothes 
and things he could need, and went to Bülaq disguised as a serv- 
ant. He embarked on a germe boat and sailed to Damietta, from 
where he embarked on a galleon to Syria. We will come back to 
him later. On Tuesday, he [= ‘Abdin Basa] searched for him but 
he could not find him. He ordered that everything that could be 
found in his house be seized. He [= ‘Abdallah ‘Afandi] had two 
houses, one for his women, and one for his servants and the 
kitchen. When the appointed ?agà wanted to enter the house of 
the women, the people of the quarter prevented him, saying: “He 
has nothing in this house." The "aga [just] confiscated what he 
had found and left. They [= ‘Abdallah ^Afandi's friends] claimed 
that he owed money to the land administration and that he had 
rented his shares to the elders [commanding officers] of the 
Jawisiyya unit since he was their fellow. By doing that, they pro- 
tected his shares from the Pasha. They pretended that they had 


bought them from him two years earlier, and that the renting- 


Egypt: Damurdasi’s Chronicle of Egypt (early 18th century) 3 


contracts are the best source of information on who pays. ‘Abdal- 


lah ?Afandi lived in Damascus for eight years. 


Commentary 


! b- has inexplicably been omitted in the two editions. 


2 .سنتة‎ For damma in û representing the vowel [u] or [o] of the 
3ms suffixed pronoun, see Lentin (2012, 83.9, 225-26). 


8 c ‘saddleback’ (classical hurj, colloquial haraz). 


^ بولاق‎ Jy. In Egyptian MA texts, verbs of movement often take a 
direct object (as they do in colloquial); cf. سافر دمياط‎ (but note sl. 
.الى الشام‎ 

‘clothes, dress’ (colloquial).‏ 5-ל 

° ala a kind of (small) boat. 


7 .له معنا [کلام]‎ The form كلام‎ is rightly restored by the editors. This 
expression is frequently used in the text, as is also common in 
‘popular’ literature, especially in the siras. 


* .لم وجدہ‎ On lam used with the suffix conjugation, see Lentin 
(1997, 764-67). 


° bu» ll. Similar to ba‘ata/ba‘at, the verb "arsal(a) often func- 
tions as a factitive auxiliary (see Lentin 1997, 814.5.1, 633-36); 
the auxiliary verb is generally in the perfect. 


1 الذي وجدہ‎ bls. In Egyptian MA texts, كامل‎ is the most common 
quantifier for ‘all, whole, entire’, even before a singular 
(pro)noun, as is the case here. It is the exact equivalent of Levan- 
tine MA جمیع‎ (see text 11.9, no. 5). 


1 ss .كان له‎ The former oblique case of the dual form -ayn/ 


- is the dominant form used in MA, regardless of the syntactic 
function of the noun (exactly like -in in the sound mpl form, see 
text 11.9, no. 13). 
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12 .اراد يدخل‎ Modal auxiliaries are very often asyndetically con- 
structed in MA texts. 


13 .لم 4 شی‎ For lam negating some types of nominal clauses see 


Lentin (1997, 782). 


14 The colloquial verb طلع‎ is the normal (Near Eastern) MA verb 
for ‘to walk out, go away, leave’. 


15 .جعلوا ان‎ For the meaning ‘to claim, pretend to’, see Dozy (1881, 
1198). 


16 .اختيارية‎ Plural of اختيار‎ ‘old man, senior’. 


17 .لهم سنتين‎ Colloquial turn of phrase indicating duration: ۰ 


l(a)- + pers. pron. + noun indicating a period of time + predic- 
ative clause ‘he... for a (two, three...) year(s)/month(s)’. 


15. MATENADARAN COLLECTION MS 
NO.1751: A MEDICAL WORK (1726) 


Ani Avetisyan 


Transcription 


)1( באסם אללה אל רחמאן אל רחים ומא תופיקי אלא nies‏ יקול אל Tay‏ אל פקיר אלי 
אלאה אל ואחד אל בארי. (2) מחמד אבן אבראהים אבן סאעד אל אנצארי עאמלה אללה 
בלטפה "אל חמד ללאה. (3) מנור אל אלבאב ומלהם אל צואב" ובעד פהדא מכתצר 
ישתמל עלי עלם אל פצד ועמלה. (4) ומא יתצל בה סמיתה נהאית אל קצד פי צנאעת אל 
פצד ורתבתה עלי באבין. (5) "אל באב אל אול פי מא יגרי מן הדי אל צנאעה מגרי אל 
גזאיאת' ואל כליאת והו עשרון פצלא פי חד אל פצד. )6( וכיפיתה ושרוטה ומנאפעה ומא 
יתעלק בדאלך יתצל בה" אל באב אל תאני פי מא יגרי מן הדי אל צנאעה. (7) מגרי אל 
גזייאת והו דכר כל ואחד מן אל ערוק אל מקצודה עלי אנפראדה וכיפית פצדה ומנאפעה. 
(8) ומא יחדר מן כטאה יתופק פיה ואללה אסאלך אן ינפע בה. (9) "אל באב אל אול פי 
מא יגרי מגרי אל גוייאת ואל כליאת והו עשרון פצלא". (10) אל פצל אל אול פי חד אל 
פצד הו תפרק אתצאל אראדי יתבעה אסתפראג עלי מן אל ערוק. (11) אל פצל אל תאני 
פי כיפיתה ודאלך הו אן יחס אל ערק קבל אל שד. (12) לינצר חאל אל שראיין פיבתעד 
ענהא לאנהא לא תצהר בעד אל שד. (13) תם ירבט אעלא מוצע אל עצד רבטא מעתדלא 
וימלא אל ערוק באל אבהאם ליצהר ויחס באל סבאבה. (14) ליחקק מוצעה ויקיד 
באבהאם אל יד אל יסרי ליואמן חרכתה תחת אל מבצע. )15( on‏ יחדת برض מקדאר 71 


אל ערק וירסל אל מבצע בחסבה גמזא. )16( ויקף וקפה וינצר הל אצאב אל ערק פינתר 


1 Two different spellings of the word جزيئات‎ appear in the passage; 
גזייאת/גזאיאת‎ which could be a consequence of a copying mistake. 
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אל מבצע ליוסע אל פתחה בקדר אל גרץ. )17( ואן לם יכון אצאב אל ערק סל אל מבצע 
מן גיר נתרא וסעה אל פתחה אבלג פי אל תנקיה. (18) ואמכן לל דם אל גליץ לכנהא לא 
שד סל סריעא ויכשי מנהא אל "v3‏ ואל טול ובטי אל אלתחאם. )19( ולא יצלח לל ערוק 
אל דקיקה ואל ערצי סריע אל אלתחאם ויכרה לל דקיקה כוף בתרהא ואל מורב. (20) 
אופק ואעדל ואדא שד ערק ערק פי אל יד ולם יצהר חל רבאטה ואעיד מרארא ויעלק 


באל יד שי תקיל ליצהר אל ערק. 


Arabic Transcription 


)1( بسم الله v)‏ الرحیم وما توفيقي الا اياه يقول العبد الفقير الى الله الواحد البارئ. )2( 
محمد ابن ابراهيم ابن ساعد الانصاري عامله الله بلطفه "الحمد لله. (3) منور الالباب وملهم 
الصواب" وبعد فهدا مختصر يشتمل على علم الفصد وعمل. (4) وما يتصل به سميته نهاية 
القصد في صناعة الفصد ورتبته على بابين. (5) "الباب الاول فيما يجري من هدي الصناعة 
مجري الجزئيات والكليات وهو عشرون فصلا في حد الفصد. (6) وكيفيته وشروطه ومنافعه 
وما يتعلق بدالك يتصل به" الباب الثاني فيما يجري من هدي الصناعة. 
(7) مجري الجزيئات وهو دکر کل واحد من العروق المقصوده على انفراده وكيفية فصده 
ومنافعه. )8( وما يحدر من خطأه يتوفق فيه والله أسألك أن ينفع به. (9) "الباب الأول فيما 
يجري مجري الجزيئات والكليات وهو عشرون فصلا". (10) الفصل الأول في حد الفصد هو 
تفرق اتصال ارادي ويتبعه استفراغ على من العروق. (11) الفصل التاني في كيفيته ودالك هو 
ان يحس العرق قبل الشد. (12) لينظر حال الشرايين فيبتعد عنها لانها لا تظهر بعد الشد. 
(13) ثم یربط أعلا موضع العضد ربطا معتدلا ويملأ العروق بالابهام ليظهر ويحس بالسبابة. 
(14) لیحقق موضعه ويقيد بابهام اليد اليسري ليوأمن حركته تحت المبضع. (15) ثم يحدث 
على مقدار غور العرق ويرسل المبضع بحسبه غمزا. (16) ويقف وقفة وينظر هل أصاب العرق 
فينتر المبضع ليوسع الفتحة بقدرالغرض. (17) وان لم يكون أصاب العرق سل المبضع من غير 
نترا وسعة الفتحة أبلغ في التنقية. )18( وأمكن للدم الغليظ لكنها لا شد سل سريعا ويخشي 
منها الغشى والطول وبطء الالتحام. (19) ولا يصلح للعروق الدقيقه والعرضي سريع الالتحام 
ويكره للدقيقه خوف بترها والمورب. (20) اوفق واعدل وادا شد عرق عرق في اليد ولم يظهر 
حل رباطه واعيد مرارا ويعلق باليد شي ثقیل ليظهر العرق. 


Translation 


(1) “In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate” and 


my good fortune is only Him, recites the poor self to the One God. 
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(2) Muhammad ibn Ibrahim ibn Sa‘id al-Ansari, May God, treat 
him with kindness. (3) Praise be to God, the one who enlightens 
the hearts and inspires the righteous ones. This compendium con- 
tains the science of phlebotomy and its uses. (4) As for the prac- 
tice of phlebotomy, I called it “The end of search in the art of 
phlebotomy” and divided it into two volumes. (5) The first vol- 
ume concerns procedure with regard to the details and generali- 
ties of this art. It consists of twenty chapters concerning the man- 
ner, (6) conditions, rules and benefit of phlebotomy, and what is 
related to its practice. The second chapter concerns the details of 
this art (7) and mentions each individual vein separately, with 
characteristics of its phlebotomy and benefits. (8) It warns 
against mistakes that may occur. God, I ask you that there may 
be benefit in it. (9) The first chapter is concerned what transpires 
with regard to the details and generalities, and it consists of 
twenty chapters. (10) The first chapter concerns the manner of 
phlebotomy, focussing on the separation of voluntary joining, fol- 
lowed by draining of the veins. (11) The second chapter is on its 
characteristics, and that is to feel the vein before the binding, 
(12) in order to see the condition of the arteries; and to stay away 
from them, as they are not discernible after the binding. (13) 
Then the upper part of the humerus is bound with a moderate 
tie, veins are filled up (using) the thumbs to become visible and 
be felt with the forefinger (14) in order to establish its place, and 
it should be bound with the thumb of the left hand in order to 
avoid it moving under the scalpel. (15) Then it should be ex- 
tended, corresponding to the depth of the vein and the scalpel is 


pointed according to the touch. (16) It should remain in place 
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and it should become apparent whether it hits the vein. The scal- 
pel should be inserted to widen the opening as much as intended. 
(17) And if it does not hit the vein, remove the scalpel without 
pulling apart the wideness of the opening to facilitate cleanliness 
(18) and allow the blood to clot, because it does not heal quickly, 
and from it can occur unconsciousness, prolongation, and slow- 
ness of closing. (19) Fast closing is not suitable for the thin and 
horizontal veins. It should be detested for thin ones for fear that 
they might be cut off and tightened. (20) Make it suitable and 
balance it, and if the vein becomes thick in the hand and the 
loosening of the binding has not made it become apparent, repeat 
it several times; and suspend something heavy from the hand in 


order for the vein to appear. 


Commentary 


The late Judaeo-Arabic medical treatise Nihayat al-qasd fi 7 
al-fasd (henceforth NQSF) of MS No.1751 is written in a register 
close to Classical Arabic, despite the lateness of the text. 

It exhibits regular occurrences of the Classical Arabic 
demonstratives hada and 001160. The vernacular pronoun hadi is 


rare, but also employed in the text (line 5).? 


? Or ‘Allow the blood to clot, however, it does not heal quickly; there is 
a fear that there would be unconsciousness, prolongation, and slowness 
of closing’ according to the earlier Arabic version of the text وأمكن للدم‎ 
.الغليظ لكنها لا تندمل سريعا ويخشي منها الغشى والطول وبطء الالتحام‎ 

3 As Wagner (2010, 75) has argued, this may reflect Modern Egyptian 
Arabic di + the presentative prefix ha. It is worth mentioning, that two 
different spellings of hadi; האדי, הדי‎ are found in the text. 


Matenadaran Collection MS ۸۷۱.۰1751: A Medical Work (1726) 9 


In NQSF the numerals composed of single digits and tens 
adhere to the rules of the Classical Arabic; (i) they are followed 
by the accusative singular and (ii) have a single-digit numeral in 
gender polarity to the counted noun (lines 5, 9). Numerals almost 
exclusively appear fully written. 


N 9 ₪‏ 0 ما 


= ₪ ₪ = 


16. A CLERICAL LETTER BY 
RAFAEL AL-TUKI FROM THE PRIZE 
PAPERS COLLECTIONS (1758)! 


Esther-Miriam Wagner and Mohamed Ahmed 


Transcription 
Envelope 
بعونه تعالي‎ 
یصل الى ناحية دجرجة بصعید مصرویسلم‎ 
بلتم القس روکس قدسي امانه مرسله‎ 
بالخیر‎ 
Recto 


الي جناب حضرة اخينا وحبيبنا بالرب القس المكرم روکس قدسی د لل فا 
بعد تقبیل الايادي نعرض علی حضرتکم بان وصلت لعندنا مشرفتکم 
العزیزه في الیوم 20 من شهر اوطبّره gel‏ به شهر بابه سنه 1758 
وفیها اعلمتمونا عن وصول الکتب التي ارسلتها لعند کم وعن 
سلامتکم وصار عندنا فرح جزیل من اجل ذلك لکن من جهة اخري 


! The letter is part of the box HCA 32/212 in the National Archives. 
Analyses of this letter were previously included in the linguistic descrip- 
tion in Wagner and Ahmed (2017). At the time, the authors gave this 
letter the siglum NAL 46.5, as the letters had not yet been catalogued 


by the National Archives. 


© Wagner and Ahmed, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.22 
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EIU سر‎ hr 
من الباري وتنیح نفسه تم نرجوکم بان تعرفونا عن الصور‎ . 

: الكبار امتعتنا التي کانتن* عنده وعن بعض کتب اعطیتهم 

3 له في روميه ليبيعهم لنا فاذا تعرفونا عن الجميع وبالخصوص 

: بے ee‏ ری سنوی 
يط کل ساب لان من مدة ول وت من مد 


خبر الا هدا المکتوب الذي ley‏ هذه السنه بعد ما تعوق 


. في الطریق ثلالة عشر اشهر افیا بعد Y‏ تسونا نا 
. مده طويله كسابقاً واخيرا اهدوا منا السلام على كل الاخوه الذين 


عندكم المحبوبين بالرب المعلم مشرقي الباسكي واهل 


9 منزله وعلى اهالينا وكل من يلود بحضرتكم اهدوه السلام 


Signature 
الما‎ sell 2 
رافاییل الطوخي‎ 
قس بنعمة الله‎ 
Date 
سط في 22 هتور (نوفمبر)‎ 
1758 سنه‎ 
Translation 


[Written in the hand of Yihanna Marqüryüs al-Fararji] 


Envelope 


1. With the help of God. 


? Why the nün was added to this form is not quite clear. 
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2. (The letter) should arrive to Girga in Upper Egypt, and be 
delivered 

3. into the fingertips of the priest Rüks (?) Qudsi by care of 
the messenger. 


4. In wellness. 


Recto 


(5) To the Excellency, our brother and beloved in God, the hon- 
ourable priest Rüks Qudsi—may God prolong his life. (6) After 
kissing hands, we acknowledge to your respected self that your 
precious letter reached us (7) on the 20th of the month Ottobre, 
i.e., the month Baba, in the year 1758, (8) in which you inform 
us about the arrival of the books that I sent to you, and about (9) 
your safety, and we were greatly content to hear that. But on the 
other hand, (10) we were sorry about the death of our brother, 
the deceased priest ‘Awad—My God's mercy be upon him, and 
may God give you consolation (11) and may there be recompense 
for you, because we cannot offer anything but prayers for him 
and his welfare (12) from the Creator and peace for his soul. Then 
we would like to ask you to inform us about the large (13) paint- 
ings that belong to us that were in his keeping and about some 
other books we gave to him (14) in Rome to sell on our behalf. 
So, please inform us about everything, especially (15) about the 
paintings, because they belong to the Church's charitable organ- 
isation (waqf) and no one has the right to dispose of them. (16) 
Finally, we wish you to keep in touch and not delay in (17) doing 
as you did previously, because for a long time we have received 


nothing (18) from you but this letter, which reached us this year 
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after a thirteen-month (19) delay. From now on, please do not 
forget us for such a long period again. (20) Finally, send our 
greetings to all the brothers who (21) are with you, the beloved 
in God; the Master Mushraqi al-Baski and his family; (22) and to 
our relatives and to all who are under your protection send our 


greetings, 


Signature 


23. Your sincere friend 
24. Rafael al-Tüki 
25. a priest by God's grace 


Date 


26. written on 22nd Hathor 
27. of the year 1758 
28. of the Lord 


Commentary 


There is a marked difference in register within the corpus of Ar- 
abic Prize Papers between letters written by merchants and those 
written by clerics. The clerical letters overall show more literary 
forms, such as the future particle sa- and much-increased use of 
the negation particle lam. These forms are used as stylistic mark- 
ers of the clerical register and were probably introduced through 
exposure of the clerics to literary Arabic texts, which led to the 


development of a particular clerical register. 
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At the same time, vernacular, non-literary forms occur in 
particular sociolinguistic circumstances and we also find phono- 
logical and morphological Middle Arabic forms similar to those 


found in the traders’ correspondence. 
Line 7 


‘prayer’. As in most Middle Arabic texts, hamza is not spelled.‏ الدعا 


Line 13 

‘for a long time, no news reached‏ من مدة طويلة لم وصلنا من عند کم خبر 
us from you’. The negation particle lam is a register marker in‏ 
various Middle Arabic varieties.? In the clerical Prize Paper let-‏ 
ters, as in many other Middle Arabic texts, lam has considerably‏ 
enlarged its functions, and occurs with the perfect, in contradic-‏ 
tion to Classical Arabic grammar.‏ 

With the imperfect, lam negates the present and with the 
perfect, past tense forms. The use of lam appears to be related to 
register in the Prize papers, with clerical writers much more 
likely to use it than mercantile authors. 

Line 15 

months’. In most of the Arabic Prize papers un-‏ 13‘ ثلائة Ae‏ اشھر 
der HCA 32/212, there is little marking of the Standard Arabic‏ 
interdental fricatives /d/and /t/, and they are usually spelled as‏ 
dal and ta’. The writer of the letter, Rafael al-Tüki, is an exception‏ 


in his use of marking /t/ with three dots. 


? For an extensive discussion of lam in spoken and written varieties of 
Arabic, see Wagner (2010, 141-50). 


17. A CHRISTIAN MERCANTILE LETTER 
FROM THE PRIZE PAPERS COLLECTIONS 
(1759)! 


Esther-Miriam Wagner and Mohamed Ahmed 


Transcription 
Envelope 
يصل الي محروسة مصر يسلم ليد الاخ العزيز الخواجه ديمتري خير‎ 2 
pu 
ب م‎ 4 
Recto 


5 الي جناب الاخ العزيز الخواجه ديمتري المکرم دام الله بقاه 

6. بعد مزید كترة الاشواق الیکم لا یخفاکم قبل تاریخه ارسلنا لکم مکتوب صحبة 
مركب القبطان بانوفيسك 

7 راكوزي جواب مکاتیبکم انشالله تکونوا اتطلعتوا عليه بخير واخبرنااکم بوصول اربعة 
بالاة 


! The letter is part of the box HCA 32/212 in the National Archives. In 
the analyses for the Prize Papers project, this letter was given the pro- 
visional NAL 45.6, as the letters had not yet been catalogued by the 
National Archives. 


© Wagner and Ahmed, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.23 
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عصفر وبالتين شمع وستة فروق بن الذين ارسلتوهم من حسابنا علي طريق دمياط 
לש l‏ 

عرفتونا التمن بالمصروف قیدناهم لکم واخبرناكم ايضا ان انطون عمل لكم قايمة 
الحساب بجميع الداخل والخارج كما هو مسطر في الدفاتر وارسلها لکم صحبة 
بانوفيك ثم 


. اخبرناكم من جهة DL‏ العصفر الذي ناقصه وبالتین القماش کتبنا الي یوسف 
. فرنجي انه يفحص ددفاترنا الذين في سکندریه وینظر ان كان فقدوا في مراکب الذین 


ضاعوا 


. ام حاصل ble‏ فهلبت تعرفونا عن ذلك حتي لا يسهي عليه وعند اتطلاعکم 

. على القایمه المذ کوره تخلصوا الحساب وتعرفونا صحته وترسلوا لنا قایمه نقیضه 

. حتی ننظر الغايه ونخلص من هذا الحساب لان حالته طالت وما فى غير مراجعه 

. من طرفکم لطرفنا ومن طرفنا لطرفكم فالمراد هذه نهايت الحساب الذي ارسله لكم 
: انطون وخلافه ما في واخبرناكم ان من عبود شلبي لم حضر لنا مكاتيب ولا 

. عندنا خبر كيف مراده في هذه الحجاره الذين ارسلتوهم فالمرجوا 


Signature Bottom Left 


End Right Margin (Date) 


Right Margin 


یا اخي في حال وصول هذا المکتوب لکم ترسلوا 
. له مکتوب وتعرفوه يرسل لنا جواب ویعرفتا 
. مراده لاننا اصرفنا نصین طیبه علي شغل 
. هذه الحجاره وتركيبهم وهي معطله علینا 
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واخبرناكم -\ ان ترسلوا لنا غلاق حساب 

اخينا المرحوم الذي كان قبل اخیکم الخواجه 

پوسف حتي ننظر قدره ونقطع حسابکم مع اخینا 
المرحوم ثم بعده حضر لطرفنا مركب القبطان اندربولي 
کورنیز من سکندریه وصحبته حضر لنا pe‏ مکتویکم 
الکریم محرر في 15 شهر تشرین اول فقریناه وفهمنا 
کامل ما شرحتم وحمدناه الله علي صحتکم صار معلومنا 
وصول سے ےس السوید مقاولة انطون 
والمذ کور [...] يتوجه لدمیاط يشحن ارز والحال لم 
هو محقق لان مركب الارز الذي حضر من دمياط تخزن 
جمیعه في الحواصل وبیع جمله ما في اما قفتين وتلاته 


Top Margin 


سعر 14 وسعر 14,25 صار معلومنا احوال واسعار طرفکم وحضور الحج فربنا یلطف 
بالحال عرفتونا ان gl‏ عند کم برميل قردیر والحال اتصرفوا فيه بزايد ام 

بناقص كذلك باقي عند کم جانب حب هال عرفنا ابن خالتنا یتصرف فيه 

ثم ان سالتم عن احوال هذا الطرف علي ما هي واسعار البن سعر 23 والعصفر 
تبهدل ونزل الي سعر 10,25 وموجود منه كتير وطلب من برا ما في والصمغ 
سعر 8 وسعر 8,25 واصناف القمایش جمیعها مايته وبعد تاریخه نعمل لکم 
خمسماية لیبره والباقي قاعد مرادنا نعمل له حال ونخلص منه ۔ 

واسعار الحریر البيروتي سعر 16 والطرابلسي سعر 16 وسعر 17 والباياسي 

سعر 14 والقبرصي سعر 12 وباقي الاسعار علي ماهي يكون ذلك معلومکم 
هذا ما عندنا اخبرناكم فالمرجوا لا تمنعوا عنا اخبار صحتكم وما 

لكم من الخدمه S ws‏ عرفونا علي الراس والعین 2 اشواقنا 

Es‏ والسلام 
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Translation 


Envelope 


1. With the help of God 

2. To be sent to Cairo, to the hands of the dear brother Kawaja 
Dimitri Kayr 
in well-being 


bm 


Recto 


(5) To the Excellency, my dear brother Kawaja Dimitri the 
honourable, may God prolong his life. (6) After (expressing) our 
intense longing for you, it will not have escaped your notice that 
previously we sent you a letter with the ship of captain Panofisk 
(7) Raguzi in answer to your letters. God willing, (the letter) 
found you well. We informed you about the arrival of the four 
bales (8) of safflower and two bales of yellow wax and six packets 
of coffee that you sent on our account via Damietta. When (9) 
you inform us about the price including expenses, we will register 
it for you. Also, we told you that Antwan made (10) a list of the 
income and expenditures as set down in the records, and he sent 
it to you with Panofisk. Then (11) we informed you about the 
missing bale of safflower and two bales of cloth. We wrote to 
Yusuf (12) Faranji to check our records in Alexandria and to see 
if they were lost in the ships which were lost (13) or whether 
there was a mistake. You should urgently inform us about this so 
that he does not forget about it. When you have inspected the 
(14) aforementioned list, you should close the account. You 


should inform us of its correctness and send us an annulled list 
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(15) so that we can see the extent of it, and close the account, 
because it has taken so much time. There is nothing left but a 
revision (16) from your side to our side and vice versa. Now, we 
hope that this will be the end of the account that Antwan sent to 
(17) you and there is no disparity. We informed you that we did 
not receive letters from ‘Abid Salabi, we do not (18) know what 


his desire for these stones that you sent is. So please 


Signature Bottom Left 


19. Your sincere friend 
20. Yusuf 

21. Bakti 

22. m 


End Right Margin (Date) 


23. Year 1759 (written) on 
24. 16th of the Second 
25. Kanün 


Right Margin 


(26) My brother, when this letter reaches you, you should send 
(27) a letter to him and inform him to send us a reply and to tell 
us (28) what he wants, because we spent two good half-dinars on 
the preparation (29) of these stones and on setting them, which 
has been delaying us. (30) Also we informed you to send us the 
final account calculation (31) of our deceased brother, which was 
(for the period) before your brother Kawaja (32) Yiisuf’s (ac- 
count) so that we would know how much is it, and to cut off your 


account from the one of our deceased (33) brother. Then, the ship 
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of captain Andropoly Korniz arrived in our area (34) from Alex- 
andria, with it came to us your dear honourable (35) letter dated 
to 15th Tishreen Awwal. We have read it and understood (36) all 
of what you had explained. We thanked God for your well-being. 
We knew about (37) the arrival of our letter at yours with the 
Swedish ship hired by Antwan (38) and the mentioned [...] who 
had the intention of heading to Damietta to load rice. Well, this 
is not (39) confirmed, because the rice ship that came from Dam- 
ietta was stored entirely (40) at the (government) corn stores, 
and there is no outright sale option, only two or three baskets are 


available 


Top Margin 


(41) at a price 14 and 14,25. We learned about the prices and the 
conditions (of merchandises) in your area during the time of Hajj, 
may God (42) give his mercy. You informed us that there is one 
barrel of tin plating left with you. Now, you should get rid of it 
(literally: sell it out with profit or loss). (43) Also, there is some 
cardamom left with you. We informed our cousin to sell it. (44) 
If you are asking about the news in our area, it is as usual. The 
coffee price is 23 and the safflower (45) is depreciated, and its 
price went down to 10,25. There is enough available, and there 
is no demand for it from abroad. The gum arabic is (46) priced 
at 8 and 8.25. All types of clothes sales are dead. Afterwards, we 
will prepare for you (47) a list of the net of all merchandises that 
arrived from your side. Concerning the silk, we sold (48) five 
hundred libra from it; the rest is sitting (on the shelves). We wish 


that we could manage to sell it. (49) The prices of the Beiruti silk 
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is 16, and the Tripolitan is 16 and 17, and the Bayasi (50) is at 
14, and the Cypriot is at 12. The rest of the prices are unchanged; 
you should know this (51) for now, this is all the news we have. 
We wish that you do not cut us off from news about your health. 
Whatever (52) you need and desire, please let us know (we will 
do it) with pleasure. Send our many greetings (53) to your broth- 
ers and their dear children, and to our brothers and all the be- 
loved. People (54) from here are sending you greetings. The chil- 
dren of our brother are kissing your hands. May God prolong 


your (55) life. Peace. 


Commentary 


Line 7 

‘four bales’. Final tà? is frequently spelled as ta’ marbüta.‏ اربعة بالاة 
Line 8‏ 

‘which you sent’ (see also twice in line 12 and in line‏ الذین ارسلتوهم 
The use of the plural relative pronoun for inanimate objects‏ .)18 
is slightly unusual here. The writer, Yusuf Bakti, appears to fa-‏ 
vour this hypercorrect form, perhaps seen as more elevated style,‏ 
as it also appears in another letter of his to a different addressee,‏ 
interestingly, a Muslim correspondent.‏ 

Line 13 

‘your inspection’. The colloquial itfa“ala stem appears‏ اتطلاعکم 
frequently in the mercantile letters of the Prize Papers.‏ 

Line 16 

‘the end of your account’. Just as final tà? may be‏ نهایت الحساب 


spelled with ta’ marbüta, so tà? marbüta is spelled with ta’. 
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Line 17 
لم حضر لنا مکاتیب‎ ‘the end of your account’. In the mercantile let- 
ters, lam is not as frequent as in clerical letters, but it does occur, 


here with the perfect to negate the past. 


18. HANNA AL-TABIB, 7 
AL-SHAMMAS HANNA AL-TABIB ILA 
BALDAT ISTANBUL (1764/65) 


Feras Krimsti 


Gotha Research Library, Gotha, Ms. orient. A 1550. The text ex- 


cerpt is selected from folios 143-14. 


Transcription 


Folio 14a 


3. بلاودون وصلنا اليها بعد ستة ساعات وطريقها سهل جمیل جداً 

4. وقبل الدخول الى بلاودون مبني جسر على نهر وطول هذا الجسر نحو من ثلاثة 
16. خروجك من انطاكيه حتى تدخل الى استنبول جميعه قلدريم مبني بنا مغل الجسر 
17 وهذا الاعتنا اعتناه راغب Lal‏ من مال اسعد باشا لانه رم طریق 

18. استنبول جمیعه وصيره سهل جداً لان اولا ما كان هذا الطريق ینسلك 

9. الا بعد العجز وبعد انکسار هلقدر دواب وضیعان احمال ومشقا وعنا 

20. عظيم والان صيره راغب باشا طريق تنسلك به الا خشاب والتخوت بكل سهوله 
21 وقریب الى البلد جسر اخر یشتمل علی خمسین قنطره منهم کار ومنهم صغار 
23 مابین قریه thy‏ وهي عامره وبها خمسة جوامع بموادن وجامع الواحد له 


Folio 14b 


1. قبه رصاص وهو جامع مكلف وماء هذه البلده جید وهی بلاد مرخصه צש اخذنا 
في 
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2. بالاودون BW‏ دجاجات بتسعة مصاري وسبعة اواق تفاح احمر يشهي النظر من 

3 حسنه ورایحته بمصریه واحده والعنب كثير والبطيخ والجبس وکل شي كثير وخبزها 

4. طيب وجبنها طيب وبها كستنه اي ابو فريوه كل سبعة اواق بمصريه وکل واحده 
قدر 

5 جوزه كبيره وجديد شي ما يجي منه الى هذه البلاد ولهذه المدينه سوق ple‏ 

6. وموجود به كل شي ولها خانين برسم الحجاج وهم خانين مكلفين وبها بعض 
افخار 

7 مکلفه مصوره واحجار علیهم صلبان ولها قساطل ماء مکلفات بنا ملوك قدما 

8 وعليها دلایل القدميه وانها من مدن ملوك الروم الکبار بساتينها قليله 

9 ويباع بها سمك کثیر وکبار ولذیذ لانه قريب اليها نهر کبیر الذي ذکرناه 

0 . وقریب اليها بحرة cle‏ صغیره یوجد بها اسماك کثیر والحطب بهذه القریه وفي 

1. کل هذه النواحي بغاية الرخص لان الحمل الذي وزنه ثلاثون واربعون رطل یبا ع 

2 في هذه النواحي بخمسة مصریات واقل والفحم ايضاً كثير ورخیص اما العنب 
والجبس 

3. والتفاح وبقية الفواكه فلا تسال عنهم شي مثل الکذب اسال لمن سافر في طريق 

4. استنبول ايام الفوا که وما الکستنا اي ابو فریوه موجود فی کل مکان بالاحمال 

5 ویوجد بها تتن ینکجا مال استنبول وبها كرخانة فاخوري يعمل بها اواني 

6. الفخار الجید وبها خان مكلف ظهره رصاص واما اهل هذه البلده بهم اناسه 

7. قليل الا انهم اتراك قبا نزلنا في خانها تلك اللیله وفي الصباح يوم السبت 

8. في 27 تشرین اول رحلنا قاصدین بیاض 


Translation 
Bolvadin 


[14a] (13) We reached it after six hours and the road is easy and 
very beautiful. (14) Before Bolvadin, a bridge was built over the 
river, and the bridge is about three (15) hours long and leads to 
the river [= Akar Çayı] and from there to Bolvadin. You should 
know that the road to Istanbul, from (16) when you leave An- 
takya until you enter Istanbul, is all kaldirim, built like a bridge. 
(17) Ragip Pasa provided this, using As‘ad Pasa’s money, by re- 


pairing the road (18) to Istanbul and making it very easy. Because 
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initially one could only pass along the road (19) if one put up 
with weariness, many an injured beast, the loss of burdens, trou- 
bles, and great problems, (20) but now Ragip Pasa made the road 
so easy that wood and litters can be transported easily. (21) Close 
to the town, there is another bridge consisting of fifty arches, big 
ones and small ones, (22) a very pretty bridge this is with the 
aforementioned pavement. As for Bolvadin, it is a medium-size 
keep, (23) between a village and a town, and it is prosperous. In 
it are five mosques with minarets one of which [14b] (1) has a 
leaden dome and it is a pretty mosque. The water of this town is 
also good. It is a cheap town because we bought in (2) Bolvadin 
three chickens for nine misriya, seven ounces of red apples, which 
whet the appetite with their (3) beauty and their scent, for a sin- 
gle misriya, many grapes, honey melons, and water melons, a lot 
of everything. [Bolvadin’s] bread (4) is delicious and its cheese 
is delicious. There are also chestnuts, i.e., Abii Furaywa; seven 
ounces of them cost a misriya and each single one of them has the 
size (5) of a big walnut. There is nothing new that would not 
come to this town. This city has a prosperous market (6) and eve- 
rything is available there. It has two khans for pilgrims and they 
are two pretty khdns. There are some (7) pretty carved stones and 
stones with crosses on them. [The city] has pretty water foun- 
tains, built by ancient kings (8) and displaying evidence of their 
antiquity, and they come from the big cities of the Greek kings. 
There are few gardens (9) and a lot of tasty big fish is sold in 
them, because a big river, which we mentioned before, (10) is 
close and a small lake with a lot of fish is also close. The wood in 


this village, (11) and in the entire area, is very cheap because a 
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load that weighs thirty and forty ratl is sold (12) in this area for 
fifty misriya or less, and charcoal is also plentiful and cheap. As 
for the grapes, the honey melons (13), the apples, and the rest of 
the fruit, don’t ask about them—it is as if they were illusions. Ask 
someone who travels on the road (14) to Istanbul during the fruit 
season. As for the chestnuts, i.e., Abü Furaywa, loads of them are 
available everywhere. (15) There is tütün yananca belonging to 
Istanbul in [the town], a pottery workshop where good earthen- 
ware is produced, (16) and a pretty khan the roof of which is 
leaden. As for the people of this town, they are hardly civil, (17) 
just vulgar Turks. During that night, we stayed in the [town’s] 
khan and on Saturday morning, (18) 27 October [1764], we de- 
parted, heading to Bayat. 


Commentary 


Hanna al-Tabib (c. 1702-1775) was a Maronite physician from 
Aleppo with contacts among bureaucratic circles in Istanbul. 
While his travelogue in general contains numerous dialectal ele- 
ments, the text is not colloquial in the strict sense; rather, a striv- 
ing for the use of classical Arabic can be detected, e.g., in the 
excerpt sahl jiddan, and not ktir, for ‘very easy’; yüjad bihi asmak, 
and not fi asmák, for ‘there is fish’; aydan ‘also’, instead of kaman; 
etc. It is not clear if the travelogue was intended to be read aloud 
or silently in a private setting, but the style is generally unofficial, 
as evinced in the excerpt by the frequent recurrence of casual 
phrases, e.g., the water of the town is said to be ‘good’ (jayyid), 


bread and cheese are ‘delicious’ (tayyib)—without further speci- 
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fication. The narrator addresses the reader directly with impera- 
tives, here, notably, ilam ‘you should know’ and ld tas’al “anhum 
‘don’t ask about them’. Also quite notable is the tendency to use 
emphatic language, e.g., phrases like shi mithl al-kadhib ‘it is as if 
they were illusions.’ 

Folio 14a, line 16 

Ottoman Turkish kaldırım ‘pavement.’‏ .قلدريم 

Folio 14a, lines 17, 19; 14b, line 7 

and further instances. The absence of final hamza‏ رقدما Le,‏ واعتنا 
can be regularly observed in so called ‘Middle Arabic’ texts. See‏ 
Lentin (2011, 220).‏ 

Folio 14a, line 18 

lax سهل‎ o صیره‎ ‘he made it very easy’ (to traverse). 

Folio 14a, line 19 

‘to such a degree’, here ‘so many’. Ha + l + qadar is equiv-‏ هلقدر 
alent to the demonstrative construction hadha l-qadar and the re-‏ 
sult of the assimilation of the demonstrative pronoun. See Kallas‏ 
and Barthélemy (1935-1969, 870-71).‏ )236-37 ,2012( 

Folio 14a, line 22; 14b, lines 1, 6, 7, 16 

here ‘pretty’. The extremely frequent‏ مكلفين dual‏ / مكلفه fem.‏ / مكلف 
use of this word is a peculiarity of Hanna al-Tabib’s writing style‏ 
(in the excerpt six times, in the entire travelogue more around‏ 
three hundred occurrences). In Arabic, the use of the word muk-‏ 
allif with this meaning is rather unusual. Hanna may have used‏ 
Ottoman Turkish miikellef, which means ‘great, grandiose, mag-‏ 


nificent’. 
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Folio 14a, line 23 

Hamza in the plural ma'adhin is replaced by waw. The dhal‏ .بموادن 
is replaced by a dal. Interdentals shifting into postdental plosives‏ 
are a regular feature in the Aleppo dialect and can be detected‏ 
elsewhere in 17th- and 18th-century travel accounts. See Kallas‏ 
especially 225-26).‏ ,224-26 ,2012( 

Folio 14b, lines 2, 3, 4, 12 

Currency, a para.‏ .مصریات or‏ مصاري plural‏ / مصریه 

Folio 14b, lines 2, 4 

weight measurement. The Aleppo üqiyya cor-‏ (اوقية (plural of‏ اواق 
responded to 100 dirhams or 320 gr. See Barthélemy (1935-‏ 
.)905 ,1969 

Folio 14b, line 2 

literally ‘which impassionate the eye’.‏ یشهی النظر 

Folio 14b, lines 4, 14 

literally ‘the father of the little fur’. The kunya refers to the‏ ابو فریوہ 
furry shell of chestnuts.‏ 

Folio 14b, line 4 

‘of the size, of the dimensions’.‏ قدر 

Folio 14b, line 5 

The phrase is syntactically awk-‏ .وجديد شي ما يجى منه الى هذه البلاد 
ward; it supposedly means ‘there is nothing new that would not‏ 
come to this town’; however, the negation ‘there is nothing’ is‏ 
missing.‏ 

Folio 14b, line 6 

kull shi > kull shay’ ‘everything’. On the absence of final‏ کل شی 
hamza, see above. On the different uses of shi, see also‏ 
Barthélemy (1935-1969, 421-22).‏ 
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Folio 14b, line 11 

‘the load of a beast of burden’. See Barthélemy (1935-1969,‏ حمل 
.)178 

Folio 14b, line 11 

a weight measurement. The Aleppo ratl corresponded to the‏ رطل 
weight of 800 dirhams (2.566 kg). See Barthélemy (1935-1969,‏ 
.)284 

Folio 14b, line 13 

‘it is as if they were illusions’, i.e., they are so fan-‏ شی مغل الکذب 


tastic that they can only be made up. 

Folio 14b, line 15 

Sy .تتن‎ Probably Ottoman Turkish tütün yananca ‘tobacco that 
burns’. The reference may be to tobacco that is smoked (as op- 
posed to smokeless tobacco). 

Folio 14b, line 15 

Ottoman Turkish kerhane ‘workshop’, here a ‘pottery work-‏ كرخانة 
shop’. On the dialectal word in Arabic, karkhdna, see also‏ 
Barthélemy (1935-1969, 709).‏ 

Folio 14b, line 17 

Là Ottoman Turkish kaba ‘rough, vulgar’. 


19. SYRIA 1: CHRONICLE OF IBN 
AL-SIDDIQ (1768) 


Jéróme Lentin 


The chronicle of Ibn al-Siddiq (Hasan, al-Sahir bi—), Gardyib al- 
badayi wa-‘ajayib al-waqdyi covers the events between 
1182/1768 and 1185/1771 and is a contemporary account. We 
have no information about the author. The manuscript (a 
unicum) is part of the Wetzstein Collection, in the Staatsbiblio- 
thek zu Berlin - Preußischer Kulturbesitz (We II 417, 6 
catalogue vol. 9 n^ 9832). The edition by Yüsuf Nu'aysa (1988) 
is very faulty, full of mistakes and inaccurate readings. Long pas- 
sages are omitted or mixed up. The text below is taken from the 
manuscript (p. 70; Ms ۲ 80b-81a). 


Transcription 


فعلوا اهل حران ما امرهم فراحوا! کیسوا اطراش" ابن احسین ارشید وجابوہ* الى الشام فدري 
ابن حبي قبل ما" يصل فراح يركض الى الصرایه" ودخل الى الكخية وعيط عليه وصرخ פמ" 
دين ايمان مالکم" وقول مالكم كيف باشتك" يعطيني بيورلدي الامان وتبعفوا” انتوا" فى SUB‏ 
من بعد جبتوا انا واعطيتوا'' قول POLS‏ تبعثوا الى حران وتنهبوا طرشوا وماله او رزقوا الى الشام 
وحيات راس السلطان ما بقيم'' قدمي من هون" الى ما تكتبوا بيورلدي A‏ برجوع الطرش 
فكتبهم قوة واقتدار ولبّس ابن احسين ارشید"" قوة واقتدار يوم ثمانيه في شهر رجب عمل 
عصمان؟' باشا قلت عقل بالشام وجمیع" الخلق سبوه وقالوا هذا الرجل صار مجنون وجاب 
محمد اغا ابن الرَومي وعزلوا من قلعة المزیریب وعمل بدلوا صبي صفیر مسکون الریح لانه هو 
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فسق بتاع" اولاد ابن احسين اغا الذي قتل فی سوق الاروام سلموا کل امور الحج ووكالة 
الدروز وحوران وجمیع الناس سبوه ولعنوه وقالوا اهل الشام ان تم هذا الرجل علی هذا العقل 
الفاسخ يروح الشام دخان ويوم تسعه فى رجب اجا" جوقدار من عند متسلم حمص ومعه 
مکتوب الى الباشا ومضمون المكتوب يا افندینا ان٠٠٠‏ نخبرك ان اهالى حمص بدّها” ترحل 
من اخبار الذي" شاعت علینا ما فعل نعمان باشا فى مجى الى حما فطلب مثا ذخيرة ثمن 
تيام” جميع اهل حمص لما Phara‏ اعتمدوا إنهم يرحلوا ويهربوا في البراري والقفار“ فارسلنا 
واخبرناكم ونستنا* منك الجواب فحالا ارسل جواب الى متسلم حمص كلما طلب نعمان 
تعطيه 


Translation 


The people of Harran [= Harran al-‘awamid, in the vicinity of 
Damascus] did what he had ordered them to do and they went 
and looted the cattle of Husayn RuSayd and brought it to Damas- 
cus. Ibn Hibbi got aware of this before its arrival and he rushed 
inside the Palace to find the kahiya [intendant] and shouted and 
screamed at him and said: you, man of no faith! You traitor to 
your word! How is it that your Pasha gives me a written order 
(buyuruldi) granting me safe-conduct and quarter and that you 
send [people / messages] behind my back [to harm / discredit 
me], after I have brought it to you and after you have given your 
word. Moreover, you send [people] to Harran to loot his cattle 
and his goods and livelihoods and bring them to Damascus. By 
the life of the Sultan, I will not remove my foot from here until 
you write a new written order ordering that the cattle must go 
back. He compelled them to write [it] by force. He bestowed 
marks of honour upon Ibn Husayn RuSayd by force. On the 8 
Rajab, ‘Utman Basa behaved improperly in Damascus. All the 


people insulted him, saying: this man has turned crazy! He let 
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Muhammad ‘Aga Ibn al-Rümi come, dismissed him from the for- 
tress of al-Muzayrib and replaced him by a mentally ill young 
boy - because of his depravity with young boys. He entrusted the 
son of Ibn Husayn ‘Aga, who had been killed in the Sig al- 
"Arwam, with the leadership of the pilgrimage, and made him his 
representative [wakil] for [the region of] the Druzes and Hawran. 
All the people insulted and cursed him and the Damascenes said: 
should that man continue with his depraved mind, Damascus will 
go up in smoke. On the 9 Ragab a jüqadar (čūhadār) [here: a high 
rank messenger] sent by the mutasallim of Homs arrived bearing 
a letter to the Pasha saying: Sir CAfandina) we are informing you 
that the people of Homs are about to move away, because of the 
news that spread out and reached us about what ‘Utman Basa did 
when he arrived to Hama: he required of us [that we supply] the 
provisions for eight days. When the people of Homs heard about 
that, they decided they would move and run away to the steppe 
and the desert. We have already sent you a message to inform 
you and we are waiting for your response. Right away, he sent 
his answer to the mutasallim of Homs [saying]: Grant ‘Utman 
whatever he might ask. 


Commentary 


1 .راحوا‎ See text 11.9, no. 4. 


2 .اطراش‎ The usual plural of this (colloquial) word is tras; Ca)tras 
is probably a classicising form. 
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? .جابوه‎ See text 11.9, no. 18. 


4 ,قبل ما‎ although attested in the Classical language, is most prob- 
ably the colloquial form of this conjunction. 


° .الصرایه‎ Shift of s > s; cf. saray(a). 


° Js qal-lo (< qal l-o). Notice also the "alif wiqaya after the final 
-0/-u (a common feature of MA orthography); cf. طرشوا‎ tars-0, جبتوا‎ 
Zibt-o, رزقوا‎ rizq-o, عزلوا‎ ‘azal-o, بدلوا‎ badal-o. 


3 مالکم‎ > *md l-kum ‘not to you’ = ‘you don't have’. 


8 .باشتلی‎ Borrowings like basa often have a -t in the construct state 
(and are often written with a tû’, e.g., رباشة‎ also in the absolute 
state). 


° lis. For the -ü form (and not -ün) of the 2pl of the imperfect 
see text 11.9, no. 7. The verb ba‘ata/ba‘at often functions as a fac- 
titive auxiliary (see Lentin 1997, 84.5.1, 633-36); the auxiliary 
verb can follow immediately or be preceded by the conjunction 
wa, as in the just following وتنهبوا‎ vl تبعثوا الى‎ ‘you send [people] 
to Harran to loot his cattle', which could very well be translated 
‘you let loot his cattle in Harran’. Cf. also text 11.14, no. 9. 


1° انتوا‎ colloquial pron. Cintu). Notice also the "alif wiqaya after the 
final -u (cf. n. 6). 


1 kabel. The (colloquial) -₪ form (and not -um) is used most of 
the time in MA for the 2mpl and 2fpl of the perfect. 


12 کمان‎ kaman, colloquial adverb. 


8 بقيم‎ b(a)qim, i.e., b- + ی1‎ of qam, with i theme vowel (cf. 
Classical "aqama) ‘to remove’. The b(i)- imperfect, significantly 
used here in the first person and in reported (direct) speech, in- 
dicates modality (here modal future in a strong assertion) as well 
as the commitment of the speaker. 


14 هون‎ hawn/hon, colloquial adverb. 
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15 احسین‎ and .ارشيد‎ The initial prosthetic alif indicates (in this 
case) that the noun begins with CC-. Thus, we have to read some- 
thing like Hsen and RSéd (Rašīd is never abbreviated as *RSid). 


16 عصمان‎ *Utman > Usman > Usman. 
2 .جمیع‎ See text 11.9, no. 5. 


8 بتاع‎ 15 one of the numerous ‘genitive particles’ used in MA texts 
(see Lentin 1997, 817.8.2, 745-47). Its particular (qualificative) 
value here is not frequent. 

19 סע اجا‎ )/50( ‘to come’ (Classical ja’a) occurs regularly in MA 
texts. 

20 بڈھا‎ bidd-ha. Colloquial bidd- + pronominal suffix ‘to want, 
wish’ or ‘to be intending/going to’ is common in (the most collo- 
quialising) MA texts. 


?! اخبار الذي‎ invariable الذي‎ (see text 11.9, no. 15). Also notice the 
construction Ø+ N + relative clause (= Classical .(الاخبار التی‎ 


- els ثمن‎ colloquial tman-t-iyyam. 


? دریوا‎ diryü. Morphologically colloquial (diri ‘to become aware, 
hear’). 


5 .في البراري والقفار‎ This literary cliché is very common in ‘popular’ 
literature, especially in the siras. 


25 نستنا‎ nistanna (colloquial). 


20. A LETTER TRANSMITTED BY 
AMBASSADOR HAJJ MAHDI BARGASH 
FROM SULTAN MUHAMMAD BIN 
‘ABDALLAH TO SULTAN ABDUL HAMID 
(1789 CE) 


Ahmed Ech-Charfi 


CBH. 226/10511 


A letter transmitted by Ambassador Hajj Mahdi Bargash from Sul- 
tan Muhammad Bin ‘Abdallah to Sultan Abdul Hamid informing 
him that he is sending a present of four ships and 536 liberated 


Ottoman prisoners. 


Transcription 


المقام المتوج بتاج العز والسيادة والمحلى بحلیة الفضل والمجادة البالغ في أفعال الخیر حد 
النهاية والکوکب الطالع في برج الیمن والسعادة معدن السادات الاجلاء الأخيار سلسلة 
المجاهدین dae‏ الله الکفار من جعلهم الله من حماة الاسلام وممن eil‏ سبحانه في ظلهم 
(um‏ الأنام سلطان البرین وخاقان البحرین وخدیم الحرمین, الشریفین السلطان بن السلطان 
السلطان عبد الحمید خان ب بن السلطان احمل خان جعل الله أيامهم السعيدة كلها مود 8 
وماثرهم الكريمة شهيرة مشهودة سلام عليك ورحمہ ة الله تعالی وبرکاته وتحیاته ورضوانه ul‏ بعد 
فيصل حضرة أخينا السلطان عبد الحميد نصره الله صحبة خديمنا الحاج المكي برقاش ولد 
قبطان باشی أربعة مراكب من مراكبنا الجهادية هدية منا إليك ونطلب الله النصر والتمكين 
والفتح المبين لنا ولكم ولسائر المسلمين وأن تكون عساكر المسلمين أعزة منصورة ة وأعداء الله 


الكفرة أذلة مقهورة وھا خدیمنا القاید محمد بن عبد الله وارد علیکم بخمسمائة أسير وستة 
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الله علينا sil‏ اون اه يد أعداء الله الكفرة . والخدیم المذ کور من فيه 
Aus‏ الخبر والذي يقول لكم فخرا أمرناه به والسلام في أوائل شعبان المبارك عام 1203. 


Translation 


Your Majesty, with a crown of splendour and sovereignty and 
adorned with favours and glory; you, perpetrator of deeds of ul- 
timate generosity; you, a planet in the horoscope of good omen 
and happiness; you, who come from a lineage of the best noble 
sovereigns forming a chain of mujahidin against unbelievers and 
enemies of Allah, the mujahidin whom Allah has given the re- 
sponsibility to protect Islam and provide peace for all people; 
you, sultan of the two lands, Khagan of the two oceans, and cus- 
todian of the two holy mosques; a sultan and son of a sultan; 
Sultan Abdul Hamid, son of Sultan Ahmed Khan, may Allah grant 
them everlasting happiness and make their good achievements 
famous and celebrated; peace, mercy, and blessings of Allah be 
upon you! 

There will be delivered to our brother—Sultan Abdul 
Hamid; May Allah make him glorious—by our servant Hajj Al- 
Makki Bargash, son of Captain Pasha, four of our navy vessels, as 
a gift from us to you. We ask Allah for glory, empowerment, and 
further conquests to us and to you and all Muslims so that Muslim 
armies always prevail and their enemies be vanquished and hu- 
miliated. Also, our servant Caid Mohammed bin Abdellah will 
deliver to you five hundred and thirty-six (Ottoman) prisoners 
freed by the help of Allah—we thank Him for that and for helping 
us to liberate our Muslim brothers from the hands of unbelievers, 


Allah's enemies. The aforementioned servant will provide you 
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with more information on the operation he carried out under our 


order. 
Peace be upon you, 


Early Sha‘ban of the year 1203 


21. ARAB MERCHANT LETTERS FROM 
THE GOTHA COLLECTION OF ARABIC 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Boris Liebrenz 


Arabic letters concerning personal and business matters abound 
in the pre-Ottoman period, but become extremely scarce after- 
wards. Since the early 19th century, the Forschungsbibliothek 
Schloss Friedenstein, Gotha (Germany) has held seven volumes 
of merchant letters dating from the middle of the 18th century 
until 1806. Numbering more than 1,600 letters, this repository 
seems to be the largest one preserved from the period. 

The writers and addressees are both Christian and Muslim 
and examples of both will be given here. There are some over- 
laps, but in general the Christian letters cover a network of mer- 
chants of Syrian origin that operated between Cairo, Alexandria, 
Damietta, Jaffa, Jerusalem, and Damascus, with mentions of fur- 
ther extensions to Istanbul, Cyprus, and Rhodes. The letters by 
Muslims (with few Christian examples) belong to several net- 
works of Muslim merchants centred in Cairo. In the case pre- 
sented here, the network revolves around two brothers Abū 
Qasisa and letters are exchanged primarily between Jedda, Suez, 
and Cairo. 


© Boris Liebrenz, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.27 
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The language of the Christian network is marked by une- 
quivocal embracing of the colloquial. Its features include: loss of 
gender distinction, plural, or dual; replacement of emphatic con- 
sonants with their unemphatic counterparts ط زد > رس > ص(‎ 
> زت‎ b > راز‎ but also occasionally the reverse (e.g., دراهم‎ regu- 
larly becomes ;(ضراهم‎ case endings lost or wrong خيراً)‎ JX); nega- 
tion of all tempi with lam followed by a verb in perfect tense (lam 
kàn) or even negation with lam with no verb at all (lam huwa 
baqi); imperfect verb forms are often prefixed with a .ب‎ The lex- 
icon includes not only several words of Italian and French origin 
(42454), but also several particles of colloquial usage (Su, lay3, 
minšān). The orthography changes with the individual scribes, 
but some features are prevalent: tà? marbüta becomes tà? and vice 
versa; plene writing of long vowels that are regularly omitted 
(5013); the alif of the article is dropped when the initial hamza is 
silent (4.5.4); individual words can be joined into one when 
contracted in speech قلله)‎ = qul lahü > qillu). The letters of Abū 
Qasisa's network are generally more in line with the grammatical 
and orthographic rules of written Arabic although any of the 
aforementioned phenomena may occur. 

The address differs between the two networks in layout and 
sometimes wording. Those from the Red Sea and Egypt are writ- 
ten in one line at the top of the verso side. The Syrians write 
several lines at the centre of what was the outer side of the folded 
letter. The same can be observed from other contemporary letters 
from the Ottoman Empire north of Egypt. This formal feature ap- 


pears to mark a general division between letters written in 
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Greater Syria and north of it (of which the Syrian merchant dias- 
pora is an Egyptian extension to the south) on the one side, and 
those coming from Egypt, the Arabian Peninsula, and further 


south, on the other. 


Transcription 


MS Gotha orient. A 2837, doc. 1 


Fransis Bernard Dumyan to his cousin Giovanni Rük / Rocco and 
his maternal uncle Yüsuf Antün Tarjuman Talamas / Giuseppe 
Talamas in Damietta. The writer's unnamed sister! is also men- 
tioned in the internal address. 

The details of the matter reported in this latter are not al- 
ways clear to me.” Yet the contours of dramatic events revolving 
around two fierce legal cases taking place in Rosetta are evolving. 
They first pitted Fransis against a powerful consul, while he be- 
lieves he has the whole community of consuls on his side, secur- 
ing documents from as far as Istanbul. The second case is that of 
a murder that had taken place in the Frankish quarter and sees 
the consuls united against the city's governor, who is unable to 


present the murderer. 


1 بمنه تعالی 
8 يصل الى ثغر دمیاط ویسلم ليد جناب حضرة ابن عمنا الخواجه 


' Theresia, according to other letters. 

? The matter is taken up again in Forschungsbibliothek Gotha, Ms. ori- 
ent. A 2837, no. 27 (dated Safar 30, 1219), which this one must pre- 
cede, since the murder is mentioned as an immediate case here unlike 
in no. 27. 


4 
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MSig. Guiseppe Talamas Inca- 
ricato dell’Agenzia d Spagna opera 
altiss. Giovanni Rocco in 
Damietta 
Recto 
- 
المحترہ مین‎ 


غب عروض الشوق الیکم مع تزايد الاشتياق لجنابکم المعروض لبين ایادیکم 
هو انه قبله تقدم لکم مکتوب عن سكت راشيد تحت ید الخواجه بطروشي وهي 
id‏ 

res‏ لاجل الاطمان انشا الله بای یکون وصلکم وانتم بخیرالان 
rs a‏ دج کے 
ا رس وو مو بس 


8 اص کو en‏ ה 


تعالى 


. ووجود المحبین منبظر عینه بوصط کرفوه لان کافت القناصل ختمو ₪ الاوراق 

. ايضا الرویسة افرنج وروم ووجهناهم بسلامت الله تعالی الی کرفوه للسناتو اول )...( 
. ولجل البخت توجه ايضا والد الاب المحترم ابونا دیونیسیوس وكيل الروم فجنابه 

. سلمهم لوالده وايضا بمكتوب منه للبرینشبه حكم ما ردنا نحن فنساله تعالى 


. دعاكم فرنسيس 
dW ۰‏ 
. برنا دمیان 
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۱۲۱۹ 0 


1 سنة 


Righthand Margin 


2.۔ اق xa dl an‏ الین فارعا Lada‏ تكونو مظمفين 
3. علینا ولم یکون لکم علینا فكرة بوجه من الوجوه 
25 التجار والمحبین نساله تعالی ان یقضدرنا [las]‏ علی مکافت 
ole, 7‏ والدت السیاده وابنها الحبیب وکافت 

panda 8‏ ایس 

29. الان رسلنا الكنباري الى راشید Je Y‏ 

2. ترسلو لنا الورقة الذي حضرت من 

3. اسلانبول بختم کنشلیریت [السبع] 

4 جوزر" ومکتوب فیها حساب 

36. الاوراق الفرنحية لان الكنباري 

7 نساها الرجا ارسالها حالا 

8. مع قوطم الجوخ الزروق بتوع 

9. الابیتو الذي عليه السبابیطا 

40. ووجه دوشك من الصوفر ع ١‏ واربع 

1 وجوه امخدات sigh‏ ام خمسة 


3 This short-lived Republic of the Seven Islands or Septinsular Republic 
comprised several islands off the coast of modern Greece in the Ionian 
Sea, among them Corfu, mentioned in the letter. It was established by 
a joint Ottoman-Russian military intervention that took the territories 
from the French and it existed between 1800 and 1807, after which 
they were first annexed by Napoleon and then transformed into a British 
protectorate from 1815 to 1864. 


.42 


.43 
.44 
.45 
.46 
.47 
.48 
.49 
.0 


WHE‏ صن 9 N‏ ₪ ما 


Pe‏ ن بےم mh‏ ב- 
o‏ شم وح نب > Ow‏ 
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ذالك ما ارجوه منکم مع الدعا 


Top Margin 


دايماً وسلامنا للجميع كل حي 

باسما وايضاً الاخ يعقوب غطاس 

ومنا بتقبل (...) كافة الامهات جميعاً جناب 

ابونا باصلي وجناب ابونا يوسف والبيتريو واكل 

الكبير ووکیل القدس والسنايتي والاب عيسا جارنا 
7 سلامنا لجناب الخواجه باصيلي نکر وان 
عیروت المحترمین 


Verso 


يستولي 

قبله واحد اجر دلي قوس ترجمان اسویسیا 

ونابولي بلقرابینا وبساعة قتل اخدوہ دفنوه 

ورسلو کافت القناصل للحاکم وطلبو منه الرجل حتا 
شنقو بحارت الافرنج فلحاکم فتش عليه لم وجد JUS‏ 
لهم bs x‏ اجردلي غیرو dec Ma iaa‏ 
ed‏ فقامت اهل البلد ke‏ رادو فلزم 0 يحررو 


. لسعادت الباشه ومستنزرين الجواب وعملين يبنو 


بلسد وكل يوم سو خره على اولاد البلد فربنا 


. يجعل النهاية خير لان الحال واقف على الجميع JS‏ 


شي غالي يكون معلومکم الرجا من ابن عمنا سنيور جواني 


. ايذا اد p‏ نامب يسرف ضاعتوبطرتکم - 
. اما A‏ دايماً حد ذالك ius‏ دمتم 
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Translation 


With His blessing 

May it arrive at the harbour Damietta and be expedited to the 
hand of his excellency our cousin the master 

Juwani Rük and our maternal uncle the master Yiisuf Antün Tar- 
juman Talamas, 


the esteemed, safe and sound. 


Recto 


(1) May the Exalted protect them! 

(2) Amen. 

(3) [To] his Excellency our sister, our cousin Signor Juwani, and 
our maternal uncle Signor Yüsuf, the esteemed. 

(4) After expressing the longing for you with exceeding yearning 
for your Excellency, what we have to put before you (5) is this: 
you previously received a letter regarding the mint of 7۸8514 by 
hand of the master Batrüshi, in which we informed you (6) about 
our arrival to put you at ease. God willing, it reached you and 
you are fine. Now (7) we want to report to your Excellency on 
the issue of the consul when he found all the consuls in support 
of us (8) because, unlike him, they were not driven by greed for 
money. Said consul answered to the crowd: (9) “It is true that I 
sent after him so that he would appear. But right now I have no 
claim against him, as he has none against me. (10) We had cited 
him to court at [...] a consul who wanted him in the presence of 
all the consuls, (11) which he refused." It is clear that this is a 
man who knows his ways and won't stay blemished because of 
that. (12) His intention is to pocket the down payment—533 % 
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[piasters and] 3 [misriyya] plus expenses—but—God willing— 
(13) with the presence of loving friends, he will be thwarted, with 
the mediation of Corfu. Because all the consuls have sealed pa- 
pers for us, (14) also the heads of the monasteries of the Europe- 
ans (Ifranj) and the Orthodox (Rüm). We delivered them to Corfu 
for the Senate first [...]. (15) And for good luck, the father of the 
esteemed Father Diyünisiyüs, guardian of the Orthodox, His Ex- 
cellency (16) directed them to his father, too. And also a letter 
from him to the Principe according to our answer. We ask God 
(17) Praying for you Fransis 

(18) ... 

(19) Barna Dumyan 

(20)-(21) in the year 1219. 


Righthand Margin 


(22) to prolong the lives of our friends. Please, always be at ease 
(23) about us, and don’t spare a thought on us. (24) We spend 
our days being invited, sometimes with the consuls, sometimes 
with (25) the traders. About the friends we ask God to enable us 
to satisfy (26) them all and that he would unite us in good spirit 
soon, (27) through the power of the Mother of the Lord, her be- 
loved son, and all (28) the saints. Amen. 

(29) Now: we sent al-Kunbari to 8516 so that (30) he 
would get the ship's manifest from Pitrü Atramarni (31) by way 
of the master Rüsiti. I ask you only (32) to send the paper that 
arrived from (33) Islambül with the seal of the consul’s office of 
the Seven (34) Islands, as well as a letter with the account (35) 
of the ship's manifest. You will find it between (36) the franji 
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(Italian or in Latin characters?) papers. (This is) because al-Kun- 
bari (37) (might?) forget it. Please send it immediately (38) to- 
gether with: a (#قرطم)‎ of blue broadcloth belonging to (39) the 
dress on which are the shoes; (40) and 1 kind of (#دوشك)‎ from 
:(#الصوفر)‎ and four (41) or five coloured pillows. 


(42) This is what I ask from you, with my constant prayers, 


Top Margin 


(43) and greetings to everyone, each (44) by their names! Also to 
the brother Ya‘qiib 681185. (45) And from us (...) all the mothers 
kiss (the hands of) His Excellency (46) Our Father Basili and His 
Excellency Our Father Yusuf and al-Bitriyt, the great (47) guard- 
ian, and the guardian of Jerusalem, and al-Sanayitü, and Father 
‘Isa, our neighbour. (48) We always ask for their intercession. 
This is written hastily! May your life be prolonged! (49) Exten- 
sive greetings to His Excellency the master Basili Fahr and the 


master (50) *Ayrüt, the esteemed. 


Verso 


(1)-(2) Previously, one (اجر دلی)‎ overpowered the dragoman of 
Switzerland (3) and Napoli with a carabine and (the dragoman) 
was immediately killed. They took him and buried him (4) and 
all the consuls sent for the governor to demand the perpetrator. 
They wanted to (5) strangle him in the Frankish quarter. The 
governor searched for him but did not find him. So he said (6) to 
them: “I will hand over another (اجر دلی)‎ for you to kill. Thus it's 
still one (7) for one." But they did not accept. And up to date they 
are still looking for the (8) killer. They want to fortify the gates 
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and make the Frankish quarter (9) isolated. The local people rose 
up and will certainly write (10) to His Excellency the pasha. And 
they are waiting for his answer. They set out to build (11) on the 
wall. The worst curse on the local people every day! May our 
Lord (12) give a good outcome because all business stops at this 
state of affairs and (13) everything is expensive. This is to let you 
know. 

We ask of our cousin, Senior Giovanni, (14) if he so pleases, 
to find a better opportunity to turn his merchandise into cash 
(15) than here or in Ra3id—for Cairo we don’t know the prices. 
(16) The war is always an obstacle for this. Enough now! May 


you live long! 


Commentary 


The address is in Italian and the lexicon of the writer, too, seems 


to show familiarity with Italian terms (l'abito, principe). 


Recto 


Line 12 

I interpret this to be a form of ‘arabiin, which, according‏ .العرابون 
to de Biberstein-Kazimirski (1860, 209) means arrhes, i.e., ‘de-‏ 
posit, down payment’.‏ 

Line 38 

e Like the more prevalent form el, this term signifies a con- 
nection or belonging between two nouns, equivalent to the terms 


and al.‏ ذو /ذات 
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Line 39 

This word appears to be of a non-Arabic form and I inter-‏ .الابیتو 
pret it as a rendering of the Italian l'abito ‘the dress’.‏ 

Line 48 

A standard excuse for a letter written in haste.‏ .خط عحله 


Verso 


Line 2 

This seems to reflect the Italian version of Switzerland,‏ ۔اسویسیا 
Svizzera.‏ 

Line 8 

This is the dialectal expression of intention and desire‏ .بادين 
(badd) as‏ بد which is usually formed today and in the letters with‏ 
an invariable noun to which a personal pronoun is attached to‏ 
But in this rare case, as in‏ .بدهم express gender and number, e.g.,‏ 
a few other places throughout the letters, it is formed like a verb,‏ 
.بدنی e.g.,‏ 

MS Gotha orient. A 2837, doc. 148 


Makki Raway to Salih Abū Qasisa at the Wikalat al-NasSarin in 
Cairo. The letter was presumably sent from Suez, where Makki 


was posted. 
Transcription 


Recto 


صالح ابو قصيصة بوكالت النشارین ۸٦٤٤‏ 


= دخ من ھ صن 5 N‏ ₪ ما 


یم یم PP‏ نم نم نلم 
© نام WN‏ ₪ ل 6 
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Verso 


الجناب المحترم المكرم الاخ العزيز الحاج صالح ابو اقصيصة ol‏ الله تعالى 

بعد مزيد السلام عليه وكثرة الاشواق اليه لا يخفاكم نعرفکم سابق تاریخه 

ارسلنا لكم مكتوب وفيه قايمة بعلم المشحون ان شا الله تعالى يكون 

وصلكم واتطلعتوا عليه وانتم بخير ويوم تاريخه قدمنا لكم 

في داو العيدروس خرز ۱۰ وداو السعيدي خرز ١١‏ على با هارون خرز ۲۲ هذا غلاق 
الخرز ونعرفكم من قبل اصحاب الثلاثة داوات المركورة فهم عندكم 

فى مصر اياك تنولوا فى كل داو خمسة احمال لاجل شحنت الشامية 

الذي لكم لان بلغنا انهم بينولوا في مصر وخايفين يحضروا 


. على الاخ الحاج محمد ابن قيموا وكل من يسال عنا والسلام 


. السيد مکی 
. رواي 
. (علامة) 
Mya‏ 
bacs‏ 
۰ في o‏ رجب 
Translation‏ 
Recto‏ 


(1) May it arrive, God willing, to the well-protected Cairo and be 


delivered to the hand of the esteemed and noble one, the beloved 
brother al-hajj Salih Abū Qasisa at the Wikalat al-Na33arin 8642 


Verso 


(1) His Excellency, the esteemed and noble one, the beloved 


brother al-hajj Salih Abü Qasisa, may God strengthen him! 


(2) After copious greetings for him and much longing for 


him, it shall not be concealed from you that we inform you that 
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previously (3) we sent you a letter which included a cargo man- 
ifest, God willing it has (4) reached you and you looked at it and 
are in good health. As of today, we have forwarded to you, (5) 
on the dhow of al-‘Aydartis, 15 beads, and on the dhow of al- 
522101 15, and on (that of) Ba Harün 22. And that is the rightful 
passage of possession (gilaq) (6) of the beads. We also inform you 
on behalf of the three captains of the aforementioned dhows, that 
when they are with you (7) in Cairo you can load five loads 
(ahmal) on each dhow because of the Syrian cargo (Sahnat al- 
Samiyya) (8) that is with you. Because it has reached us that they 
load in Cairo and are afraid to come, (9) they will wrap the cargo 
in Cairo. So that you know. 

Greet on my behalf (10) the brother al-hajj Muhammad Ibn 
Qimü and everyone who asks after us. Peace! 
(11) al-sayyid Makki 
(12) Raway 
(13) [signature] 
(14)-(16) on 5 Rajab in the year 1210 (— 15.1.1796) 


Commentary 


Recto 


Line 1 

۸٦٦٦ ‘8642’. This number has an apotropaic function. The letters 
of the southern network of mostly Muslim writers who corre- 
sponded between Cairo, the Red Sea, and the Hejaz, rarely ex- 
clude it. But it is sometimes also found in correspondence of the 


northern, mostly Christian network. 
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Verso 


Line 5 

I am not certain about the meaning of this word. My trans-‏ .غلاق 
lation is based on Lane’s (1863-1893, VI: 2284) translation of the‏ 
and its infinitive nouns 2 and dle as “The pledge was,‏ غلق verb‏ 
or became, a rightful possession [i.e. a forfeit] to the receiver of‏ 


it," although this remains an unsatisfactory explanation. 


₪ ₪ ₪ = 


tn 


22. A JUDAEO-ARABIC LETTER FROM 
THE PRIZE PAPERS COLLECTION, 
HCA 32/1208/126.2 (1796) 


Matthew Dudley 


Transcription 


בע"ה 

תונס יום ב"א לח' חשון ש' התקנז 

אהובינו וחמודינו ה"ר שלמה בושערה יצ"ו 

אחדש"ו מן בעד כטרט אסלאם עליך ב"ש והאד אלחרפין בקצור באש נעלמך אלי 
קבלט מעה 

אלמסעי פ'י וסט ברייט ה"ר דאענוס עז בראטך תאריך ט"ו לח' הנצ"ל וערפט מה 
פיהא 

ומנהא ona‏ נסמע ביך טייב ת"ל ורייטך תחרסני באש נכברך DID‏ אלקאהווא אש 
תסווא ענדה פי סבט ענדך מנהא תעלם יא סידי אלי אלקאהווא פאטו תסווה מייא 
וסטין למייה ובמסה וסטין לקונטאר וכו"פ גאט מרכב מן מאלטא וגאבת אלקאהווא 
ואלבארח גאט מרכב דוברה מן דזאייר מוחוק בזביב וגא פ'יהא אלקאהווא אלי 


. גא ואחד אלמסלם סמייט אראמוש גאב פ'יידו מייא ועשרין קונטאר בולק אלגור 
. אלי גאלהום אלי סיגורו יסטחק אטיח סומהא פי סבט כולחד יחאב יביע ואלי 

. יסיר לקודאם נכברך ואנה ידהורלו וידא לקוט mo‏ טייב פי קצמטינה אלא ביע 

. אחסן מן תונס פי סבט אליום זמאן שטה ולקאהווא וידא לחקט למא עדמט 

. ואנטי ומה ידהורלך ומן אלפלוס לאברין אלי רסלטלו ראהום באקיין מטבועין 

. פ'י קפ'אפ'הום בטאבעך באש תבקה עלה באל אלי אנטי ומא תאמרני WROD‏ 

. תעמל פ'יהום ובו"פ' אסאעה קצירא ומא ענדי חדוש באש טנוול עליך כאן 

. בלכ'יר ועאפ'ייה ובאן תסטחקשי חאגה אמרני טקציהא עלה ראצי ועינייה ושו"ש 
. ע"ה שלמה nns‏ 

. ס"ט 
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Arabic Transcription 


n'ya 
ש' התקנז‎ pwn ב"א לח'‎ nv onn 
אהובינו וחמודינו ה"ר שלמה בושערה יצ"ו‎ 
وهاد الحرفين بقصور باش نعلمك إلي‎ U"2 Eble من بعد كطرط اسلام‎ ۵ 
قبلط معه‎ 
براطك تاریخ ט"ו לח" הנצ"ל وعرفط ما فيها‎ je المسعي في وصط برييط ה"ר داعنوس‎ 
ومنها فرحط نسمع بيك طييب ת"ל ورايطك تحرسني باش نخبرك سوم القاهووا اش‎ 
تسووا عنده في سبط عندك منها تعلم يا سيدي إلي القاهووا فاطو تسووه مييا‎ 
جاط مركب من مالطا وجابت القاهووا‎ "lay وسطين لمييه وخمسه وسطين لقنطار‎ 
والبارح جاط مركب دوبره من دزايير موحوق بزبيب وجا فيها القاهووا الي‎ 

جا واحد المسلم سمييط اراموش جاب فييدو مييا وعشرين قونطار خولق الغور 


og‏ و مد bL‏ مو رات ران 
\ يسير لقدام نخبرك وانه يدهورلو ويدا لقوت سوم طییب في قصمطينة الا بیع 

. احسن من تونس في سبط الیوم زمان شطه والقاهووا ويدا لحقط لما عدمط 

. وانطي ومه یدهورلك ومن الفلوس الاخرین الي رسلطلو راهوم باقيين مطبوعين 

. في قفافهوم بطابعك باش تبقه عله بال الي انطي وما تامرني کیفاش 

. تعمل فیهوم و 5"3 اساعه قصیرا وما عندي حدوش باش طنوول عليك كان 

. بالخیر وعافییه وکان تسطحقشي حاجة امرني طقضیها عله راضي وعینییه שו"ש 
. ע"ה nns nnbv‏ 

. ס"ט 


Translation 


(1) With the help of God. (2) Tunis on the 21st of Cheshvan 5557, 
(3) Our beloved and dear Rav Shlomo Bush’ara'—may his Rock 


1 Although I have provided the direct transliteration ‘Bush?ara’ in line 
with that of Richard Ayoun (2010), there is a great deal of variation in 


transliterations of this surname in primary sources related to HCA 
32/1208. For example, in HCA 32/901/276 spellings range from ‘Bou- 
chara’ (n.48r), ‘Bochara’ (n.41r), ‘Busciara’ (n.37r), and ‘Bocharra’ 
(n.35r). Most of the papers and letters in HCA/32/1208 appear to have 
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keep him and grant him life. (4) Much peace upon you in the 
name of God. I am sending these two letters in order to briefly 
inform you that I have received from (5) the messenger in be- 
tween the letter of the respected Rav Da’nos dated the fifteenth 
of the aforementioned month and having taken note what’s in it 
(6) and from it, I was happy to learn that you are well (thanks be 
to God) and your perspective in supervising me so that I should 
inform you of the sale of what the coffee (7) totals to on Saturday, 
informing you, sir, that you have ground coffee totalling one- 
hundred (8) sixty and one-hundred sixty-five [reales] per qantar 
and also the vessel arrived from Malta carrying the coffee, (9) 
yesterday a Dobra [Ragusan] vessel arrived from Algiers loaded 
with raisins and had with it the coffee (10) that the Muslim 
named Aramouche came bringing [with] one-hundred twenty 
qantar in hand, of inexperienced character (11) he told them 
surely it is worth granting its sale, on Saturday everyone likes 
selling and [through] that (12) which was sent we had previously 
informed you that it appears also for foodstuffs [there is] an 
agreeable sale in Constantine, (13) it is better selling there than 
in Tunis on Saturday, it is now wintertime and the coffee also 
was afflicted when it became unavailable, (14) and letting you 
know from the money for the others I sent [what] are the remain- 
ing balances (15) in their baskets, following your supervision in 
order to [meet that which] is on your mind and [awaiting] what 


you direct me to do with how (16) to handle them and also the 


belonged to Shlomo Bush?ara and were captured aboard the cargo ship 
Venus in late-October 1800, after the vessel ran aground in the port of 
Mahon. 
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time is short and I have nothing new in order to prolong [this 
letter], may (17) you be well and healthy, if there is anything 
else required command me and I will gladly carry it out, with 
great care, peace and happiness 

(18) Shlomo Semah,? servant of God 

(19) a good Sefardi 


Commentary 


The letter features a variety of linguistic elements characteristic 
of Maghrebi Arabic. These components include the interrogatives 
ash (, (אש/\ג‎ and kifash (_;us /wnsכ),‎ as well as the conjunction 
bash 6 (באש/א‎ and the demonstrative pronoun had (56/187). Ad- 
ditionally, the author makes use of the common Maghrebi verbal 
construction ‘to be’, through the conjugation of رأي‎ in the third- 
person plural (eyal/0118¬). Semah’s writing also demonstrates in- 
stances of code-switching to vocabulary from Judaeo-Spanish 
(line 11), and Hebrew (lines 4 and 16). 

Another overarching feature within the letter is the au- 
thor’s reference to the potential sale of the coffee ‘on Saturday’ 
(lines 7, 11, 13). This arrangement should give readers pause due 
to the fact that it stands in violation of both biblical and rabbinic 


injunctions against conducting business on the Sabbath. The two 


? As with the recipient’s surname, the transliteration ‘Semah’ directly 
portrays the sender’s Hebrew orthography. That said, alternate Lat- 
inised versions of the surname surely existed in the late-18th century. 
One example is the spelling ‘Semah’, which is attested in the 1784 com- 
munal census records of the Livornese Massari (Tribunale dei Massari, 
vol. 10, f. 388r, Archivio Storico della Comunità Ebraica di Livorno). 
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Jewish merchants in question therefore likely relied on the assis- 
tance of Muslim or Christian trading partners to carry out this 
transaction. Besides the obvious temporal dimensions of the 
phrase سبت‎ (3/010 ^5, it may also imply the location for the cof- 
fee's sale. More specifically, the inclusive tone of Semah’s affir- 
mation in line 12 to the effect that ‘on Saturday everyone likes 
selling’, may suggest the existence of a Saturday market (Süq es 
Sebt). 


Line 1 


own בע"ה-בעזרת‎ ‘with the help of God’ (lit. ‘with the help of the 
Name) (Hebrew). 

Line 2 

‘in the month’ (Hebrew).‏ לחודש = לח' 

mv ‘year’ (Hebrew).‏ = ש' 

Line 3 

‘the master’ (Hebrew).‏ הרב = ה"ר 

‘may his Rock keep him and grant him‏ ישמרהו צורו imm‏ = יצ"ו 
life’ (Hebrew; Hacker 2015, 75).‏ 

Line 4 

lit. ‘in His name’ (Hebrew).‏ בשמו = ב"ש 

‘after inquiring about your (lit. his)‏ אחר mu"‏ שלומו = אחדש"ו 
health’ (Hebrew).‏ 

‘briefly’ (Hebrew).‏ בקצור 

Line 5 

۰(بریات ‘letters’ (Maghrebi Arabic‏ ברייט 
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Line 6 

mmn ‘thanks be to God’.‏ לאל = ת"ל 

Line 7 

The term ۱۵۸۵//۵/۵/فاتو‎ is possibly a borrowing from Italian via 
Judaeo-Spanish, more specifically, the past participle of the Ital- 
ian verb fare ‘to make, to do’. Accordingly, the ‘made’ or ‘finished’ 
coffee may indicate that it had already been ground or processed 
in some manner. 

Line 8 

5^5 = כלל ופרט‎ lit. ‘generally and particularly’, but used colloqui- 
ally as ‘also’ (Hebrew). 

Line 10 

This prepositional construction ‘in hand’ is perhaps a hybridisa- 
tion of the Hebrew 3ms possessive suffix (1-) and the Arabic prep- 
osition (فی)‎ with the cognate ‘hand’ (T-.;). Furthermore, the 
mention of /בולק אלגור‎ sl خولق‎ ‘inexperienced character’ in this 
line stems from the likelihood that the merchant Aramouche did 
not offer the proper valuation for the coffee he brought from AI- 
giers. From another letter we learn that the latter cargo sold for 
only one hundred forty reales per qantar, while the cargo of coffee 
from Malta sold for one hundred sixty-five reales per qantar.? 
Line 11 

seguro ‘certainly’ (Castilian).‏ = << 3 /סיגורו 

Line 16 

‘news’ (Hebrew).‏ חדוש 


3 Shlomo Semah to Shlomo  Bush'ara, 4 Kislev 5557, 
HCA/32/1208/126.1, British National Archives. 
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Line 17 
שלום ושמחה = שו"ש‎ ‘peace and happiness’ (Hebrew). 
عینییه/7۳2‎ lit. ‘my eyes’ is used here colloquially as a parting 


word of affection that translates to ‘with great care’. 

Line 18 

‘servant of God’ (lit. ‘servant of the Name") (He-‏ עבד own‏ = ע"ה 
brew).‏ 


Line 19 
ספרדי טוב = ס"ט‎ ‘a good Sefardi’ (Hebrew). 


23. THE CAIRO-RAMLA MANUSCRIPTS, 
OR THE RAMLE KAR, 13 (1800S) 


Olav Ørum 


Transcription 


)1:82( אבאב IN‏ ود מבאיד )2( אנסא )3( יוחכא [p‏ אמראה פאגרה IRD‏ )4( להא בעץ 
אצחאב והי )5( מתזוגה ברגול סמיע מוטיע פלמא )6( 82[ בעץ צאיאם אראד יסאפר 
פעבא (7) זאד וקומאנייה וודע אמראתו וראח (8) פמא צדקת אנו ראח למא אנהא 
ארמלת )9( כלף אצחאבהא תנדר עליהום פאתא )10( צאוול ומעהו כמסת ארטט ond‏ 
ומא )11( קעד קליל צא ואתאני 53ps‏ פנפדת א )12( אוול טלעתו S‏ מקעד ודבל צתאני 
)13( גלס אא ریا תאת טרק אבאב פבבת 


)1:22( 8 תאני פי זיר עארג ודכל * תאת פמא )2( pnd‏ יגלס Rk‏ & ראבע טרק אבאב 
)3( פלפתו פי חציר ודכל צראבע הו פי )4( \כלאם NS‏ וגוזהא טרק צבאב פאבדת )5( 
צראבע וצעתו on‏ צנדוק ופתחת לגוזהא )6( דבל nNp‏ לו מא לך רגעת moi Np‏ )7( א 
שרוא פנאולתהו بأ שרוא וגא ירוח )8( פודעתהו וצארת תבכי ותקול יא אבן )9( עמי תרות 
ותבליני למין קאם אוצבאעו )10( נחית & ano‏ וקא כליתך לדא קאת )11( לו ומין יכבז לי 
qm pays‏ ישתרי )12( לי * ond‏ ויטול עלייא Np‏ להא אהו )13( יא בנתי פוקנא חאצר 
נאצר קאת לו )14( ומן יקציני חאגה ומן יונסני ומן ירוד )15( עלייא א בלמה Np‏ להא מא 
קולת לך 


)1:83( יא בנתי אהו פוק ראסנא סאמע כְלאמנא )2( מא יעוזך Np tnd‏ וכאן א רגול )3( 
אדי פי & מקעד מצטנת עליה )4( טן אן X‏ כלאם לו &p‏ לו אחכי לי ליש אנא )5( כונת 
בדאמך תגיב *חאגה כולהא עלייא )6( מא mp5‏ צאנא האת חאגה עלא بأد פי N‏ )7( חציר 
nsn‏ חאגה עלא אי ود אזיר חאגה )8( עלא אי ودبأ צנדוק פאנבהת א רגול )9( ואשתלק 
עלא לעבתהום וטלק 5 )10( מרא ٠‏ 
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^mm (11:83)‏ אן אמראה כאן להא צאחב )12( תחבהו מחבה ופקה )13( פאתדלל 
עלייהא וחלף אדא לם יואצלהא )14( גנב זוגהא מא TRY‏ יאתיהא ולם pon (15) NINI‏ 
פוראקו פקאת לו \ לילה תעצא 


)1:23( אקף ורא N‏ באב פאדא סמעת \ סוקאט )2( אנקאם אפתח & באב בלטאפה 
ואדכול )3( תלתקי מרבוט פי X‏ סוקאט ביט אמסכו )4( ואמשי עליה Jaw‏ לי nana‏ 
אשיאהך )5( מצלחה תלתקיני פי אסתנטארך תקצי )6( ארבך ותרוח Np‏ להא וגב וצבר 
לל )7( עשא וגא וקף ורא א באב י )8( וכאנת א באינה רבטת ביט ود X‏ )9( סוקאט בעד 
אן עשת זוגהא וניימתהו (10) וקללת זית \ קנדיל ואוצלת \ ביט (11) ללפרש ורבטתו 
עלא טרף אוצבאעהא )12( ונאמת גנב זוגהא ובאמרן קדרהו \לה )13( תעצא פאק זוגהא 
פי תלך א לילה )14( פצאר יתחדת מע \ מרא ויחסס עליהא )15( פוקע בא Np 0d‏ להא 
ודא איש יא בהגה 


nNp (1:84)‏ די Anan‏ אתעלמתהא מן סתי )2( * מרחומה Np‏ להא ואיש pan‏ דל חכמה 
)3( קצת לו אדא mon‏ בברגות קרצני )4( נהרוש לחמי בצ ביט לאן צצפר )5( יאסי עלא 
Np ano 8‏ להא צדקת אלה )6( ירחמהא די כאנת Sois‏ חכימה ואנא DRT‏ )7( אסמע 
דל כלאם תאריה ען mns‏ ולם )8( &r‏ יהרס למא צרבהא جم נאמת א מרא )9( im‏ לם 
יאתיה נום פקעד יתפכר onm‏ בן )10( דרעו! בַרגות גא Tim‏ צמוצע בצפרו )11( אפתכר 
בלאם S‏ מרא Np‏ פי נפסו "TN‏ )12( וקתך ופך א ביט מן אוצבאע N‏ מרא )13( ורבטו עלא 
אוצבאעו? vam‏ לחמו )14( אנקאם X‏ סוקאת טן אל רגול אנהא & )15( אשארה & 
מעהודה פפתח بأ באב 


)1:34( בחסן עבארה מטאפה ודכל Ton‏ )2( * חבל בא שמא וצאר ילעב ود דכרו )3( בא 
ימין וכטר ברפק וצנעה3 למא )4( ללפרש וכאן با קנדיל אנטפא )5( פטן3 پا רגול אנהו 
ואקף עלא با מרא )6( פתקדם ano‏ רגלין * ראגל אתחזם )7( בהום וכבס עליה חס בנפסו 
אנהו ראיח )8( יתסיך בסיך פז קאים pmi‏ פי דכר א )9( ראגל דקה שדידה בקבצתו Aan‏ 
X‏ )10( מרא Xa‏ עגל קאמת מסרועה וקצת )11( מאך ماج &p‏ להא יא בי "mp‏ אנצורי 


.לרעו MS:‏ ;דרעו 1 
.ורבטו עלא צ אוצבאעו MS:‏ ;ורבטו עלא אוצבאעו ? 
.וצנעה MS:‏ ;וצנעה 3 


.אנטפא MS: [62 DHIN‏ ;אנטפא פטן ^ 
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)12( דל PNI WANT‏ חראמי כבס עלייא באן )13( ראיח 5r‏ פייא pry * pra‏ אמערץ 
)14( יחסבני מרקד וא בורוסתאן פלחקת )15( X‏ באינה בצ וקעה ארתעדת ואטהרת 


)1:85( כוף וקצת יא ביבתי יא דהותי וזעקת )2( עלא זוגהא וקאת רוח קיד לי פתילה )3( 
ואבשא אלה פייא אנא ולייתך טול )4( עומרי טאהרת با דיל אנבהת با ראגל )5( פי נפסו 
ובאף לא תבתלי ותקעוד )6( פי עוצמתו چا להא אמסכי אמסכי למא )7( אקיד To‏ פתילה 
מן ma‏ גארתנא אצחי )8( יפלת מן TTR‏ קצת nsn‏ האת יא סידי )9( פנאולהא דכר یا 
רגול פי ידהא ואמנהא (10) עליה וראח יקיד פתילה מא כאנת כסלאנה (11) נפדת 
עשיקהא ראח & noo‏ וענדהא )12( עגל שנבארי ואקף פי & win‏ דבלת )13( בו אא חד 
WII‏ ואברגת לסאנהו קבצת )14( עליה ולם rn‏ קאבצה צא אן אתא זוגהא )15( בא 
פתילה אנאר با מחל פטל ראה & 


)1:25( עגל נהצת עליה & מרא וקצת יוה יוה )2( וצחכת לחתא nka‏ וקצת תאריה )3( 
צעגל אי ענדנא יא דהותי רב TIP‏ )4( וזקזקת on‏ א ראגל אידו עלא שפתיה )5( וקא 
אלה" יכייבך מן דון אבהאים )6( 7951 די עמאילך SADE‏ עלייא יא )7( אבן پا זנא וראח יגרי 
עמר צ קנדיל )8( ווקדו וצאר יקול והו מאשי אן جس )9( מוראדך תעאמלנא בדול וחיאתך 
)10( אפרגך תום אנו גא אתסלם לסאן )11( با עגל מן יד * מרא צתקאה &p (12) o‏ 
להא יא בי איש מענה [D‏ סאעה )13( כאן לסאנו מתל & חטבה ודל וקת )14( בקא טרי 

קצת לו יו איוה ور באן עטשאן )15( ודל וקת ערק לסאנו ود אידי Np‏ להא 


)1:86( צדקתי יא בנת אנאס רוחי האתי סכין )2( חצליני בהא וגר אעגל למא גאבו )3( 
55 דורקאעה 8m‏ עליה ענקלו )4( רמאה וקיידו פנאולתו S‏ מרא \ )5( pao‏ וקאת לו 
ראיח תעמל איה Np‏ )6( ראיח אדבח תעריס ואבֿיר מא mo‏ )7( עלינא תאני mn‏ & 
לילה די סרח עלייא )8( לילה אוכרא mo‏ עליך דא מלעון )9( pra‏ עליה יאבוד שהותו 
בלסאנו ואלהי (10) יא מרא حدم עלייא כבסה ° לו לא זהקת )11( מן תחתו לכאן אבצר 
איש גרא ומסך )12( אסבין וגרהא מתלמה Np‏ לל מרא )13( האתי אמסן כנא נחדקהא 
פנאולתו )14( & מסן וקף יסן 8 סבין וקדמו עלא )15( עונק day X‏ דאיס עליה 


Np (1:36)‏ یا ראוי הדא מא כאן מן )2( אמרו ואמא מא )3( حم מן אמר & רגול אדי 
נפדתו nook (4) pia‏ פאנו סמע X‏ הרג ואקע )5( גא 55 דואר טל בדמאגו פוגד X‏ )6( 
רגול ואקף יסן pao’‏ פקעד יתפרג )7( עליה י Np‏ וכאן באמרן קדרהו אלה )8( תעצא 


.וקא MS: moka‏ ;וקצ אלה 5 
.עמאילך 358 אקף MS:‏ ;עמאילך aps‏ 5 
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ענדהום va»‏ פחל פי א noo‏ )9( אתבייל ב* רגול אתזאול un‏ )10( פאתוכר וחכם צהרו 
וקדחו בקרונו )11( וקע עלא & עגל on‏ וקף &p‏ לו (12) پا ראגל דא איש דא איש ND‏ לו 
פיק )13( ואצחא X pns Tad‏ מדבח סאכן )14( 012213 סמע אנך נאוי X natn‏ )15( 
עגל בעתני לך יטלוב מנך ארבע 


)1:87( קרוש גאת Poy‏ אן באן לך גרץ X (2) Np‏ ראגל RINI‏ יגיני מן PAIN PR‏ קרוש )3( 
יא סידי דל וקת רוח רוח יא סידי (4) רוד עליה וקול לו דאך נדם עלא (5) דבחו קא לו 
בבאטרך אפתח לי א (6) באב וכנא נרוח נרוד עליה פפתח )7( לו * באב ואבדו مر אידו 
סלכו טלע (8) ראח והדא בעץ פעאילהום (9) תם 


Arabic Transcription 


dta ENS E)‏ رق ב( LEU‏ کا ا سض 
اصحاب وهی )5( متزوجه برجول سمیع موطيع فلما )6( کان بعض الايام اراد يسافر فعبا )7( 
راد agi‏ وود sly‏ وراح (8) فما صدقت انو را لما نها ارملت )9( ile‏ اصحایها 
تددر علیهوم فاتا )10( الاوول ومعهو خمست ارطال لحم وما (11) قعد قلیل الا Gilly‏ اقبل 
قفدت ال )12( اوول طلعتو ال مقعد ودخل التانی (13) جلس الا وال تالت طرق الباب 


فحبت 


(2ظ 1) ال تانی فی زیر عارج ودخل ال تالت فما (2) لحق یجلس الا وال رابع طرق الباب 
(3) فلفتو فی حصیر ودخل الرابع هو فی (4) الکلام الا وجوزها طرق الباب فاخدت (5) 
الرابع وضعتو فى صندوق وفتحت لجوزها )6( دخل قالت لو ما لك رجعت قال نسيت (7) 
ال شروال فناولتهو ال شروال وجا يروح )8( فودعتهو وصارت تبکی وتقول یا ابن (9) عمى 
تروح وتخلینی لمین قام اوصباعو (10) نحیت ال سما وقال خليتك لدا قالت (11) لو ومين 
يخبز لی العجین ومن یشتری (12) لی ال لحم ویطول علییا قال لها اهو (13) يا بنتی فوقنا 
حاضر ناضر قالت لو (14) ومن یقضینی حاجه ومن یونسنی ومن يرود )15( علییا ال کلمه 
قال لها ما قولت لك 


(3و 1) يا بنتی اهو فوق راسنا سامع LAS‏ )2( ما یعوزك لحد قال وکان ال رجول )3( الدی 
فى ال مقعد مصطنت عليه (4) ظن ان ال کلام لو قال لو Sol‏ لی ليش انا (5) کونت 
خدامك تجیب الحاجه WS‏ علييا )6( ما لقیت LYI‏ هات حاجه علا الى فى ال (7) حصير 
هات حاجه علا الى فى الزیر = )8( علا الى فی ال صندوق فانبهت ال رجول (9) واشتلق 
علا لعبتهوم وطلق ال )10( مرا + 
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)33 11( وحوکی ان ol yal‏ کان لھا صاحب )12( تحبهو محبه وفقه (13) فاتدلل علییها 
وحلف ادا لم ely‏ )14( جنب زوجها ما عاد یاتیها ولم كانت )15( تطیق فوراقو فقالت 
لو ال ليله تعالا 


(3ظ 1) اقف ورا ال باب فادا سمعت ال سوقاط )2( انقام افتح ال باب بلطافه وادخول (3) 
تلتقی مربوط فى ال سوقاط خیط امسکو (4) وامشی عليه رف لی فتکون اشياهك )5( 
مصلحه تلتقینی فى استنظارك تقضی (6) اربك وتروح قال لها وجب وصبر لل (7) عشا وجا 
وقف ورا ال باب ۰ )8( وکانت ال خاینه ربطت كيط فی ال (9) سوقاط بعد ان عشت زوجها 
ونييمتهو )10( وقللت زیت ال قنديل واوصلت ال OD be‏ للفرش وربطتو علا طرف 
اوصباعها )12( ونامت جنب زوجها وبامرن قدرهو الله (13) تعالا فاق زوجها فى تلك ال ليله 
)14( فصار یتحدت pn‏ ال مرا ویحسس lle‏ )15( فوقع بال خیط قال لها ودا ايقن یا بهجه 


(3) قالت لو ادا حسیت ببرغوت قرصنی (4) نهروش لحمی بال خيط لان الضفر (5) یاسی 
دل کلام تاریه عن صحیح ولم (8) Sle‏ يهدس UJ‏ ضربها دم نامت ال مرا (9) وهو لم یاتیه 
نوم فقعد یتفکر ویتحس بن (10) لرعو ب‌رغوت جا يحوك الموضع بضفرو (11) افتکر کلام 
ال مرا قال فى نفسو ادى (12) وقتك وفك ال خيط من اوصباع ال مرا )13( وربطو علا 
اوصباعو7 وهرش لحمو (14) انقام ال سوقات ظن ال رجول انها ال )15( اشاره ال معهوده 
ففتح ال باب 


(4ظ 1( بحسن عباره مطافه ودخل مسك (2) ال حبل بال شمال وصار يلعب فى دکرو )3( 
بال یمین وخطر برفق وصنعه8 لما )4( للفرش وکان ال قندیل انطفا )5( فظن9 ال رجول انهو 
واقف علا ال مرا (6) فتقدم سحب رجلین ال راجل اتحزم (7) بهوم وکبس عليه حس بنفسو 
انهو رايح )8( یتسیخ بسیخ فز قایم ودق فی دکر ال )9( راجل دقه شدیده بقبضتو ونبه ال 
)10( مرا بال عجل قامت مسروعه وقالت (11) مالك مالك قال لها يا خی قومی انضوری 
)12( دل داهيه باين حرامی کبس علييا کان )13( رایح یدخول فییا باين ال عرص المعرص 
)14( یحسبنی مرقد وال خوروستان فلحقت (15) ال خاینه بال وقعه ارتعدت واظهرت 


.وربطو علا + اوصباعو MS:‏ زوربطو علا اوصباعو 7 
۰وضنعه MS:‏ ووصنعه 8 


? فظن‎ ubil; MS: والبجول فظن‎ ubil. 
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)55 1) خوف وقالت يا خیبتی يا دهوتى وزعقت )2( علا زوجها وقالت روح قید لی فتيله )3( 
واخشا الله فييا انا ولييتك طول )4( عومری طاهرت ال ديل انبهت ال راجل (5) فی نفسو 
وخاف لا تبتلى وتفعود (6) فی عوصمتو قال لها امسکی امسکی لما )7( اقيد لك فتیله من 
بيت جارتنا اصحی )8( یفلت من ايدك قالت هات هات يا سیدی )9( فناولها د کر ال رجول 
فى يدها وامنها )10( عليه وراح يقيد فتیله ما كانت کسلانه )11( نفدت عشیقها راح ال 
سطح وعندها (12) عجل شنباری واقف فی ال حوش دخلت (13) بو الا حد الفرش 
واخرجت لسانهو قبضت )14( عليه ولم تزال قابضه الا ان اتا زوجها )15( بال فتیله انار ال 


محل فطل راہ ال 


(5ظ 1( عجل نهضت عليه ال مرا وقالت يوه يوه )2( وضحکت tod‏ مالت وقالت 4,6 )3( 
العجل الى عندنا يا دهوتى رب dhe‏ (4) وزقزقت حط ال راجل ايدو علا شفتیه )5( وقال 
الله10 يخييبك من دون البهايم ES‏ ولکن دی عمايلك اقف11 علييا يا (7) ابن ال زنا وراح 
یجری عمر ال has‏ )8( ووقدو وصار یقول وهو ماشی ان كان )9( مورادك تعاملنا دوک 
وحياتك )10( افرجك توم انو جا اتسلم لسان (11) ال عجل من يد ال مرا التقاه طری )12( 
قال لها یا خی ایش معنه من ساعه (13) کان لسانو متل ال حطبه ودل وقت (14) بقا طری 
قالت لو یو ایوہ بن كان عطشان (15) ودل وقت عرق لسانو فی ایدی قال لها 


(6و 1) صدقتی يا بنت الناس روحی هاتی سكين )2( حصلینی بها وجر العجل لما جابو 
)3( لل دورقاعه ومال عليه عنقلو )4( رماه وقییدو فناولتو ال مرا ال (5) سكين وقالت لو رايح 
تعمل ايه قال )6( رايح ادبح تعريس واخير ما يسرح )7( علينا تانى مره ال ليله دی سرح de‏ 
(8) ليله اوخرا سے عليك دا ملعون (9) cle‏ علیه یاخود شهوتو بلسانو واللهی CLO)‏ مرا 
کبس علييا کبسه ٠‏ لو لا زهقت (11) من تحتو لكان ابصر ايش جرا ومسك (12) السکین 
وجرها متلمه قال لل مرا )13( gle‏ المسن خنا نحدقها فناولتو (14) ال مسن وقف يسن ال 
سكين وقدمو علا )15( عونق ال عجل دایس عليه 


(6ظ 1) قال ال راوی هدا ما كان من (2) امرو واما ما (3) گان من ام ال رجول الدی نفدتو 
فوق (4) السطح فانو سمع ال c^‏ واقع (5) جا لل دوار طل بدماغو فوجد ال (6) رجول 
واقف يسن السکین فقعد یتفرج )7( عليه ٠‏ قال وکان بامرن قدرهو الله (8) تعالا عندهوم 
كبش فحل فى ال سطح (9) اتخییل بال رجول اتزاول منو (10) فاتوخر وحکم ضهرو وقدحو 
بقرونز (11) وقع علا ال عجل ونط وقف قال لو (12) ال راجل دا ايش دا ايش قال لو فیق 


وقال بھی الله MS:‏ :وقال الله 19 
.عمايلك الل اقف MS:‏ :عمايلك اقف 1 
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)13( واصحا لبالك امین ال مدیح ساکن )14( جنبکوم سمع انك ناوى تدیح ال (15) عجل 
بعتت لك يطلوب منك اربع 

(7و 1) قروش جات عليك ان كان لك غرض قال (2) ال راجل وانا يجينى من اين اربع قروش 
(3) يا سیدی دل وقت روح روح يا سيدى (4) رود عليه وقول لو داك ندم علا (5) دبحو قال 
لو بخاطرك افتح لى ال (6) باب وخنا نروح نرود عليه ففتح (7) لو ال باب واخدو من ايدو 
سلكو طلع (8) راح وهدا بعض فعايلهوم (9) تم 


Translation 


(2a:1) The Chapter of the (2) Wives’ Schemes. 

(3) It has been told about this brazen wife, that she (4) had some 
male friends while being (5) married to a man of the listening 
and abiding kind. (6) One day, he wanted to travel, so he packed 
(7) provisions and supplies, said farewell to his wife and left. 

(8) She couldn’t believe it [and could hardly wait for him 
to leave. As soon as he had left], she pretended (9) she had be- 
come a widow, and her [male] friends came after her. (10) The 
first one came, bringing with him five ratls of meat. He hadn’t 
(11) sat for long before the second one approached. So she rushed 
the (12) first one into the loft room, just as the second one en- 
tered. (13) He had barely sat down, when the third knocked on 
the door. So she hid (2b:1) the second one in a clay pot, and the 
third one entered inside. He didn’t (2) even get time to sit down 
before the fourth knocked on the door. (3) She wrapped the third 
in a woven rush mat, and in came the fourth. He had just (4) 
opened his mouth when her husband knocked on the door. So 
she took (5) the fourth one, put him in a box and opened up for 
her husband. (6) “What’s the matter with you? You came back,” 
she said when he came inside. “I forgot (7) my trousers,” he an- 


swered. So she handed him the trousers, and he made a move to 
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leave. (8) She said farewell and started crying, saying, (9) “My 
dear cousin, you are abandoning me! With whom will you leave 
me?” He pointed his finger (10) in the direction of the sky and 
said, “I leave you with Him.” She answered, (11) “If not you, then 
who'll bake me dough and who’ll buy (12) me meat and accom- 
pany me?” (13) “There He is, my girl,” he said, “above us, present 
and witnessing.” She said, (14) “Who will do stuff for me? Who 
will provide (15) me human contact and amuse me? Who will 
give me answers?” “I told you, (3a:1) my girl,” he said, “there He 
is, above us, listening to what we are saying. (2) You won’t need 
anyone else!” The man (3) from the loft room upstairs said, (4) 
thinking the errands were meant for him, “That’s unheard of! (5) 
Am I your servant or something? One who'll bring you whatever 
you ask for? (6) Haven't you found anyone else but me for doing 
all this? Give something to the guy inside the (7) mat! And what 
about giving something to the guy inside the clay pot! And some- 
thing (8) to the guy inside the box!" So the man finally got it, (9) 
understood their little game and divorced the wife. (3a:11) And 
it has been told that there was a woman who had a friend (12) 
that she loved wholly and dearly. (13) He flirted with her, and 
swore that if he couldn't have an affair with her (14) when next 
to her husband, he would not commit to her any more. She 
couldn't (15) bear being apart from him, so that evening she told 
him, *Come (3b:1) and stand behind the door. If you hear the 
door latch (2) move, gently open the door and enter the room. 
(3) There you'll find a thread tied to the door latch. Grab it (4) 
and go with it, and it will take you to me and you can 'have 


yourself (5) a good time.’ (?) You will find me waiting for you. 
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So do (6) your thing and leave.” He told her, “You got it!” He 
waited for the (7) evening and came to stand behind the door. 
(8) So the unfaithful one tied a thread to the (9) door latch after 
she had prepared dinner for her husband and put him to bed. 
(10) She turned down the oil-lamp and brought the thread with 
her (11) to bed. She tied it to the tip of her finger (12) and lay 
down next to her husband. And by the will and power of Allah— 
(13) may He be exalted—her husband woke up that night (14) 
and started talking to the wife, touching her a bit. (15) He got 
caught up in the thread, and asked, “What’s that, my dear?” 
(4a:1) “This is a piece of wisdom, a trick that I learned from (2) 
my deceased grandmother,” she said. “And what be so that piece 
of wisdom?" (3) he asked. “If I feel a flea biting me, (4) I scratch 
my skin with the thread. That's because my fingernail (5) will 
damage the skin." *She was right," he said, *may Allah (6) pro- 
tect her. That was a piece of wisdom, indeed! I always (7) listen 
to those words, and they seem so right!" And (8) he continued to 
scratch until he started to bleed. While the wife fell asleep, (9) 
he could not, so he sat up pondering. He felt (10) a flea on his 
arm. He was about to scratch with his nail, (11) when he remem- 
bered what his wife had told him. He said to himself, “Now (12) 
is your chance!" and untied the thread from the wife's finger (13), 
tied it onto his own, and scratched his skin. (14) The door latch 
then moved, and the man outside thought that it was the (15) 
‘promised’ sign. He opened the door, (4b:1) and gently passed 
inside. He entered, grabbed (2) the thread with his left hand and 
started playing with his penis (3) with his right hand. Then he 


proceeded in a proud and elegant manner. When (4) he was next 
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to the bed where the oil-lamp had gone out, (5) the man thought 
that he was standing over the wife. (6) So he pulled the husband’s 
legs around his hips, held (7) them firmly and lay on top of him. 
The husband got the feeling that he was going to (8) get pene- 
trated, so he jumped up and punched the (9) man in the crouch 
with a hard fist punch, and (10) quickly alerted the wife. She got 
up in a hurry and said, (11) “What’s the matter with you?” “Get 
up, my dear! Look!” (12) he replied, “Look at that sly bastard! 
That criminal lay on top of me and was (13) about to enter inside 
me! The unscrupulous pig (14) thought I was sleeping, and then 
the fairy...” (15) The unfaithful one overcame the shock (?), 
trembled, and appeared to be (5a:1) afraid. “Good Lord,” she said 
and shouted (2) to her husband, saying, “Go and light an oil-lamp 
wick for me. (3) By the fear of Allah, I have been your woman all 
(4) my life and my tale is but pure!” The husband (5) was 
shocked, and became afraid that this would affect (6) his reputa- 
tion. He said to her, “Grab this! Grab this! When (7) I light the 
wick from my neighbour's house for you, be on the alert, (8) let 
it go from your hand.” “Give it to me, give it to me, my dear,” 
she said. (9) So he handed the man’s penis in her hand, trusted 
her (10) with it, made sure she held it strong, and went to light 
the wick. She reacted quickly (11) and released her lover, who 
rushed to the roof of the house. (12) She had a beef calf standing 
in the courtyard which she (13) took inside, next to the bed. She 
pulled out its tongue and held (14) onto it until her husband came 
back (15) with the wick. He lit up the place and came to see the 
(5b:1) calf. The wife came on to him and said, “Well, well!” (2) 


and laughed until she was tired of laughing, and said, “Actually, 
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it was (3) the calf who was here. Good Lord, God damn you!” (4) 
and chirped. The man put his hand on his lips (5) and said, “May 
Allah curse you, that thing was not the cattle! (6) So this what 
you are doing to me? He was standing over me, you (7) son of a 
bitch.” He rushed over to fix the oil-lamp, (8) lit it, and started 
moving while saying, “If (9) your intention is to treat [our mar- 
riage] like this, I swear by your life, (10) I'll show you!” After 
that he came and took the tongue (11) of the calf from the wife's 
hand and found it moist. (12) He said, *My dear, that doesn't 
make sense! (13) A moment ago, his tongue was like a piece of 
wood, and suddenly (14) it became moist?” She said, “Boy, o boy, 
he was thirsty (15) and now his tongue started sweating in my 
hands.” He said, (6a:1) “That’s right, oh good girl. Go get me a 
knife. (2) Give it to me, and drag the calf along with you." When 
he had taken it (3) to the courtyard, he wrestled it down (4) and 
threw it to the ground and tied it. The wife gave him (5) the 
knife, and said to him, “What are you going to do?" He replied, 
(6) “Iam going to slaughter a wedding feast, of the last thing that 
grazes (7) on us ever again. This night it grazed on me, (8) an- 
other night it grazes on you. He is cursed, (9) he who has to take 
on his cravings with his tongue. (10) Wallah, I swear, o woman, 
it really squeezed onto me. If I hadn't pulled myself (11) from 
beneath him, I sure know what would have happened." So he 
took (12) the knife along with him and told the wife, (13) “Give 
me the sharpening iron, let's sharpen it." So she handed him (14) 
the sharpening iron. He stood up, sharpened the knife and 
brought it to (15) the neck of the calf and pushed down. 
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(6b:1) The storyteller has said that this is what happened 
with (2) the husband. About what (3) happened with the man 
that she hid on (4) the roof, [it has been said that] he had heard 
the ongoing chaos, (5) and came back to the house and peaked 
over the edge with the top of his head. He saw the (6) husband 
standing there, sharpening his knife, so he sat down and watched 
(7) him. It has also been said that, by the will and power of 
Allah—(8) exalted be He—they had a stud bull goat on the roof. 
(9) The husband thought he saw something moving on the roof, 
(10) so the lover, who was on the roof, quickly leaned back. The 
lover grabbed the goat by its neck and tried to pull it towards the 
edge of the roof (?), when the goat suddenly pushed him with his 
horns, (11) and he fell down on top of the calf. He made a jump, 
standing up, and the husband said to him, (12) “What’s this? 
What’s this?” The lover replied, “Wake up! (13) Wake up, the 
supervisor butcher lives (14) right next to you. He heard that you 
had decided to slaughter the (15) calf and sent me to you to ask 
for four (7a:1) qirsh. You have to pay up if you want to slaughter 
the calf.” (2) “And from where will I get four qirsh, (3) my 
friend?" the man said, *Go, go away now, my friend, (4) go to 
him and tell him that it is a remorse on (5) his slaughter." He said 
to him, “Be so kind, open (6) the door for me and let us go and 
give him an answer." So he opened (7) the door for him, took 
him by his hand and led him out. (8) So the lover got out and 
left. And that's some of the things they did. 

(9) The End. 
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Commentary 


Preliminary note: 

The present text seems to have been strongly influenced by the 
Egyptian or Cairene vernacular, and is most likely representative 
of the period between the 17th and the 19th centuries.” As a 
general observation, it is relevant to note that the present text 
exhibits many linguistic characteristics which have already re- 
ceived extensive treatment in the field of Judaeo-Arabic. For ex- 
ample, the Classical Arabic (CA) short vowels i, a, and u are fre- 
quently rendered in plene script by means of the orthography of 
the text. Some examples illustrating this practice are כיבתי‎ ‘my 
impostor, swindler’ (5a:1); אביר‎ ‘last’ (6a:6); ראגל‎ ‘man’ (passim; 
but also 5135 2a:5); ואקף‎ ‘he stopped’ (passim; but also וקף‎ passim); 
עומרו‎ ‘his life’ (1b:5); ירוד‎ ‘he answers’ (2b:14); אוצבאע‎ ‘fingers’ 
(passim); יטלוב‎ ‘he requests’ (6b:15); etc. Not surprisingly, the 
findings in the present text indicate a stronger presence of plene 
written the CA short vowel u than of i and a. From a morpholog- 
ical and morphosyntactic point of view, one could draw attention 
to the apparent lack of vowel harmony between word bounda- 
ries, viz. ‘alayhum < ‘alayhim; h-less pronominal suffixes, viz. -u 
/ -ü (< -ü(h) > -uhu); the seemingly random separation of 


words, especially concerning the definite article; and invariable 


2 This assumption is based on the fact that the MS displays a frag- 
mented short story about Goha/Nasreddin (not included in this sample), 
whose earliest MS is dated to 1571. The MS treated here is dated by the 
National Library of Israel to the 19th century, but it is not clear whether 
it is a copy of an earlier Vorlage or if it was written down directly from 
an oral source. 
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reflections of different pronouns and particles, all of which char- 
acteristic of a language variety which some scholars would re- 
gard as analytic, or simply as reflecting the style and register em- 
ployed by the popular or ‘lower’ strata of the society. Most of 
these characteristics deviate from CA conventions, and many 
seem to reflect the actual speech of the social environment in 
which the text acquired its present shape. Those interested in a 
more general description of the Judaeo-Arabic language, includ- 
ing the characteristics noted above, may gain further insight by 
consulting Blau (1999). 

2a:1-2 

‘The Chapter of the Wives’ Schemes; lit.‏ אבאב אדי ود מכאיד אנסא 
the chapter in which [are found] the schemes of the wives'. An‏ 
example of h-less alternant to CA fihi ‘in it (> fih > f0.‏ 

2a:6 

pya ‘some’. Imdla in “inhibiting content” (Cantineau 1960, 23)," 
reflected in vocalisation. See also bapa ‘he approached’ (2a:11); 
mia ‘flea’ (4a:10). 


‘he wanted to travel’. The expression displays either‏ אראד יסאפר 
the hypocorrect absence of the conjunction an, an earlier chron-‏ 
ological stage, or a stylistic or social stratum in which the verb‏ 
‘to want’ was represented by the verb 0760 in speech.‏ 

2a:12 

X ‘the loft room’. Reflecting the alif-làm ligature and a sep-‏ מקעד 
arate definite article. This occurs passim throughout the MS.‏ 
2b:7‏ 

‘sirwal trousers’. Shift from CA s to š.‏ שרוא 
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2b:10 

‘I left you with that’. Demonstrative pronoun da.‏ 11753 לדא 

2b:11 

‘if not you, then who’ll bake me dough?’. Con-‏ לו ומין »133 לי אעגין 
junction law + wa-.‏ 

2b:12 

‘that (demonstrative)’. Displaying the intensifying interjec-‏ אהו 
‘verily, truly, indeed; isn’t it’). See also‏ آما tion a- (as in Y! and‏ 
3a:1.‏ 

2b:13 

‘present and witnessing’. Displaying Islamic content;‏ חאצר נאצר 
see, e.g., Mulla ‘Ali al-Qari"s Miskat al-Masabih 10:210.‏ 


‘witnessing’. De-spirantisation reflected in a shift from CA z‏ נאצר 
(d) to d. See also 4b:11; 6b:10.‏ 

2b:15 

15 מא קולת‎ ‘I told you (indeed). Intensifying particle md. 

3a:l 

‘our words, what we speak of. A non-standard Modern‏ כְלאמנא 
Egyptian Arabic (MEA) vowel pattern reflected in the vocalisa-‏ 
tion of short i.‏ 

3a:3 

‘who (demonstrative)’. See also 6b:3; 27 ‘his penis’ (4b:2, 8).‏ אדי 
An apparent de-spirantisation reflected in a shift from CA d to d.‏ 
There is also one occurrence of fricative d being employed in the‏ 
demonstrative; however, this is found only in the heading of the‏ 
chapter (2a:1).‏ 
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3a:4 

‘why’. Displaying an earlier chronological stage of the more‏ ליש 
common MEA interrogative variant lé(h).‏ 

3a:6 

‘who (demonstrative)’. See also 32:7: 3a:8; 5b:3. Note that the‏ צי 
are used inter-‏ אדי and‏ צי two invariant demonstrative particles‏ 
changeably throughout the manuscript.‏ 

3a:12 

np" ‘a‏ שדידה nana ‘wholly and dearly’. See also (possibly)‏ ופקה 
hard punch’ (4b:9). Final -h reflecting the adverbial ending -a or‏ 
-à, thus alternating from CA -an. Similar use of final -h, when‏ 
מענה or |), is also attested in‏ ی reflecting CA final -à (by means of‏ 


‘meaning’ (5b:12) and מתלמה‎ ‘just as’ (6a:12), respectively. 


‘by the will and power of Allah’. Use of genitive‏ ובאמרן קדרהו אלה 
-in, an ending which here may be considered hypercorrect ac-‏ 
cording to CA conventions. See also 6b:7.‏ 

3a:14-15 

‘and she couldn't bear being apart from him’.‏ ולם כאנת תטיק פוראקו 
lam + verb in the perfect tense negating a past or completed‏ 
action.‏ 

3b:15 

‘what is that?'. Demonstrative pronoun da preceding the‏ ודא איש 


noun. See also 6b:12. 


‘what’. An earlier chronological stage of the more common,‏ איש 
MEA interrogative variant e(h).‏ 

41 

‘that is [a piece of] wisdom’. Demonstrative pronoun di.‏ די חכמה 
See also 4a:6; 5b:6.‏ 
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4a:2 

‘that [piece] of wisdom’. A merger of the demonstrative‏ דל חכמה 
with the following definite article, viz. d-il- / di-l-. It can be added‏ 
that it is written separately from the noun which it precedes.‏ 
4a:4‏ 

scratch’. Use of the so-called nekteb-paradigm in the sin-‏ 1* נהרוש 
gular. See also 6a:13.‏ 

4a:14 

passim). De-emphatisation reflected‏ סוקאט ‘door latch’ (but‏ סוקאת 
in a shift from CA t to t.‏ 

4a:16 

‘always’. Omitting of adverbial ending (-à and) -an.‏ דאים 

4b:7-9 

‘going to’. An earlier chronological stage of the MEA future‏ ראיח 
particle ha / ha by means of the variant rayih. See also 4b:13;‏ 
6a:6.‏ 68:5 

5a:12 

‘[shanbar] beef cattle’. Used here in the meaning of MEA‏ שנבארי 
kandiz ‘meat from a mature buffalo or cow’ (Hinds and Badawi‏ 
.)766 ,480 ,1986 

5b:8-10 

‘if your intention is to treat [our mar-‏ אן 82[ מוראדך תעאמלנא בדול 


riage] like this (?) [...]’. Demonstrative pronoun dol. 


‘if your intention is’. A double occurrence of the‏ אן R2‏ מוראדך 
heavy ie-imala, a feature which has fallen out of use in all modern‏ 
dialects. It thus represents an earlier chronological stage of the e-‏ 


imala, which is common in MEA. 
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5b:12 

‘that doesn’t make sense!’ Displaying i3 (or a‏ איש מענה מן סאעה 
variant of it) as a negating particle.‏ 

5b:13 

‘this time, i.e., now’. The apparent separation of the two‏ דל וקת 
items (dil + waqt) reflects an early variant and use of the modern‏ 
variant dilwa’t(@) ‘now’. See also 5b:15; 7a:3.‏ 

6a:7 

‘that evening’. Displaying the demonstrative adjective di‏ با לילה די 
following the noun.‏ 

6a:13 

‘let’s sharpen it’. Displaying a shortened variant of the‏ כנא נחדקהא 
modal auxiliary expression xallina (> xina) ‘let’s...’. See also‏ 
6b:14.‏ 

6b:14 

0123233 ‘next to you’. Evidence of a slightly palatalised or fronted 
consonant k, viz. *ganb‘kium. 

7a:9 

‘so, let's go and answer him’. Displaying lack of‏ וכנא נרוח נרוד עליה 
nektebü in the plural (see the use of nekteb in the singular, in‏ 
4a:4).‏ 


13 See, e.g., the use of i (or a variant of it) as a negating particle in 
Spanish Arabic apud Corriente (1977, 145). 


24. A 19TH-CENTURY JUDAEO-ARABIC 
FOLK NARRATIVE! 


Magdalen M. Connolly 


The manuscript BnF Hébreu 5832 (dated 1839 CE) contains, 
amongst other material, three Egyptian Judaeo-Arabic (JA) ta- 
les,° depicting fictional events in the life of Abraham ibn ‘Ezra (c. 
1089-1167), the renowned Jewish biblical scholar and poly- 
math. This edition focuses on the third of these tales, in which 
Abraham ibn ‘Ezra, brought from Cairo by two students at the 
urgent behest of a rabbi, saves the life of the rabbi's son and se- 


cures the freedom of the town's Jewish community. While the 


! This short piece is a condensed and updated version of Connolly 
(2018, 392-420). I am grateful to the University of Uppsala Press for 
allowing me to reproduce the article, here. 

? This manuscript was kindly made available to me by the Département 
de la reproduction at the Bibliothéque nationale de France, Paris. As of 
2016, the manuscript is available to view online at 
http://gallica.bnf.fr/html/und/manuscrits/manuscrits. 

3 These three tales are found in fols 134v-140v. The first tale is in fols 
134۲-137, line 18; the second tale is in fols 137r, line 19-1395 line 
18; and the third tale—reproduced here— is contained within fols 1397 
line 19-140v, line 20. Another version of this tale is found in CUL T-S 
Ar.46.10. 


€ Magdalen M. Connolly, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.30 
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literary content of this tale and its socio-historical context* are 
doubtless worthy of exploration, this short contribution is re- 
stricted to a transliteration of the original text, with transcoding 


into Arabic script, and an English translation. 
م‎ 8 


^ Of particular note in this tale is the blood-libel accusation—directed 
throughout the middle ages at Jewish communities by Christians within 
Europe and, later in the 1800s, by Syrian Christian communities at their 
Jewish counterparts. Here, the blood-libel accusation is inverted and 
levelled against a Christian community. Tensions between Christian and 
Jewish communities in Egypt and Syria began in the late 17th century, 
driven by shifts in the political landscape, which—in the case of Egypt— 
had profound economic and social consequences for Cairo's Jewish in- 
habitants (Masters 2001, 117). The colophon on f. 174v dates the 
copying of these tales to Monday, 16th Tevet 1839. It, therefore, 
predates the infamous ‘Damascus Affair’ of 1840 by a few months (see 
Frankel 1997; Masters 2001; and Florence 2004 for details of the 
‘Damascus Affair’). As such, this text adds another dimension to 
Master’s assertion that blood-libel accusations were circulating among 
(Syrian) Christian Arabs before the Damascus Affair (Masters 2001, 
123). This tale indicates that some Jews were engaging with the 
accusation and turning it back on their Christian neighbours. 

5 In transcoding the text into Arabic script, I hope to make this JA text, 
with its many interesting linguistic features, available to a wider 
audience interested in varieties of Middle Arabic. In so doing, I follow 
the practice pioneered by Diem (2014) and suggested to me by Dr. 
Esther-Miriam Wagner (in conversation). 

$ A Hebrew edition of three tales from the manuscript BnF Hébreu 583 
was first produced by Yitzhak Avishur (1992). Avishur's interest in the 
folk narrative appears to have been predominantly literary and 
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As is evident in the spelling of consonantal waw and ya? 
with double vav and yod, respectively, frequent Hebrew lexical 
items, the occurrence of niktib-niktibü forms, and the consistent 
separation of the definite article,’ this folk narrative contains sev- 
eral features often referred to as characteristic of late JA. These 
features are found alongside classical JA features, limited CA in- 
fluence, Middle Arabic practices, and contemporaneous Arabic 
dialectal features. 

From the plene spelling of short vowels and the denotation 
of the 3ms pronominal suffix with vav to the presence of the col- 
loquial verb gab ‘to bring’, the fifth form's prosthetic "alef, and 
the use of the construct-state particle bità^, this text reveals nu- 
merous colloquial features that are characteristic of Modern Cai- 
rene Arabic. In the presence of the JA relative pronoun, CA-in- 
fluenced demonstrative pronouns, and complex adverbial subor- 
dinators, the text also displays a preoccupation with raising the 
register above the quotidian, an aspiration which is partially 
achieved through these aforementioned features. 

Furthermore, the use of the diacritical dot and consonantal 


representation indicate both a continuation of classical JA 


historical and his transliteration does not reflect the true state of the 
text's orthographic features. A new transliteration is, therefore, required 
for the manuscript to be of use to broader audiences; linguistic as well 
as literary and historical. This paper serves as a supplement to the 
existing edition by Avishur, presenting a new transliteration and 
translation of one of three Egyptian Judaeo-Arabic tales found in the 
manuscript BnF Hébreu 583. 

7 For a discussion of the separation of the definite article in JA, see 
Connolly (2021). 
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spelling practices—for example, in the representation of dad with 
sade and a supralinear diacritical dot, and the enduring, albeit 
limited, influence of contemporaneous Arabic orthographic prac- 
tices evident in the application of the diacritic to graphemes such 
as pe for fa’, dalet for dal, and kaf for ha@, in imitation of the phys- 
ical form of their Arabic graphemic equivalents.’ 


Notes on the Edition 


The text has been as faithfully rendered as possible, including all 
diacritics and orthographic idiosyncrasies found in the original 
manuscript. The JA text has then been transcoded into Arabic 
script, grapheme-for-grapheme. No adjustments or amendments 
have been made to the text in its transcoded form. As for the 
English translation, any additions intended to aid comprehension 


and readability are enclosed in parenthesis (). 
Transliteration 


139r. 


9. איצה אכברו אן כאן ذه בלד מן בלאד אל ערלים' כאנו כל 
0. סנה פי עידהום יאכדו ואחד יאודי יעמלוה קורבן 55 ע"ז9! 

1. ובאנו אל mie‏ יעמלו גורל עלא אוולאד אל יאוד לאגל מא 
2. יערפו מין אלדי ינעמל קורבן אל סנה אל אתייה לאגל אן יטלע 
3. מצרופו מן ענד אל ערלים טול אל סנה - וחין יגי אל מיעאד 


5 On the use of diacritical dots in late JA, see Connolly forthcoming. 

° The term ערלים‎ ‘uncircumcised’ (sg. by) is used to refer to Christians 
(Jastrow 2005, 1119). 

10 ty: ‘idolatry’ (Ant (עבודה‎ 
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139v. 
pio יאכדוה במוכב עטים וכל אלדי יטלוב ינול . פֿי סנה מן אל‎ .1 
עמלו אל גורל טלע עלא אבן אל רב בתאע דאלך אל בלד احمر‎ .2 
עומרו עשרין סנה ולם כאן אל ראב ענדו בלאפו וכאן דאלך אל ולד‎ .3 
ליס להו נטיר פאל דונייא מן אל פצאחא ואל קראייה ובלאפו פי חין אלדי‎ .4 
mn טלע אל גורל עלא אל ולד קאמו באל בובא ואל צייאח ואל נוואח ואל‎ .5 
וכאן מיעאד אלדי יאבדו אל ולד יקרבוה יחכום אוול לילת פסח פי‎ .6 
אלתפת אל ראב לאתנין מן אל תלמידים וקאל להום תערפו תרוחו מצר‎ .7 
עזרא עא"ס תסלמו להו האדא אל גוואב ותערפו‎ j לענד אל רב אברהם‎ 8 
פי האדי אל דעווה ומן גיהת אהל מנזלכום נחן נצרופ עליהום‎ .9 
לחין מא תחצרו ובשרט לם תתעווקו פאל טריק - לאן מן האדי אל‎ .0 
בלד למצר תלת אושהור רוואח ותלת אושהור מגיי - והלבת‎ .1 
מא תחצרו פי‎ pnd סבעת אושהור‎ vv תקעודו פי מצר שהר‎ .2 
קאלו להו סמיע מוטיע יא סיידנא פי כתב להום גוואב ואתווגהו‎ .3 
"uy למצר מן בעד תלת אושהור חוצרו פֿי מצר - וגדו ואחד‎ .4 
pind עזרא פי קאל‎ j אל רב אברהם‎ ma סכה סאלוה פין‎ ORS מאשי‎ .5 
הנא'' אנא - אעטו להו אל גוואב - פֿי קאל להום לם פיה באס‎ 6 
בע"ה?' נתווגה מעאכום נקצי האדי אל דעווה ולם יכון אלא ביר . פֿי‎ 7 
ובעד שהר קאלו להו יא סיידנא‎ may אכדהום אלא מנזלו וקעדו‎ .8 
נרידו נתווגהו לאגל אל דעווה תתמהא פי קאל להום אל ראב לם‎ .9 
עודתו תבאטבוני פי שאן דאלך אנה וקת מא נריד נתווגה פקעדו‎ 0 
ללילת ערב פסח מן בעד מא עמל אל רב בדיקת חמץ ואראחו‎ .1 
פי קראייה קעדו לארבע סעאת מן אל ליל לחין מא פרגית אל קראייה‎ .2 
פי פרקו در בסירג פי אעטו לל ראב בעכתין ואל תלמידים בל‎ .3 


11 This may read xin ‘he’ rather than הנא‎ ‘here’. 


12 :בע"ה‎ ‘With the help of God’ (awn nרזעב(.‎ 
13 :درب‎ In Arabic كعكاكحك‎ kak/kahk “cookies of flour, butter, and 


sometimes a sweet filling or a dusting of sugar, baked for special 
occasions” (Hinds and Badawi 1986, 737). In light of the context in 
which these ‘cookies’ are consumed in this tale, however, it is possible 
that kak here refers not to celebratory cookies but to matzot, the 
unleavened bread consumed during Passover (see preceding footnote). 
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4 ואחד בעכתין ואתווגהו לחאלהום °5 אבד טריקו אל רב אב ز עזרא ואל 


5. תלמידים 

140r. 
חוכם אל‎ ma תלמידים מעו ואתווגהו פי עוואץ מא יתווגהו לל‎ .1 
גארי טלעו נאחיית אל כליה פי קאלו אל תלמידים יא סיידנא לאין‎ .2 
פי קאל להום אל ראב אמסכו‎ m53 מתווגהין נחן דא אחנא בקינא פֿאל‎ 3 
טלע עליהום אל פגר אלא‎ nb ow פיטרפי פי מסכו טרפו וקרי‎ 4 
והום פאל בלד בתאע אל דעווה ۰ פי נטרו אל תלמידים אל בלד‎ .5 
ואחד יקול האדי אל בלדנא וואחד יקול לם היא בלדנא‎ ١ ואתעגבו‎ .6 
נחן פי מצר ואל רב אברהם מאשי קודאמהום לחין מא וצלו לבית‎ 7 
אל חכם פי טרקו עלא אל באב . פי טלע אל חכם פתח אל באב‎ 8 
פי קאל‎ ° ORD וגד אל רב אברהם ואקפ עלא אל באב פי כמנו אנו‎ 9 
להו אל חבם מא תריד לם תעלם בחאלנא פי קאל להו אל רב אברהם‎ .0 
נעם עלם בדעוותך ולאכן אתבל עלא אללה ס"ו3' והוא יעמל לך נסים‎ .1 
אלתפת אל חבם וגד אל אתנין אל תלמידים אלדי כאן ארסלהום למצר‎ .12 
לל רב אברהם | עזרא × פי סלם עליהום וקאל להום אחכו לי מא גרא‎ 3 
פי קאלו להו יא סיידנא אל רב אב' | עזרא הוא אלדי ואקפ קוצאדך פי‎ .4 
קדם עליה ואבדו ודכל בו אל בית ۰ פֿי מא בעד מא צלו פאל בניס‎ .5 
חכם באלדי גרא ופרגו להו אל כעך בסירג‎ ^o חכו אל תלמידים לל‎ 6 
אלדי מעאהום - ואתעגב אל ח' עלא דאלך . ואל רב אב ز עזרא ע"ה5‎ .7 
קאל לל ולד אלדי נאוויין יאבדוה יעמלוה קורבן לל ע"ז - חין מא יגו‎ .8 
Ynp וחין מא‎ TRYN באל מוכב יאכדוך קול להום אן נכון אנא‎ .9 
לך אתמנא תועטא קול להום אלדי יתמנא רפֿיקי . °5 קאל להו אל ולד‎ 0 
סמיע מוטיע - °5 בעד סאעתין אלא וגו אל ערלים במוכב עטים‎ .1 
לאגל אנהום יאבֿדו אל ולד יווכבו בו פאל בלד . פי קאל להום אל‎ 2 
ולד בדוני אנא ורפיקי מעי ואלדי יתאתא עלייה יתאתא עלא‎ .3 
PINN תעטונא‎ INI רפיקי ° פי קאלו אל ערלים אחנא לנא ואחד ואדא‎ 4 


14 ۱۱۵ ‘Praise the Lord! (Ù .(سبحان‎ 


15 :ע"ה‎ ‘Peace be upon him’ השלום)‎ v5y). 
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1ے אחסן ואחסן ° פי רכב אל רב אב' j‏ עזרא עא"ס הוא ואל ולד פי קלב 

2. אל תכתרוואן וקאלו להום אל ערלים unns‏ תעטו . פי קאל להום אל רב 

3 بدا ز עזרא אתמנא אן תגעלו אל קסיס אל כביר פי זכיבה ותרבטו 

mà .4‏ אל זכיבה פאל תבתרוואן לחין ינתם אל מוכב ° פֿי קאלו אל ערלים 

5. סמיע מוטיע פי אבדו אל קסיס אל כביר mom‏ פי זכיבה ורבטו 

mà. .6‏ אל זכיבה פאל תכת רוואן"' [sic.]‏ ואנגר אל מוכב ולפו אל בלד ואראחו 

7 אל כניסה ° פי סאלוהום איש תרידו תאכלו פי טלב מנהום אל ראב 

8 אברהם פרכתין פי גאבו להום פרכתין ۰ פי טלע אל ראב אברהם לל 

9. כניסה ונדה על ע"ז אל כבירה אלדי ביעמלו להא אל קורבאן וקאל יא 

0 ממזר אנזל jn‏ מכאנך וסן אל סבינה ° פי נזל אל ע"ז Typi‏ יסן 

1 אל סבינה פי אנבהתו גמיע אל ערלים ונזל עליהום אל פזע אל 

moy .2‏ قد מא בעד נדה אל רב אב' על ממזרתה וקאל להא אנזלי 

3. صر מכאניך ולעי אל נאר לאגל מא נטבוך אל פראך פי נזלית אל 

4 ממזרתה וקעדית תנפֿוך אל נאר ° פי חין מא שאפו אל ערלים 

5. בדאלך וקעית קלובהום וגשיית עיניהום וקאלו יא סייד אל יאוד ארפע 

6 גצבך עננא ורגע NID‏ אל אצנאם אלא מכאנהום m‏ אל יאודי מעך 

7 ואתווגה ונחן נכתב לכום פרמאן אן מן אל nv‏ לם עודנא נטלבו 

8. ואחד כל סנה אבדן פי אל חין כתבו להום פרמאן ובתמו ואעטו 

9. להום ואכדו טריקהום ואתווגהו למנזלהום ועמלו עיד פסח n5‏ להו 

0. נטיר אבדן ואתווגה אל ראב לבלדו זכותו pp‏ עלינו אמן V5‏ 

Arabic Transliteration 

139r. 

1. ایضه اخبرو ان كان في بلد من بلاد ال ערלים کانو کل 

2 سنة فى عیدهوم یاخدو واحد ياودي یعملوه קורבן لل ע"ז 

3. وکانو ال » يعملو גורל علا اوولاد ال ياود لاجل ما 

4 يعرفو مين الذي ینعمل קורבן ال سنة ال اتيية لاجل ان یطلح 


16 :תכת רוואן‎ ‘sedan chair’ is written here in two parts, whereas elsewhere 
it reads as a single word (תכתרוואן)‎ 


17 :בי"ך‎ ‘His will be done!’ יהי רצון)‎ 72). 


WHE‏ لض صن o0‏ د من ما 


بم oh mom‏ قم NNNNNNRPRP RPP‏ 
2 سا زح ون لح DU‏ لد OOO‏ شم زرح AW‏ آل 
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مصروفو من عند ال ערלים طول ال سنة ٠‏ وحين يجي ال میعاد 
139v.‏ 


ياخدوه بموكب عظيم وکل الذي یطلوب ينول ۰ في سنة من ال سنين 
عملو ال גורל طلع علا ابن ال רב بتاع ذالك ال بلد وکان 

عومرو عشرین سنة ولم کان ال ראב عندو خلافو - وکان ذالك ال ولد 
ليس لهو نظیر فال دونییا من ال فصاحا وال قرايية وخلافو في حين الذي 
طلع ال גורל علا ال ولد قامو بال بوکا وال صییاح وال نوواح وال حوزن 
وکان میعاد الذي یاخدو ال ولد یقربوه یحکوم اوول ليلت Nos‏ فى 

التفت ال ראב لاتنين من ال תלמידים وقال لهوم تعرفو تروحو مصر 
لعند ال רב אברהם إ עזרא o" Np‏ تسلمو لهو هاذا ال جوواب وتعرفو 
في هاذی ال دعووة ومن جيهت اهل منزلکوم نحن نصروف علیهوم 


. لحین ما تحضرو وبشرط لم تتعووقو فال طریق ٠‏ لان من هاذی ال 
. بلد لمصر تلت اوشهور روواح وتلت اوشهور مجيي : وهلبت 

. تقعودو في مصر شهر يصير سبعت اوشهور لحین ما تحضرو في 

. قالو لهو سمیع موطیع يا سییدنا في کتب لهوم جوواب واتووجهو 

. لمصر من بعد تلت اوشهورحوضرو في مصر . وجدو واحد عني 

. ماشی فال سكة سالوه فين بيت ال רב אברהם | עזרא فى JU‏ لهوم 
. هنا انا . اعطو لهو ال جوواب ٠‏ في قال لهوم لم فيه باس - 

. בע"ה نتووجه معا کوم نقضي هاذی ال دعووة ولم یکون الا خیر: فى 
. اخدهوم الا منزلو وقعدو عندو ٠‏ وبعد شهر قالو لهو يا سییدنا 

. نریدو نتووجهو لاجل ال دعووة تتمها في قال لهوم ال ראב لم 

. عودتو تخاطبونی فی شان SUIS‏ ۰ انه وقت ما نرید نتووجه فقعدو 

. للیلت ערב פסח من بعد ما عمل ال רב בדיקת pan‏ واراحو 

. في قرايية قعدو لاربع سعات من ال ليل لحين ما فرغیت ال قرايية 

. في فرقو كعك بسیرج في اعطو لل ראב کعکتین وال תלמידים کل 

. واحد کعکتین واتووجهو لحالکوم في اخد طریقو ال רב אב } עזרא وال 
. תלמידים 
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07 معو واتووجهو في عوواض ما یتووجهو لل بيت حوکم ال 
جاري طلعو ناحییت ال خلية فی قالو ال תלמידים یا سییدنا لاین 


متووجهين نحن دا احنا بقينا فال خلية في قال لهوم ال ראב امسکو 
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في طرفي في مسكو طرفو وقرى שם لم طلع علیهوم ال فجر الا 

وهوم فال بلد بتاع ال دعووة ٠‏ في نظرو ال תלמידים ال ab‏ 

واتعجبو. واحد يقول هاذا ال بلدنا وواحد يقول لم היא بلدنا 

نحن في مصر وال רב אברהם ماشي قودامهوم لحين ما وصلو لبيت 
ال o5n‏ في طرقو علا ال باب ۰ في طلع ال חכם ees‏ ال باب 

وجد ال רב amas‏ واقف שכ ال باب في خمنو انو سال في قال 
10. لهو ال חכם ما ترید لم تعلم Whe‏ في قال لهو ال רב אברהם 

1. نعم علم بدعووتك ولاکن اتكل علا الله ۷'١‏ و۸12 يعمل لك נסים 
2. التفت ال חבם وجد ال انتين ال תלמידים الذي كان ارسلهوم لمصر 
3 لل רב אברהם | Np‏ في سلم عليهوم وقال لهوم احكو لي ما جرا 
4 . فی JG‏ لهو يا سييدنا ال רב אב' أ¡ עזרא הוא الذي واقف قوصادك فى 
5. قدم عليه واخدو ودخل بو ال بيت ٠‏ في ما بعد ما صلو فال کنیس 
6. حكو ال תלמידים لل سي' 837 GUL‏ جرا وفرجو لهو ال كعك بسيرج 
7. الذي معاهوم ٠‏ واتعجب ال ₪ علا ذالك ٠‏ وال רב אב أ עזרא ע"ה 
8. قال لل ولد الذي ناوويين ياخدوه يعملوه 2710[ لل ۰۲ حين ما يجو 
9. بال موكب ياخدوك قول لهوم ان نكون انا معاك ٠‏ وحين ما يقولو 

0. لك اتمنا توعطا قول لهوم الذي يتمنا رفيقى ٠‏ فى قال لهو ال ولد 

1 سمیع موطیع ٠‏ في بعد ساعتین الا و ערלים بموكب عظيم 

2. لاجل انهوم ياخدو ال ولد يووكبو بو فال بلد ۰ في قال لهوم ال 

3. ولد خدونی انا ورفیقی معی والذي ade bly‏ שט علا 

4 رفیقی ۰ فى JG‏ ال ערלים احنا UJ‏ واحد واذا کان Upland‏ اتنين 


01005 ها 
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احسن واحسن = فى ركب ال רב אב إ עזרא עא"ס הוא وال ولد فى قلب 
ال تخترووان وقالو لهوم ال ערלים اتمنو تعطو: في قال لهوم mj‏ 
אב' | עזרא اتمنا ان تجعلو ال قسیس ال کبیر في زكيبة وتربطو 

فوم ال زكيبة JU‏ تخترووان لحین ینتم ال موکب ٠‏ في JU‏ ال ערלים 
سمیع وموطیح في اخدو ال قسیس ال کبیر وحطوه في زكيبة وربطو 
فوم ال زكيبة فال تخترووان وانجر ال موكب ولفو ال Ed‏ 

ال کنیسة ٠‏ في سالوهوم ايش تريدو تاكلو في طلب منهوم ال ראב 
אברהם فرختين في جابو لهوم فرختين ۰ في طلع ال ראב אברהם لل 
كنيسة ونده על ע"ז ال كبيرة الذي بيعملو لها ال קורבאן Us‏ يا 
wan .0‏ انزل من مكانك وسن ال سكينة ٠‏ في نزل ال Y'y‏ وقعد يسن 
1. ال سكينة في انبهتو جميع ال ערלים ونزل عليهوم ال فزع ال 


با ذخ دن 01005 ها 
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12. عظیم فی ما بعد ou‏ ال רב אב' על ממזרתפ وقال لها انزلي 

3. من مكانيك ولعي ال نار لاجل ما نطبوخ ال فراخ في نزليت ال 
4 ۰77722 وقعديت تنفوخ ال نار في حين ما شافو ال ערלים 

5 کذالك وقعیت قلوبهوم وغشییت ety‏ وقالو یا سييد ال ياود ارفع 
6 غضبك عننا ورجع L‏ ال اصنام الا مکانهوم وخود ال ياودي معك 
7 واتووجه ونحن نکتب لكوم فرمان ان من ال یوم لم عودنا نطلبو 
8 واحد کل سنه ابدن في ال حين كتبو لهوم فرمان وختمو واعطو 
9. لهوم واخدو طریقهوم واتووجهو لمنزلهوم وعملو MOD Le‏ لم لهو 


0 نظیر ابدن واتووجه ال ראב لبلدو זבותו יגן עלינו אמן 3^ 
Translation‏ 


139r. 


(19) They also recounted that in one of the towns of the uncir- 
cumcised, every (20) year during their feast day, they would take 
one of the Jews, making him a sacrifice for the(ir) idols. (21) 
(Every year,) the Jews would cast lots for the children of the Jews 
in order that (22) they might know who would be made a sacri- 
fice the following year, so that he might take (23) his expenses 
from the uncircumcised during the (remaining) year. When the 


appointed time came, 


139v. 


(1) they would take him in a great procession, and all that he 
asked for would be granted. One year, (2) they cast the lot, (and) 
it fell on the son of the rabbi of that town. He was (3) twenty 
years old and the rabbi had no other (children) besides him. This 
boy had (4) no equal in the world in terms of eloquence and the 
recitation (of the Torah), and so on. When (5) the lot fell on the 


boy, they began weeping, wailing, mourning, and grieving. (6) 
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(The) date on which they would take the boy and present him as 
a sacrifice was decided as the first night of Passover. (7) So, the 
rabbi turned to two of (his) students, saying to them, “You know 
you will go to Cairo, (8) to the place of Rabbi Abraham ibn ‘Ezra, 
peace be upon him! You will deliver this letter to him and you 
will inform (him) (9) of this appeal. As for the people of your 
home(s), we will support them (10) until you return" and on the 
condition that you do not tarry on the road. From this (11) town 
to Cairo it is three months going and three months coming back. 
No doubt (12) you will stay in Cairo for a month. It will, thus, be 
seven months until you return." (13) They replied, *We hear you 
and are obedient, O, our master." So he wrote a letter for them 
and they set off (14) for Cairo. After three months, they arrived 
in Cairo and they happened upon a poor man (15) walking along 
the sidestreet. They asked him, “Where is the house of Abraham 
ibn ‘Ezra?” He replied, (16) “Here I am!" They gave him the let- 
ter. Then he said to them, "There's nothing for it! (17) With God's 
help, I will come with you and I will answer this appeal and all 
will be well." He then (18) took them to his home, (where) they 
stayed with him. After a month, they said to him, *O our master, 
(19) we wish to go so that you can see to the appeal." The Rabbi 
replied, *You should (20) no longer address me with regard to 


this matter. I will go when I see fit." So, they stayed (21) until 


15 I am grateful to Dr. Nadia Vidro for her suggested translation of this 


sentence. 
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the night of the eve of Passover. After the Rabbi did the chametz'? 
check, they went (22) for recitation. They sat for four hours dur- 
ing the night until the recitation was finished. (23) Then, they 
distributed the ka‘k with sesame oil. They gave two ka‘k to the 
Rabbi and two ka‘k to each of the (24) students. Then, they set 
out to (tend to) their business. Rabbi Abraham ibn ‘Ezra went on 
his way, and the (25) (catchword) 


140r. 


(1) students accompanied him and they set off (together). Instead 
of going to the house (from which) the current (2) decree (came), 
they went off in the direction of the wilderness. The students ex- 
claimed, “O, our master, where (3) are we going? This (seems to 
us like) we are still in the wilderness!” The Rabbi replied, “Stay 
(4) close to me.” So they stayed where they were. He called out 
a Name (but) not till dawn broke over them (did they realise that) 
(5) that they were in the town from which the appeal came. The 
students saw the town (6) and were astonished! One (of them) 


I? 


said, “this is our town!" But the other exclaimed, “this is not our 
town, (7) we're (still) in Cairo!" Rabbi Abraham walked in front 


of them until they arrived at the house of the (8) sage. They 


19 Chametz refers to food that contains grains which have been mixed 
with water, and left to rise. In Judaism, it is forbidden to eat any 
products containing chametz from the day before Passover until the end 
of Passover. During this period, only matzot (unleavened bread) is 
consumed. On the day before Passover, all chametz food must be 


removed from the house, hence, the ‘chametz check’. 
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knocked on the door. The sage came down, (and) opened the 
door (9) and found Rabbi Abraham standing on his doorstep. The 
sage assumed that he was a beggar, so he (10) said to him, “What 
do you want? Do you not know of our situation?” Rabbi Abraham 
replied, (11) “Yes, (T) know about your appeal, but you should 
trust in God, He is exalted! He will perform miracles for you!” 
(12) The sage turned and found the two students whom he had 
sent to Cairo (13) (in search of) Rabbi Abraham ibn ‘Ezra. He 
greeted them and said to them, “Tell me what happened!” (14) 
They replied, “O our master, it is Rabbi Abraham ibn ‘Ezra who 
stands in front of you!” So (15) he introduced himself and they 
took (him along with them) and he entered the house. After they 
had prayed in the synagogue, (16) the students told the master, 
(the) rabbi, about what had happened, and they showed him the 
kak with sesame oil, (17) which (they still had) with them. The 
rabbi was amazed at this. (Meanwhile,) Rabbi Abraham ibn 
‘Ezra—may God help him—(18) spoke to the boy who was in- 
tended to be taken, and made an offering to the idols, “When 
they come (19) in the procession to take you, tell them that I will 
be with you. And when they say (20) to you, ‘(whatever) you 
wish for, you will be granted’, say to them, ‘what(ever) my com- 
panion desires.” The boy replied, (21) “I hear (and) am obedi- 
ent.” After only two hours, the uncircumcised came in a great 
procession (22) in order to seize the boy (to) parade him through 
the town. The boy said to them, (23) “Take me and my compan- 
ion with me, and what(ever) is done to me, shall be done to (24) 
my companion.” The uncircumcised replied, “We have one (al- 


ready), but if you have given us two, 
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(1) so much the better!” So, Rabbi Abraham ibn ‘Ezra rode, along 
with the boy, in the middle of (2) the sedan chair. The uncircum- 
cised said to them, “(Whatever) you wish for, you will be 
granted,” to which Rabbi (3) Abraham ibn ‘Ezra replied, “I wish 
you to put the high priest into a large gunny sack and bind (4) 
the opening of the sack to the sedan chair until the procession is 
over.” The uncircumcised said, (5) “We hear and are obedient.” 
So they took the high priest, lowered him into a sack, and tied 
(6) the opening of the sack to the sedan chair. The procession 
was swept along as they went around the town. Then they went 
(7) (to) the church. They asked them, “What do you want to eat?” 
Rabbi Abraham ibn ‘Ezra asked them (8) for two chickens. So 
they brought two chickens for them. Then Rabbi Abraham went 
into the (9) church and he summoned (the) large idol(s) to which 
they made the sacrifice(s). He said, “O, (10) bastard! Get down 
from your place and sharpen th(is) knife!” The idol got down and 
sat, sharpening (11) the knife. All of the uncircumcised were 
speechless and great fear descended upon them. (12) Afterwards, 
Rabbi Abraham ibn ‘Ezra summoned his (i.e., the male idol’s) fe- 
male bastard, saying to her, “Get down (13) from your place, and 
!” The female 
idol (14) descended and sat, blowing (on) the fire. When the un- 


circumcised saw (15) this, she stilled their hearts and darkened 


kindle the fire, so that we may cook the chickens 


their eyes. They exclaimed, “O, lord of the Jews, dispel (16) your 
anger towards us and return the idols to their places for us, take 


the Jew with you, (17) and go! We will write an edict for you 
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that from today we will never again claim (18) one (of your peo- 
ple), each year.” Then, they wrote an edict for them, signed (it), 
and gave (it) (19) to them. Then they went on their way, setting 
off for their home, (where) they made a Passover festival, the like 
of which (20) had never been seen. Then, Rabbi Abraham ibn 
‘Ezra returned to his town. May His virtue protect us! Amen. His 
will be done! 


25. LIBYA 1: HASAN AL-FAQIH 5 
CHRONICLE AL-YAWMIYYAT AL-LIBIYYA 
(EARLY 19TH CENTURY) 


Jéróme Lentin 


Transcription 


According to al-’Usta and Juhaydar (eds) ([1984] 2001, 1:534) 


يوم الاربعاء ۱۳ ذي الحجة NYET‏ ھ 


توجه! محبنا الحاج مصطفی بن موسی الى سانية القنصل وکتب سدتوة انقليز وجاء القنصل 
الانقليز الى سيدنا واخبره بذلك والسلام 


يوم السبت ١5‏ ذي الحجة ١١145‏ ه 


وبحساب الروم فى YA‏ من مايو سنة ۱۸۳۱ وقعت فيه فيشطة* متا ع“ الراي" الانقليز عند 
القنصل الانقلیز وعمل بدکان ai sae‏ الرومی المالطی ₪6 بتاتی شراب وتینده؟ قدام الدکان 
as‏ فقاو قوق ا مد تفص اتکی على جمیم ااا J^ aet dual‏ 
واحد یاخذ Maly‏ شراب والذي عنده eli‏ ياك على عددهم وتوجهرا إلى all‏ جمیم 
القناصل الذین بطرابلس غرب ad LUIS,‏ ناس مسلمین" توجهوا * وبارکوا له وفرح et‏ 
غاية الافراح والسرور هو وإبنه فادريك وأرسل الى سیدنا دام عزه وطلب منه أربع مدافم من 
متاع المحلات" لاجل يضربوهم فعطاه سیدنا آربم d‏ بکراریصهم"" جابوهم" إلى البحر 
plas‏ الکشك جابوهم طبجية القاجيجي وطلقوهم وروحوا"" بهم والسلام 
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Translation 
Wednesday 13 di al-hijja 1246 h. 


My dear friend the hajj Mustafa b. Misa went to the garden (?) 
of the consul and registered as an English subject. The English 


consul went to inform our Lord of that. And that’s all. 


Saturday 16 dü al-hijja 1246 h [corresponding to] 28 May 1831 


in the European calendar. 


On that day there took place a party for the King of England at the 
consul’s residence. He had three barrels of wine put in the shop of 
the Maltese Christian Gian Buba (?), an awning in front of the 
shop and the English flag over the shop. The consul warned all 
the Christians [lit. ‘his subjects’] that every single person should 
take [only]one bottle, every man with a family should take ac- 
cording to their number [i.e., the number of the members of the 
family]. All the consuls who were in Tripoli of the West went to 
the consul's. There were also Muslims who went to him and pre- 
sented their compliments to him, which delighted him and his 
son Frederic very much. He sent a message to our Sovereign— 
may his glory endure—asking him to send four ceremonial can- 
nons [lit. ‘of the embellished type’] to fire them. Our Sovereign 
gave him four cannons with their carriages. They were taken to 
the sea-side in front of the pavilion [which towers over the Pa- 


and brought them back. And that's all. 
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Commentary 


1 The verb (Jl) 4&5 ‘to go (to), used three times in this short 
passage, is common in MA texts; it can be considered the ‘stylis- 
tically elevated’ correspondent of rah (cf. text II.9, no. 4). 


? السدتو‎ cf. Ital. suddito, Sp. stibdito. The chronicle of Hasan al- 
Faqih Hasan is rich in borrowings from Romance languages (cf. 
the notes to Ins 3, 5-9, and 13 below). No attempt is made here 
to determine their precise origin, and the references to Spanish 
(Sp.) or Italian (Ital.) are purely indicative, since these words may 
have been borrowed from various Italian or Spanish dialects or, 
more likely, in certain cases at least, from the Lingua Franca. 


3 فيشطة‎ cf. Ital. festa, Sp. Fiesta. 


colloquial genitive particle. It is attested from the 12th c.‏ متاع 
in Maghrebi MA texts.‏ 


? الراي‎ cf. Ital. ré, Sp. rey. 

° تینده‎ cf. Ital. tenda, Sp. tienda. 

7 بنديرة‎ cf. Ital. bandiera, Sp. bandera. 

° بوتيلية‎ cf. Ital. bottiglia, Sp. botella. 

° فامیلیه‎ cf. Ital. famiglia, Sp. familia. 

10 فيه‎ fi / fih ‘there is’. Well known in Levantine dialects, but is 
also used in some (Eastern) Maghrebi dialects. 

11 .مسلمین‎ For -in, see text 11.9, no. 13. 


12 محلات‎ m(u)hallat (root HLW/Y). The editors understand محلات‎ 
‘places’ and gloss mutanaqqila ‘movable, transportable’. 


13 کراریص‎ plur. of £2», S, cf. Ital. carrozza, Sp. carroza. 
M .جابوهم‎ See text 11.9, no. 18. 


15 روحوا‎ rawwahü. See text 11.9, no. 4. 


26. LIBYA 2: LETTER FROM ۸ 
AL-MAHMUDI (1795-1858) TO ‘AZMI 
BEK, DAFTARDAR OF THE ۸ 
(PROVINCE) OF TRIPOLI (UNDATED) 


Jéróme Lentin 


Transcription 


According to Ibrahim (1983, 222-23)‏ 
الحمد لله وحده وصلی الله على سيدنا محمد ally‏ وسلم 


حضرة الاسعد الارشد الا محد المرعی الموید افاندینا احمد عزمی دفترلی دار! اکرمه الله امین 
السلام الاتم الاطيب الاعم علیکم ورحمة الله وبرکاته ولا 85b;‏ سوی الخیر ET‏ اعلامكم 
انه اتانا الارفع جوایکم' قريناه” وفهمنا لفظه ومعناه وما ذكرت انك اتيت مع المرعي بالله سیدنا 
دامت معاليه في راحة الضعفاء چ es‏ الحق وخسف ی الحمد لله على 
غاب في ول dl‏ مك ied‏ با انفسناة وا وقع يا من زان امحمدة رایف 
غیر سبب wer "Shy‏ فعلوا معى اكبر من ذالك ERN‏ السبب ال - انا بيه Ut, P‏ 9 
صاحب خد مه وطریق ما نستحقش ۱5 ایقودونی؟ | لمصلحتی قود والحاصل هاه”! سيدنا قدم ان 
شاء الله بالهنا على العماله وانت هاه ناظر وانا قيسوني وجربوني بشرط الخدمه ال نقدرهم 
کلهم" UI‏ بان تقصيري علی المعد وامر القدوم او لا سیدنا محل الفضل وایلاغینی علی قدر 
عرفی Lilly‏ اودعونی لختیار نفسي لیا بائلي صفاوه ونرد بلا اندا* Lely‏ قولك اننا لم نکتب لکم 
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خیر وحسنی NOT‏ عرفنا سيدنا بما بان لنا وما Goose‏ یخبرکم به حامل الجواب مشافاه؟< 


Translation 


God be praised, only Him, and let Him bless our sayyid 


Muhammad and his family and grant them salvation. 


Excellency, felicitous, well-guided, glorious, protected and sup- 
ported, our ?afandi ‘Ahmad ‘Azmi, daftardar (director of the fi- 
nancial administration of the province)—may God confer hon- 
ours upon him. Amen—My fullest, best and most complete greet- 
ings to you, may the mercy of God and His blessings be upon you. 
Nothing is to be added, except [wishes for] the very best. Now, 
let me inform you that I received your precious letter, that I read 
it and understood its form and content, as well as what you said 
about what you did, with our Lord the protected by God—may 
his noble actions endure—for the comfort of the weak and the 
poor, and to raise truth and make falsehood vanish. God be 
praised for that, this is what I wanted. I am assured that your 
mediation is for the best, that you are the guardian of the Sultan’s 
honor, and that you are not coveting the properties of the people. 
Of this I have become truly convinced myself from what has hap- 
pened between us since the time of Muhammad Rayif Basa until 
this very day, even if you were not mediating for me [at that 
time, when] I was put on the spot and put to shame in front of 
the Administration of Finance without any reason. And those 
who took charge after him did even worse to me. That is why I 


was blamed [for a crime I had not committed], whereas I am a 
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devoted and upright servant, and I don’t need to be guided in the 
performance of my duties. In short, here is our Sovereign who 
came—let’s hope—for the good of the ‘amdla (governorate) and 
here you are, [his] nddir (superintendent). As for me, evaluate 
me and test me, on one condition: if it appears that, among all 
the tasks I can accomplish, I have failed to achieve the assigned 
one, and if Iam summoned, first, it will be by our eminent Sov- 
ereign and he will treat me according to my abilities; second, let 
me choose by myself and, if it appears evident to me that he is sin- 
cere [in blaming me], I will start again without being asked to. 
And when you say that I did not write any letter to you except 
this correspondence... God’s human creatures have the key of 
hearts. We ask God—be He praised—to bring ease to the Muslims 
with your arrival, to allow you to ignore what the enviers and 
those who spread disturbance say, and may He make your medi- 
ation good and successful. Here we are, we informed our Sover- 
eign about how things appear to us. The bearer of this letter, Milad 
son of the hajj Sa‘id, will inform you [in more detail] verbally 


about what I think. Farewell. 
The servant of the Porte Güma b. Halifa 


N.B. The translation of the passage from ‘As for...’ until ‘...the 


key of hearts’ is purely tentative. 


Commentary 


1 لي دار‎ jæ. In this Turkish term, the suffix لي‎ (-lii) must initially 


have been written by mistake, and then left uncrossed out. 


2 يليه‎ is an equivalent of بعد‎ Ul. 
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Notice the very unusual word order. The elegant turn‏ .الا فع جوابکم 
gl was likely meant here.‏ جوابکم of phrase‏ 


^ ely 3. MA qara / colloquial qre (cf. Classical qara?a), aC, = Y 
verb. 


° .نریدوا‎ Colloquial form of the 1pl imperfect. Notice also the له‎ 
al-wiqaya. 

6 .لاك‎ Colloquial negative turn (là + bound 2ms pronoun) ‘you 
are not...’ . The negation is probably stronger than md-k; for 
Takrüna in Tunisia, see Marcais and Guiga (1958-1961, 3571). 
7 ۔تحقیق‎ Maf U] mutlaq of .تحققنا‎ This turn of phrase is not fre- 
quently used in MA. Another example is .ایقودونی قود‎ 

8 .با انفسنا‎ Two "alifs (| 1) denoting a (as well as a’ and à?) is com- 
mon in late MA orthography; see examples in Lentin (1997, 111- 
12), e.g., للاانهم‎ 

° .امحمد‎ The initial prosthetic alif indicates here that the initial 
syllable begins CC- (Mhammad). Cf. text 11.19, no. 15. 


10 .انهریت‎ For the meaning, compare form II hazzaba in Dozy 


(1881, II: 756). Corriente (1997, 549) offers another meaning: 'to 
dumbfound' for form V tahazzaba. 


u Js .ال‎ The form ال‎ is a form of the relative (cf. the two other 
examples ay ال اجنيت انا‎ and نقدرهم كلهم‎ Jn. 

12 sls. Colloquial short form of the demonstrative. 

13 .بيه‎ Colloquial (prep. bi- + bound 3ms pronoun). 

14 .راج‎ Colloquial raZal ‘man’. 


15 .ما نستحقش‎ Colloquial 1s imperfect and colloquial 'discontinu- 
ous’ (dimorphematic) negation ma...3. 


- .ايقودوني‎ Colloquial yqudüni (cf. note to In. 6 above); cf. also 
.وايلاغيني‎ 
17 .هاه‎ Colloquial deictic particle ha- + bound 3ms pronoun -hu. 
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18 .الخدمه ال نقدرهم كلهم‎ The plural agreement of the pronouns (هم)‎ 
with the feminine singular noun خدمه‎ is rather uncommon. 


19 UI elya (and ليا‎ leya below). Colloquial conditional conjunction 
“if. 


20 اندا‎ nda (cf. note to In. 6 above). Cf. Classical nida? (Boris 1958, 
606 ?nde). 


71 المراسله‎ Ise. The mascudemonstrative هاذا‎ with the feminine 
noun مراسله‎ is quite unexpected. But one should note that هاذا‎ is 
written here with ’alif after the ha’, whereas its other occurrences 
in the text read .هذا‎ Hence one could think here of another exam- 
ple of | | noting a (see note to In. 8 above) and read االمراسله‎ Sls 
(with the short form of the demonstrative, cf. note to In. 12). This 
hypothesis cannot be verified since there is no facsimile repro- 
duction of the manuscript in the edition. 


22 .تلقوا‎ Probably رتلغوا‎ with g > q, as is common in several Ma- 
ghrebi Bedouin dialects. For the meaning, cf. Boris (1958, 557): 
lge ‘ala ‘to abandon, not take care of anymore, to give up, to stop 
talking to’. 

? .واسطتك = واصطتك‎ With s > s (in the vicinity of ©; but see 
above .واسطة‎ 


24 Colloquial هوين‎ ha/dwén is a kind of presentative particle. The 
variant 405 occurs in another letter of Güma al-Mahmüdi 
(Wataiq ‘an tarih Libiyd... p. 244): هوینه قادم اليك‎ ‘Here he is com- 
ing to you’. Nowadays in Tripoli, hawen- is used only with a suf- 
fixed 3rd-person pronoun (-a, -ha, -hum) or with the frozen 3ms 
pronoun -a: hawéna.' 


.مشافهة = مشافاه 25 


‘Tam indebted to Christophe Pereira for this information. 


ooNO URW NE 


mm ohh oo om mm‏ א א א א שא 
₪ بسا زح OOO NO URW‏ سا بج ₪ »4 


27. T-S NS 99.38 (1809) 


Geoffrey Khan and Esther-Miriam Wagner 


Transcription 


בעהש היום יום ב' ۱۳ רחמים קסט' 
אחינו אל 0 קארו פרנסיס נרו" 


אחדש"ו נערפכם יא מחבנה באן אמס תאריכו כתבנא 
Dad‏ מכתוב צו' אל סאעי וערפנאכם פי בגואב 
מכתיבכם אלדי ורדת ענכם ואיצה יום תאריכו וצלנא 
מכתוב צו' ברבר אל כביר ווצלנה 

צו' אל רייס אל מדכור נו' > \ יכון מעלומכם 

ויצלכם צאפינא טאי דאלך תטלעו עליה 

ואנתום 33 וצורת סי" אברהם אבו וצלתו 


. לשלום pI‏ מעלומכם בדה נרגוכם אן מן פצלכם 
. חאלן תאמנונא בוצול אל מורסל לכם מן נו עגפ 

ہے אלא נו' ap‏ | אלדי ערפנאכם ענהום מן סאבק 

. ואיצה תערפונא בוצול מורסלנא מן חסאב 

. אל בון נו עג ונערפכם באן יום תאריכו 

. ארסלנה לבם מאע סלמת תעאלא צו' רמצאן 

. שרבי תסלים uis‏ אברהם אמונה נו yay‏ 

. וצמנהא דכלהא תטלעו עליה ואנתום בכיר 

. בעה (?) לידכם לשלום באל וצול תערפונא 

. ונערפכם באן יום תאריכו חררנא עאלה OR‏ 

. אברהם pay,‏ בולצה ^o pap‏ מחמוד חסן בפצה 

۰ ۳ חוכם תעריפכם n»‏ מעלומכם ואן 

. סאלתום עאן אצעאר אל pni‏ בטרפנה אתחסן יום 
. תאריכו בסבב אל בבר אלדי yoo‏ בקולת אן וקע 
now .‏ שאפי מן אסטמבול pn»‏ מעלומכם 
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. וסער אל בון בתאריכו PY‏ וא ואל פרקין באקין 

. ולם נתצרף פיהום לומא n»‏ תעריף מכת[תובכם] 
. ולאן חצל עי Ao‏ אוו אבתר בענאהום עא[לה] 

. קדר מא יבאן לנה וחוכם אל תגאר ואן שא אללה 
. תכונו ארסלתו לנה בית אל מיזאן ואל מיזאן 

. אחסן לאזים ni‏ כתיר ובלגו סלמנא TORY‏ 

. מחבנה יצחק פרנסיס וד"ש למחבנה אל הר אליאן 
. וצהל ובלגו סלמנא עאלה אל סי' נסים משיש 

. וד"ש למחבנה אברהם הלוי ולבאמל אל 

mani .‏ ד"ש ולם נטיל עליכם אלא באל 

. ביר בדמה מצלחא ערפונא nai‏ בקצהא 

. עאלה אל ראס ואל עין ושלום 


. הצעיר 
. אברהם גבריאל 
. במאן חפז 
. סט סט 
Arabic Transcription‏ 
בעהש orn‏ יום בי זו "oop 7٦‏ 


אחינו אל 0 פרנסיס נרו" 


אחדש"ו نعرفکم یا محبنه بان امس تاریکو کتبنا 
لکم مکتوب صو" ال ساعي وعرفناكم في بجواب 
مکتیبکم الذي وردت عنکم وایضه يوم تاریخو وصلنا 
مکتوب صو" بربر ال کبیر ووصلنه 

צר ال رییس المدکور نو" ۱۰ یکون معلومکم 
ویصلکم صافینا طاي LUIS‏ تطلعو عليه 


وانتوم بخیر وصورت سی" אברהם אבו وصلتو 


. לשלום یکون معلومکم کدہ نرجوکم ان من فصلکم 
. حالن تامنونا بوصول ال مورسل لکم من نو عج. 
الا نو" عج ., الذي عرفناكم عنهوم من سابق 

. وایضه تعرفونا بوصول مورسلنا من حساب 

. ال بون نو عج + ونعرفکم بان يوم تاریخو 

, ارسلنه لکم ماع سلمت تعالا صو" رمصان 
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16. شربي تسلیم אבנו אברהם אמונה نو ₪ וו 
7. وصمنها دكلها تطلعو عليه وانتوم بخير 

8. بعه (7) ليدكم לשלום באל وصول تعرفونا 

9. ونعرفکم بان یوم تاريكو حررنا dle‏ السي" 

0 אברהם יעבץ בולצה 0 سى" מחמוד JON‏ بفضه 
1 ۱۰۲۸۳ حوکم تعریفکم یکون معلومکم وان 
22 سالتوم عان اصعار ال بون بطرفنه اتحسن یوم 
3 تاریکو بسبب ال خبر الذي طلع بقولت ان وقع 
24 صولح شافي من اسطمبول یکون معلومکم 
5 وسعر ال بون بتاریکو عي" ۸۱ وال فرقین باقين 
6. ولم نتصرف فیهوم لوما يجيبه تعریف مکت [توبکم] 
7 ولان حصل عي" ۸۰ اوو اکتر بعناهوم عا ]4[ 
8 قدر ما oly‏ لنه وحوکم ال تجار وان شا الله 

9. تکونو ارسلتو لنه بيت ال ميزان وال ميزان 

30. احسن لازیم ad‏ كتير وبلجو سلمنا عاله 

1. محبنه יצחק פרנסיס וד"ש لمحبنه ال هر اليان 
Hes 2‏ وبلجو سلمنا عاله ال سی moi"‏ משיש 
3. ریو WTI‏ لمحبنه אברהם "bn‏ ولکامل ال 

4. كومفننيه ד"ש ولم نطيل علیکم الا بال 

5. كير كدمه مصلحا عرفونا نفوز بقصها 

alle .6‏ ال راس وال cse‏ ושלום 


7 הצעיר 

8. אברהם גבריאל 
9. במאן חפז 
0. סט סט 


Translation 


(1) With the help of God. Monday 13th of Elul (5400 +) 169 (= 
5569 Era of Creation = 1809 CE). (2) (To) our brother the master 
Karo Francis—may God preserve him. (3) After inquiring about 
your (lit. his) health, we inform you, our beloved, that yesterday 
we wrote (4) to you a letter via the messenger. We informed you 


in it about the answer (5) to your letters, which arrived from you. 
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Also, today a letter (6) reached us with (the ship) Barbar the 
Great, it reached us (7) with the mentioned captain, (consign- 
ment) no. 15. (This) you should know. (8) Our net (profit) should 
reach you inside this (letter). You should understand it, (9) (and 
we hope) be fine with it. The purse of the lord Abraham, his fa- 
ther, reached him (10) safely. You should know. So we hope that 
you please (11) for the moment trust us with the arrival of the 
goods sent to you from no. 5 (12) to no. 10, which we informed 
you about in advance. (13) Also, inform us of the arrival of our 
consignment regarding (14) the coffee, no. 4. We inform you that 
today (15) we sent to you under God’s protection with Ramadan 
(16) Sarabi by delivery of his son Abraham, the consignment no. 
11. (17) Its content is inside of it. You should understand it, (and 
we hope) be fine with it. (18) I sent (it) to your hand safely. When 
it arrives, let us know. (19) We inform you that today we made 
out to the master (20) Abraham Ya‘bes a bill of exchange belong- 
ing to the master Mahmüd Hasan for (21) 10283 silver-dinars 
according to your instruction. You should know (this). If (22) you 
ask about the prices of coffee in our region, it is going well (23) 
today because of the news that arrived reporting that (24) a con- 
ciliatory settlement has been made from Istanbul. You should 
know (this). (25) The price of coffee is today at a value of 81, 
and two portions remain. (26) We do not have authority over 
them until the notification of your letter brings it. (27) Because 
at the value of 85 or more we sold what (28) seemed suitable to 
us. Concerning the traders, God willing, (29) you would have sent 
to us the casing of the scales. We need (30) the scales very much. 


Convey our greetings to (31) our beloved Isaac Francis. Greetings 
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to our beloved ha-rav Ilyan (32) and (to) Sahl. Convey our greet- 
ings to the master Nissim Masis (33) Rio. Greetings to our be- 
loved Abraham ha-Levi and to all the (34) company greetings. 
We will not prolong (this letter) to you except with (35) (wishing 
you) the best. (If there is any) service or benefit (we could assist 
you with), let us know and we shall be sure to carry it out (36) 


with pleasure. Shalom. 


(37) 10-7 
(38) Abraham Gabriel 
(39) Kaman Hefez 


(39) Simen tov/Sefardi tov Simen tov/Sefardi tov 


Commentary 


Line 1 

Rahamim is the name for Elul, the month of prayers for for- 
giveness and mercy. 

Line 2 

is the abbreviation for mpa NNM PWI.‏ נרו 

Line 3 

The abbreviation ۳۵۳۰ is used for אחרי דרישת שלומו‎ 

Line 4 

In our corpus of letters, maktüb has replaced the word kitab for 
‘letter’ used in earlier correspondence. The abbreviation ¥ 
stands for suhba ‘with’. The form פי‎ for fihi ‘in it’ shows an unusual 
orthography as the suffix -h is not spelled. 

Line 25 

is short for ‘erek ‘value’.‏ עי 


= ₪ ₪ = 


28. RYLANDS GENIZAH COLLECTION 
A 803 (1825) 


Esther-Miriam Wagner and Mohamed Ahmed 


Transcription 


n'ya 

ביום ۲۸ לח' סיון שנת Ao‏ ליצירה 

אה אל ^o‏ יעקב יעביץ נר"ו יאיר אבירא 

אחדש"ו מן בעד מזיד אל סלאם עליכום נערפכום באין אתמול גה לטרפנה אלס' 
יוספ אאילייון וכברנה 

עלה אל גזרה ביתאע אכוך בעונות אל נפטר פי יעלם אל שית' PRI‏ צועוב עלינה 
קאווי לאין 

באן 538 חסידא קדישא nop‏ מה חאכו כל אל נאס ולאכין מה ביל יד חילה אל 
שית' יצברכום ואל ברכה 

פיך ופי ולאדו ובעד נערפכום באין סאביק תא' כתבנה ליכום וכברנאכום באין 
אלכוואגה בוגוז סאל 

עליכום וקולנה לו סאפיר ישופ וולאדו ואתמול סאל עליבום אין כאן גית ולה לה 
וקולנה לו אל גומעה אל 

גאייה ייגי פי כירה ובברנאכום כלפי יכברכום גִירנה לנה מה תגיבוש אל pan‏ 
ترارح יכון פי שאריפ 


. עילמיכום בע"ה גוואב אל מכתוב תכונו אינתו תיחצרו לטרפנה DIN‏ מא קולתו 


ליל ווכיל 


. וליל מבאשיר ולם ענדי מה נטול עליכום אלא ביל כיר movi‏ הצעיר 
. נסים סבאת 
סייט 


© Wagner and Ahmed, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/0BP.0208.34 
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Arabic Transcription 


n'ya 

YA ova‏ לח' סיון שנת Ao‏ ליצירהא 

אה السي" יעקב יעביץ נר"ו יאיר אבירא 

אחדש"ו من بعد مزيد ال سلام علیکوم نعرفکوم باین" אתמול جه لطرفنه |" BOY‏ 
8 وخبرنه 

ale‏ ال Gs mu‏ ع اخوك בעונות ال נפטר في یعلم אל MY‏ بإين صوعوب علينه 


قاووى Y‏ 
كان راجيل חסידא קדישא عله مه حکوا ال ناس ولاكين مه بيل يد حیله אל שית' 
يصبركوم وال برکه 
فيك وفي ولادو وبعد نعرفکوم بإين سابیق تا" کتبنه لیکوم وخبرناکوم يإين الخواجه 
بوجوز سال ۱ 
علیکوم وقولنه لو سافیر يشوف وولادو nns‏ سال علیکوم این کان جيت وله له 
وقولنه لو الجمعه ال 
جاییه ييجي في خیرہ وخبرناكوم ۱۵72 یخبرکوم غیرنه لنه مه تجیبوش الحق علینه یکون 
في شاریف 

. عیلمیکوم בע" جوواب ال مکتوب تکونو اینتو تيحضرو لطرفنه حکم ما قولتو ليل 
ووكيل 

. وليل مباشير ولم عندي مه نطول عليكوم الا بال خير , שלום הצעיר 

. נסים סבאח 

. ס"ט 


Translation 


(1) With the help of God. (2) On the 28th of Sivan of the Year 
5585 of Creation (= 1825 CE). (3) (To) our beloved, the master 
Jacob Yabets—may God protect and preserve him—enlightened 
by God. (4) After inquiring about his health, and after (extend- 


ing) many greetings to you, we let you know that yesterday, Mr 


1 In order to reflect the Hebrew spelling «3, we decided to use the | 


sign here. 
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Joseph Ayllon? came to our area, and he informed us (5) about 
the punishment of your brother, dead because of (our) sins. 
God—may his name be blessed—knows that (this) was difficult 
to bear for us, because (6) he was a pious and saintly man, as all 
people depicted him. Yet, there is nothing we can do. May God— 
his name be blessed—give you patience. It is for you? (7) and his 
children to fill his place. Then we also inform you that previously 
we wrote to you and informed you that Mr Bogush asked (8) 
about you and we told him that you are travelling to see your 
children. Yesterday he asked about you, whether you came 
(back) or not. We said to him: Next (9) Friday he will come in 
good health. We tell you just as anyone other than us would tell 
you on our behalf. Do not blame it on us. You should know (10) 
this.* With the help of God, (there will be an) answer to (this) 
letter. You should come to our area in accordance with what you 
told the agent (11) and the supervisor. I have nothing to add ex- 
cept the best of greetings. The young man (12) Nissim Sabbah, 
(13) a good Sefardi. 


Commentary 


The code-switching between Hebrew and Arabic in this letter dif- 
fers markedly from what can be observed in medieval letters. In 


fact, code-switching involving temporal adverbs, such as ’etmol 


2 For the Ladino spelling of the name, see https://he.wikipe- 
dia.org/wiki/Y%D7%AI%D7%IC%D7%IE%D7%9I4_%D7%90%D7%90 
%D7%9II%D7%IC%D7%II%D7%I5%D7%9F. 


? A common Egyptian condolence, see Badawi and Hinds (1986, 68). 


^ Literally ‘This should be to your honourable knowledge’. 
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‘yesterday’, is not normally found in medieval Judaeo-Arabic let- 
ters, but is a much more common occurrence in Yiddish and La- 
dino letters. Medieval mercantile letters in particular avoid 
code-switching,° whereas early modern traders frequently switch 
into Hebrew. Similarly, words such as niftar ‘deceased’ are not 
normally used in Classical Judaeo-Arabic code-switches, whereas 
they are commonly used loanwords in Yiddish. It could be argued 
that the change in style as well as frequency of mercantile code- 
switching observed between medieval Judaeo-Arabic and Early 
Modern Judaeo Arabic, in particular in the letter at hand, was 
influenced by language patterns from Yiddish and Ladino 


through traders from Europe and Asia Minor. 
Line 1 


‘With the help of God’.‏ בעזרת own‏ = בע"ה 


Line 2 

‘in the month’.‏ לחודש = לח' 
Line 3‏ 

‘our beloved’.‏ אהובנו = אה 


‘may God protect and preserve him’.‏ נטרה רחמנא פרקה = נר"ו 


Line 4 
שלומו = אחדש"ו‎ nv" "ns ‘After inquiring about your (lit. his) 
health’. 


5 For differences in codeswitching between Judaeo-Arabic and Yiddish, 
see Wagner and Kiihnert (2016). A cursory analysis of all Judaeo-Arabic 
letters written by Daniel b. ‘Azarya published in Gil (1997, 625-715) 
shows no temporal adverbs at all. 


6 See Wagner and Connolly (2017). 
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‘he came’.‏ حاء Classical Arabic‏ ,גא Classical Judaeo-Arabic‏ .גה 


Line 5 

‘difficult to bear’. The vocalisation here may reflect what‏ צועוב 
Rosenbaum (2002, 37) describes as preference for u over Stand-‏ 
ard dialect i in Modern Jewish Egyptian Arabic, which would in-‏ 
dicate the speaker's Jewish heritage and minority status for any‏ 
listener.‏ 

Line 6 

The pointing of this letter and the other letters below is‏ .ראגיל 
somewhat random. Some of those going back to Classical Arabic‏ 
have dots beneath, as here; others do not, for example ‘x ‘he‏ ج 
may receive the‏ غ will come’ in line 9. Yet, also Classical Arabic‏ 
dot, as in 173 ‘other than us’, also in line 9. The same irregularity‏ 
to distin-‏ כ can be found in various letters, e.g., the pointing of‏ 
guish between [k] and [b], on the one hand, and [k] and [k], on‏ 
the other.‏ 


The use of this Aramaic form again is somewhat‏ .חסידא קדישא 
unusual for Judaeo-Arabic letters. Yet it is commonly used in Yid-‏ 
dish, as mentioned by Khan (2006, 358).‏ 


Line 7 

ass b ‘its (the letter's) time, i.e., today’.‏ = تا" 

Line 8 

The dialectal term walla + là? ‘or not’.‏ .ולה לה 

The double spelling of 1 here, as well as the double spelling‏ .וולאדו 
‘he will come’ in line 9, are not consistent throughout‏ ייגי in‏ י of‏ 
is‏ ו the letter and may show a preference of double spelling if‏ 
is followed by [i].‏ י followed by short [u] if and‏ 


29. SYRIA 2: CHRONICLE OF 
MUHAMMAD SA‘ID AL2USTUWANI 
(1840-1861) 


Jéróme Lentin 


The Sayh Muhammad Sa‘id al2Ustuwani (1822-1888) was a 
Damascene ‘alim. He was hatib of the Umayyad Mosque in Da- 
mascus, and eventually held important functions in the admin- 
istration of justice. In 1867, he was appointed qadi of Tripoli, and 
was first 0001 Sar in Damascus between 1869 and 1873. His 
chronicle covers the years between 1840 and 1861. Edition that 
of ‘Ustuwani (1993). 


Transcription 


p. 194‏ 
وظهره رايت في الجامع الحاج عبد الرحمن الحموي اراني مکتوب' من ولده محمد المرسل 
الى جهة بيروت مع الذين تقدموا ثاني دفعة في ۳ ص وبه یعرف اياه انهم بداوا بتخشیبهم 
من الساعة + والساعة ٦‏ مشوهم اصبحوا في الديماس pally‏ من الديماس الى خان الحسين 
ماشين مخشبين عطاشى الاحد دخلوا بيروت الى القشلة وفي دخولهم صاروا النصارى الذين 
سافروا الى بيروت يسمعوهم' الكلام الفاحش مثل وين“ البلطات وين سيوفكم اخذينكم” على 
الخازوق على المرسه غدا رايحين؟ على الشام طالعناكم” واخذنا بيوتكم ومن هذا القبيل وان 
العسکر الفرنساوي حاطط" عن بيروت ساعة ١‏ وموجود" اوردي من ۹ الى ٠١‏ الف ولهم في 
القشلة فكوا لهم الخشب واخذوهم على البحر انزلوهم في مركب عثملي وانهم الى الان 

كذلك واقفین" تاریخ المکتوب في ۲۰ ص من البحر للشام 
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Translation 


At noon of that day [Saturday, 22 Safar 1277 = 7 September 
1860], I saw in the mosque the hajj ‘Abd al-Rahman al-hamawi. 
He showed me a letter from his son Muhammad, who had been 
sent to Beirut with those who had preceded a second wave of 
people driven away on 13 Safar. In this letter, he was informing 
his father that they had first been put into wooden handcuffs at 
4 o’clock. At 6 o’clock they had been forced to start walking. In 
the morning they were in Dimas, from where they left for Han al- 
Husayn, walking with their hands cuffed and thirsty. On Sunday 
they had entered Beirut until the barracks. When they entered, 
the Christians who had travelled to Beirut started addressing 
them with impudent words like: “Where are your axes, where are 
your swords? They’re taking you to the stake [to impale you], to 
the rope [of the gibbet]! Tomorrow we are going [back] to Da- 
mascus. We have dislodged you from your houses and we have 
taken them!” and words of the same kind. [He was adding in his 
letter that] the French army had settled in Beirut at 1 o’clock, 
and that they had an army corps, of 9 to 10,000 [soldiers] in the 
barracks. And that they had unfastened their cuffs and taken 
them to the sea, where they had embarked them on an Ottoman 
boat, and that, on the date he wrote his letter, sent from the sea 


to Damascus on 20 Safar, they were still liying at a standstill. 


Commentary 


1 .ارانی مکتوب‎ As a rule, ‘cases’ disappear in MA. Classical or clas- 
sicising forms with case endings (مکتوبا)‎ appear only in specific 


contexts. 
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2 .قاموا‎ Colloquial use of qam. 


? «یسمعوهم‎ For the regular - (and not -ün) form in MA for the 2pl 
and 3pl imperfect, see text II.9, n. 7. 


٩ .وين‎ Colloquial interrogative adverb (wayn / wen). 


5 .اخذينكم على الخازوق‎ Notice the temporal value of the active par- 
ticiple (present / immediate future). 

5 .غدا رايحين على الشام‎ Notice the temporal value of the active par- 
ticiple (near future, cf. gadan). 


d .طالعنا کم‎ Colloquial طالع‎ ‘to remove, expel’ (see text 11.9, n. 9). 

° .حاطط عن بیروت‎ The proposed translation follows the editor's 
gloss (dahala ila). 

° .وموجود اوردي‎ Mawzid is frequently used in MA and can be ana- 
lysed as a transposition of colloquial کر‎ ‘there is’. 


1° .واقفین‎ The sound masculine plural form -în is predominant 
(whatever the syntactic function of the noun) in MA texts, see 
text II.9, n. 13. 


30. ARABIA: A LETTER FROM ABDALLAH 
HISANI TO ‘ABDALLAH BASA (1855) 


Jéróme Lentin 


A letter from the Sayh ‘Abdallah Hisani to ‘Abdallah Basa, dated 
18 Rabi‘ al-awwal 1272 h (28 November 1855); from the facsim- 
ile in ت۸1‎ (2002, 170), since the edition (81-82) is faulty. 


Transcription 
تعالی‎ 
الحمد الله وحده‎ 


1 الی حضرت" قدوة الاکابر کت الاعیان المحروس بعین الملك الدیان افندینا عبد الله 
باشه حضه الله امین 

2 السلام علیکم ورحمت الله وبرکاته وبعد جانا جوابك العزیز وفهمنا مضمونه ویو" جانا 
جوابك واردنا" جواب 

3. سابق من امير مکه الشریف عبد المطلب ومن عند اهل مکه العما" والمفاتی ویذ کرون 
ان النصار ‘yb‏ ۱ 

4. مکه بيت الله الحرام وهذ العلم لا يرضاه لا الله ولا رسوله ولا الصلطان" ولا من يقول 
لا اله الا الله محمد رسو 

5 ل الله وبعد Lal‏ الامر هذا صابة* المسلمين غيره دون دين محمد صلی الله عليه 
وعلى اله وسلم ودون دينهم 

6. وبغة" تقوم القبايل وطلبنا منهم لین" نبلغكم ونبلغ الباشه ونشوف'' تحقيق الامور فان 
كان "Sy‏ عند 

deb 7‏ ما ذكر الشريف fay‏ مكه على ان النصارا هتكو حرمة بيت الله فحنا" ما 
عندنا طاعه" لنضار ولا لمن 
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8. يعينها وقایمین" علیها غيرت فدین'' ومستعینین بلا لله وبرسوله وبکلمه التوحيد كما 
dls alll J‏ ₪ وتعالی 

9. يا ايها الذين امنو اناما المشركون نجس فلا یقربو المسجد الحرام" وانا سار" بيني 
UP‏ عهده علی ما برظی* الله ورسوله 

10. وعلی ما یصلح في ارض الحرمین ومن وقت العهده MU‏ تاریخه ما حصل تقصیر في 
السبب انك 
وحنا مجتھدین 

3. في كف القبايل قبايلنا لين يجينا جواب افندینا وجوابك Ma‏ ما لزم عرفناك* به 


والسلام יש" حرر وجرا يوم SS)‏ 
14 من ربيع اول سنة ۱۲۷۲ من خادمك الشيخ عبد الله حصاني [ختم] 


Translation 


Praise be to God alone, exalted be He 


(1) To his Lordship, model of the grandees and prominent among 
the leaders, protected by the eye of the Retributing Sovereign, 
our Sir (Afandina) ‘Abdallah BasAa—may God prompt him [to 
godly works]. Amen. (2) Greetings to you and the mercy of God 
and His blessings be upon you. — I have received your esteemed 
letter and I have perfectly understood the contents. The [very] day 
it arrived, we had [just] received a letter (3) from the amir of 
Mecca the Sharif ‘Abd al-Muttalib and from the people of Mecca, 
ulam’, and muftis. They were reporting that the Christians en- 
tered (4) Mecca, the Sacred House of God. Such news satisfies 
neither God, nor His Prophet, nor the Sultan, nor those who say 
that there is no deity except God and that Muhammad is His 
(5) messenger. When we heard that, the Muslims felt full of ar- 
dour [to fight] for the religion of Muhammad (God bless him and 
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grant him salvation) and for their religion. (6) The tribes wanted 
to rise up. We asked them [to wait] until we inform you and the 
Pasha and until things are confirmed. If it proves true (7) that the 
Christians disgraced the sanctity of the House of God, as the Sha- 
rif and the people of Mecca said, we will yield neither to the 
Christians nor to those who (8) support them and we will rise 
against them in zeal for the religion and we will seek the help of 
God, of His Prophet, and of the proclamation of His unicity. As 
God— praised and exalted be He—said: (9) “O you who believe! 
The Associationists are nothing but impure, so let them not ap- 
proach the Inviolable Mosque.” You and I have concluded a pact 
[making a commitment] to do what satisfies God and His Prophet 
(10) and what is right in the land of the two sanctuaries. From 
the day we made this pact until today, I have never failed to serve 
you and the Sublime Porte. (11) We serve without taking any ad- 
vantage from you or from the Sublime Porte, doing all this [only] 
for the sake of my love for our Sire and for you. This is because 
you are (12) truthful with me. I have informed His Grace, our Sir, 
in a letter and I am waiting for his answer. I am waiting as well 
for an answer from you. I am doing my best (13) to hold back the 
tribes until I receive the answer of our Sir and yours. This is what 
I needed to tell you. Greetings. This was written the day of al- 
wafa() (14) of Rabi‘ al-awwal 1272 by your servant the 3ayh 
*Abdallah Hisani [seal] 
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Commentary 


! .حضرت‎ Td? tawila for tà? marbüta (and vice versa, see note to In. 
7) is common in MA texts. Cf. In. 2 ورحمت‎ In. 8 بغیرت‎ In. 10 
خدمت‎ In. 12 .سعادت‎ 

2 جا‎ Za ‘to come’ is common in MA (see text ‘Syria 1’, note to In. 
19). Cf. the imperfect L> in In. 13. 

? „ is most probably an apocopated form of es ‘when’. 

4 .واردنا‎ Notice the perfective aspectual value of the active partici- 
ple. 

° العما‎ is probably to be read المفاتی .العلما‎ is either an unusual plu- 
ral of muft" (Classical muftün), or—less likely—the plural of مفتى‎ 
‘counsel’ (see Piamenta 1990-1991, 11:366). 

° „b tabb ‘to enter’ (colloquial). The spelling without 7alif al- 
wiqaya is consistent in this text (as in others) for the perfect هتکو‎ 
(In. 7) and امنو‎ (In. 9) and the imperfect s (In. 9). 

7 الصلطان‎ al-sultan (< al-sultàn). 

5 صابت = صابة‎ (cf. Classical .(أصابت‎ On the writing 5 for رت‎ see 
note to In. 1. 

? .بغة تقوم القبایل‎ The (colloquial) modal auxiliary (3fs) bagat (on the 
writing 5 for رت‎ see note to In. 1) is constructed asyndetically, as 
is generally the case in MA texts. 

1 .ليه‎ Colloquial len ‘until’ (for a further example see note to 
In. 13). 

11 .نشوف‎ This colloquial verb (Saf ‘to see") appears frequently in 
MA texts, even in the less colloquialising ones. 

12 مکه = هل مکه‎ jal. 

13 حا‎ hinna. Colloquial personal pronoun (for further examples 
see notes to Ins 11 and 12 [2x]). 
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14 .ما عندنا طاعه‎ Colloquial negative construction (= Classical لا‎ 
UJ .(طاعة‎ 

15 .قايمین‎ For the frozen sound masculine plural form in -in see text 
11.9, n. 13 and text ‘Syria 2’, n. 10. Further examples of the same 
in thisln. 8 مستعینین‎ and In. 12 .مجتهدین‎ 

.في الدين = فدين 16 

17 Quran 9 (Al-Tawba), 28. The canonical text reads: یا ايها الذين‎ 
[lie المشركون نجس فلا يقربوا المسجد الحرام [بعد عامهم‎ Las] امنوا‎ “O you who 
believe! The Associationists are nothing but impure, so let them 
not approach the Inviolable Mosque [after this year of theirs]’. 
18 سار‎ = jlo. 

D Pr = .يرضي‎ 

? .اليا‎ Colloquial ilya, cf. Classical .الى‎ 

2 .فى شان‎ Colloquial prepositional phrase fi san ‘for, for the sake 
of. — 

? gly ‘owner’, hence ‘provided with’ (colloquial = Classical ,3, 
L2); cf. de Landberg (1920-1942, II:1321). 

23 نرقب‎ ragab ‘to wait for’ (colloquial). 

24 .هذ‎ Short form of the colloquial demonstrative hada. 

= .ما لزم عرفناك‎ Notice the asyndetic construction of ej, and the per- 
fect form of the auxiliary verb. 

26 من‎ is crossed out in the manuscript. 

27 .يوم ופט‎ 77th (or 78th) day of the lunar year, 18 Rabi‘ ۰ 


31. EXCERPTS FROM YA‘QUB SANUS 
ABU NADDARA ZAR^A AND ‘ABD ALLAH 
AL-NADIM'S AL-USTAD 


Liesbeth Zack 


This chapter presents excerpts from two of the most famous 19th- 
century Egyptian newspapers: Abu naddara zar’a ‘The man with 
the blue eyeglasses’, founded by Ya‘qüb Sani‘ in 1878, and al- 
Ustad ‘The professor’, founded in 1892 by ‘Abd Allah al-Nadim. 
Both were satirical newspapers, critical of Egyptian society and 
of the regime, and both were (partially) written in Egyptian Ara- 
bic, which could be read aloud in order to make them accessible 
to the uneducated masses. This makes them interesting subjects 


for a comparative linguistic study. 


Ya‘qib Sani“ 


The Jewish Egyptian journalist and playwright Ya‘qiib Sani‘, also 
known as James Sanua, was born in Cairo in 1839. His father 
Rafa’il was a Jewish merchant who moved from Livorno in Italy 


to Cairo at some point in the 19th century, while his mother, 
' This is an abridged version of section 2 in Zack (2014). See also 


http://kjc-sv036.kjc.uni-heidelberg.de:8080/exist/apps/naddara/biog- 
raphy.html for a short introduction to Sanü*s life and works. 


© Liesbeth Zack, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.37 
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Sara, was a Cairene by birth. Rafa’il Santi‘ worked as an adviser 
to Ahmad Pasha Yagan, the nephew of Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha. 
Ahmad Pasha Yagan sponsored Ya'qüb during the course of a 
three-year period of academic formation in Livorno, where he 
studied political economy, international law, the natural sci- 
ences, and the fine arts. Upon his return to Cairo, Sanü* began 
work as a teacher.? He became a follower of the great thinker 
Jamal al-Din al-Afgani, who encouraged him to apply his literary 
skills to the cause of reform and suggested using the theatre as 
an instrument of public education. The Khedive Isma‘il had 
opened two theatres in Cairo and Alexandria in 1869, on the oc- 
casion of celebrations in honour of the completion of the Suez 
Canal. Sani‘ translated some European plays into Arabic, but also 
wrote others in both colloquial and Classical Arabic, setting them 
in Egyptian society. He was an important figure in the birth of 
Egyptian drama, and became known as the ‘Moliére of Egypt’. 
However, since his plays contained satirical portrayals of Egyp- 
tian society and criticism of government officials, Isma‘il with- 
drew his support and banned his plays in 1872, ending his career 


as a dramatist.‘ 


? See Gendzier (1966, 17). 
3 Gendzier (1966, 6-17, 19). 
^ Gendzier (1966, 29-38). 
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In 1878, Sani‘ published the first issue of his satirical news- 
paper Abu naddara zar’a ‘The man with the blue eyeglasses’, 
which was his own nickname. The publication was written in 
large part in colloquial Egyptian Arabic and contained imaginary 
dialogues and letters, sketches, fictitious minutes from meetings 
and dreams. In 1878, Sani‘ was banned from Egypt because of 
his criticism of the regime. He consequently settled in Paris, but 
continued to publish the newspaper. The final issue appeared in 
December 1910. Sani‘ remained in France for the rest of his life, 
even when changed political circumstances would have allowed 
him to return to Egypt. He died in Paris in 1912.’ 

The excerpt presented here is from the fifth issue of Abu 
Naddara and discusses how Ya*qüb Sani‘ collected the materials 
for his newspaper. It is a fictional dialogue between Abu Naddara 
and Abu Khalil. The dialogue is a stylistic device often used by 
Sanü', as well as by the journalist ‘Abd Allah al-Nadim (1843- 


5 The first issue can be found here: http://kjc-sv036.kjc.uni-heidel- 
berg.de:8080/exist/apps/naddara/journals.html?collec- 

tion = /db/data/commons/Abou Naddara/Journals/1878/1 Garidat- 
Abi-Naddara-Zarka_issues-001-015. It was published on 21 Rabi‘ al-aw- 
wal [12]95 AH, which corresponds to 25 March 1878. 


Due to censorship, he had to change the name of the newspaper regu- 
larly. There are issues entitled Al-naddarat al-misriyya ‘the Egyptian 
spectacles’, Abu suffara ‘the man with the whistle’, and Abu zummara 
‘the man with the oboe’, among others. 


7 See also this webpage published by Heidelberg University for more 
information on Abu naddara and the other journals that Santi‘ published 
in Paris: http://kjc-sv036.kjc.uni-heidelberg.de:8080/exist/apps/nad- 
dara/intro_journals.html. Scans of all the journals are available on this 
website as well. 
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1896) fifteen years later in his magazine al-Ustdd, as the next sec- 


tion demonstrates. 


‘Abd Allah al-Nadim 


The Egyptian reformist ‘Abd Allah b. Misbah al-Hasani, known 
as al-Nadim ‘the boon companion’, was born in 1843 in Alexan- 
dria, where he studied at the mosque of Ibrahim Pasha. After 
completing his education, he worked for some time as a telegraph 
officer in the Delta and as an udabati, an itinerant versifier.? Later 
he owned a lingerie shop, in order to earn a living beside his 
work as a journalist. The shop doubled as a literary salon, where 
poets and writers met.? In 1879, al-Nadim joined the secret soci- 
ety Jam‘iyyat Misr al-Fatat/Union de la Jeunesse Egyptienne, but 
soon left it to establish al-Jam‘yya al-Khayriyya al-Islamiyya ‘the 
Islamic Charitable Society’. In 1881, he first founded the satirical 
magazine al-Tankit wa-l-Tabkit ‘Joking and reproaching’ and then 
al-Ta’if ‘The wanderer’. The latter became the organ of the fol- 
lowers of ‘Urabi Pasha, an Egyptian army colonel who aimed at 
ending the British occupation of Egypt. After the failure of the 
*Urabi revolt in 1882, al-Nadim spent years in hiding and was 
finally arrested in 1891, exiled, and subsequently pardoned in 
1892. Upon his return to Egypt, he founded the satirical newspa- 
per al-Ustad ‘The professor’, which ran from August 1892 until 


8 See Sadgrove (2012). 


° It was not uncommon in that era for shops to double as literary salons; 
see Doss (1998, 144). 
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June 1893. He was then once again exiled and spent the rest of 
his life in Istanbul, where he died in 1896.!? 

Al-Ustad is a weekly satirical newspaper in which criticism 
of the Egyptian regime, the British occupation of Egypt, and var- 
ious social issues are addressed, often in the form of dialogues. 
The first excerpt from al-Ustad that is presented here is part of a 
series of dialogues entitled Madrasat al-bandat ‘the girls’ school’. 
The dialogue is between Zakiyya and Nafisa. Nafisa attends the 
girl’s school and Zakiyya asks her about the subjects she is learn- 
ing, questioning the usefulness of subjects such as French and 
English. The second excerpt is also a dialogue between two 
women, Latifa and Dimyana. The text shows the problems caused 
by drinking alcohol. This fragment is interesting from a linguistic 
point of view, because *q is consistently written with a hamza, 


imitating the way it is pronounced in Cairene Arabic. 


Transcription: Abu naddara zara 


Excerpt from Abu naddara zar’a, issue 5, year 1, 21 Rabi‘ Tani 
1295,! 1 


ils شغله ولا مشغله الا‎ Y خلیل) أنت عبارتك ايه يابو نظارہ - بقى ما عندكش‎ yl) 
من اول نمره لتانى نمره مضت تقرییا جمعتين ومن تانی‎ OY بسلامتها الجريده - الظاهر كدا‎ 
نمره للتالته جمعه وحده فقط ومن التالته للرابعه نصف جمعه ومن الرابعه للخامسه يا دوب‎ 
— یومین - دا احنا ما لحقناش نهضمها زا - لا بد ان مسکتلک صخونة 05 الجرائیل‎ 
طيب بس وبتجيب الکلام ده كله من أين - دول آولاد البلد بیقولوا انك فی اللیل بتقلع‎ 
برنيطتك دی ام طرحه وسترتك ونظارتك الزرقا وبتلبس لك عمه تخلیها عشرة أرطال فی المیزان‎ 


10 See Sadgrove (2012). 
! — 24 April 1878. 
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وجبه فروزی وافطان شاهی وحزام طرابلسى وصرمه حمرا وخزرانة آولاد الفن فى يدك وبتازق 
دقنك دی العریضه بحبتین صمغ حتی انها تبقی سکسوکه وتدخل فی قهوة اللیاتی مش على 
شان تشرب حشیش الله لا يقدر انما على شان ما تسمع کلام بنی lL‏ اللطیف وتلتذ بنكاة 
ونوادر ظريفه تدرجها فى صحيفتك الشهيره التى صبحت فى افمام العالم كالشهد والسكر 
وبوظت عن قراءة الجرانيل العظيمه المفيده الكلام ده صحيح ولا كذب 

(ابو نظاره) اهو من ده على ده 

وتستنشا منهم الاخبار الظريفه ثم انك تسبکها فى محاورات ولعب تیاترو كلعبة القریداتی"" 
التى حصلت فى أيام الغز وما أشبه 

(ابو نظاره) أى نعم 

(ابو خليل) والقصد من جريدتك الهذلية دى ايه 

(ابو نظاره) تفكيه العالم واتطلاعهم على الجد بصورة الهذل 

(ابو خلیل) عفارم عليك يابو نظاره — واحنا يا |( כ البلد فاهمین الامر دہ محبتك بتزيد يومى 
فى قلوبنا وبتطلب لك التوفيق - انما يا اسفاه رایح ينوبك ايه من التعب دہ كله اديك آلفت 
فی الغرب وحسن اخلاقهم وحرية ديانتهم وما أشبه وأسست لنا تياترو عربى وصنفت لك 
مقدار تلاتین کومیدیه من قريحتك نثر واشعار وصرفت فیها دم قلبك وعلمت ابناء الوطن 
التشخیص بکل مهاره فی التیاترو وشرعت فی کتابة جرانیل بجمیع اللغات الاوروباویه 
واخترعت ادوار LE‏ عربیه وطبقتها على موسیقه فرنساویه - يا تری کسبت ايه من کل ده - 
بس ربيت لك أعداء وضدیات ]...[ 


Translation 


(Abu Khalil) What’s the matter with you, Abu Naddara? You ha- 


ven't got anything to do now other than writing this fine’? news- 


12 This is a typo. It was actually called القرداتی‎ al-quradati. It was pub- 
lished in Abu Naddara issue 4, 14 Rabi‘ Tani 1295 = 17 April 1878, 2- 
4. 

?? Literally ‘with her well-being’. See Spiro (1895, 288): بسلامته الخواجه“‎ 
\> this fine gentleman, this good fellow.” 
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paper, or so it seems, because between the first issue and the sec- 
ond approximately two weeks passed, and only one week be- 
tween the second and the third, and half a week between the 
third and the fourth, and hardly two days between the fourth and 
the fifth. By God, we haven’t had time to digest it, surely news- 
paper writing fever has taken hold of you. All right, so where do 
you get all this talk from? The guys in town say that in the even- 
ing you take off this hat of yours with its veil and your coat and 
your blue eyeglasses, and put on a turban that weighs ten pounds 
on the scale, and a turquoise robe, a striped caftan, a belt from 
Tripoli, and red shoes, with an artist's bamboo cane in your 
hand, and you glue that wide beard of yours with two bits of gum 
so it becomes a goatee. Then you go into the Layyati!'? coffee shop, 
not to smoke hash, may God forbid, but to listen to the amusing 
words of the hashish-smokers’® and to enjoy the jokes and the 
funny anecdotes that you put in your famous newspaper, which 
has become like honey and sugar in everyone's mouths and has 
detracted people from reading the great, useful newspapers. Is 
that right or is it a lie? 

(Abu Naddara) A bit of this and a bit of that. 


14 طرابلس»‎ tarablus silk sash of Syrian make" (Spiro 1895, 362). 

15 This is probably the name of the coffee shop or its owner. The layy, 
pl. layyat, is the flexible tube of the water pipe (Sia), and layyati is the 
nisba-adjective referring to this: 'the one with the water pipe tubes'. 

16 See Badawi and Hinds (1986, 456b). The fa“dl-form is an intensive 
noun, so بنی شدّاد‎ means ‘those who take pulls [from the water pipe] 
often’. 
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(Abu Khalil) It is said that you go to the shops of our colleagues 
the traders and meet up there with the eloquent young men look- 
ing for funny news stories, which you then transform into dia- 
logues and theatre plays like the play about the monkey keeper, 
which took place in the days of the Mameluks," and the like. 
(Abu Naddara) That's correct. 

(Abu Khalil) And what is the purpose of this humorous newspa- 
per of yours? 

(Abu Naddara) Amusing people, and presenting serious infor- 
mation in the form of humour. 

(Abu Khalil) Well done, Abu Naddara! We, the people of this 
country, understand this matter. Our love for you is growing 
daily in our hearts, and we wish you all the best of luck. But oh 
grief, what is all this trouble going to get you? You've? written 
books in European languages praising Egypt, you have translated 
the most wonderful poems of the Arabs in order to spread the 
word in the West about Oriental literature, their good manners, 
their freedom of religion, and the like, and you've founded an 
Arab theatre for us and have written around thirty comedies us- 
ing your great talent, prose and poems, and have paid a very high 
price for it,'? and you have taught the people of our country to 


perform skilfully in the theatre, and you have started writing 


17 The full title: 1204 xz. القرداتیلعبه تیاتریه تاريخية حصلت فی أيام الغز‎ 6 
monkey keeper—A historical theatre play taking place in the days of 
the Mameluks in the year 1204’. The year corresponds to 1789-1790 
CE. 

18 Lit. ‘there you are’. 


۶ Lit. ‘you have spent the blood of your heart’. 
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newspapers in all European languages and have created Arabic 
songs and set them to French music—so I wonder what you have 
gained from all of this? You have only made? enemies and hos- 
tilities. [...] 


Transcription: Al-Ustad 


Excerpt 1: al-Ustad year 1, no. 11, 1 November 1892, 246‏ 
مدرسة البنات 
ونفیسه 
ز. انت رحت للمعلمه النهار ده .ن. انا في المدرسة .ز. تتعلمي ايه في المدرسة يا اختي 
ن٠‏ اتعلم الكتابة والقراءة والفرنساوي والخياطة والبیانو وعندنا ناس یتعلمو الانكليزي وناس 
۳ الرقص الافرنجی ij.‏ طیب الکتابه والقراءة قلنا آهي تنفع تقعدي یوم تقری في 
المصحف الشریف Vy‏ في كتاب تعرفي منه امور دينك والفرنساوي والانكليزي تعملي به ايه 
هوانت رایحه تجوزي فرنساوي Vig‏ انكليزي y. “Oe‏ دلوقت کل اولاد ₪ الکبا ر یتعلمو 
الفرنساوي والا الانكليزي بلكي الواحده تتجوز واحد من اللي یعرفو اللغة تبقی تتکلم ویاه 
.ز. هوا يختي اللي رایحه تتجوزیه موش ابن عرب Vy‏ ابن ترك ٠ن٠‏ ایوہ ×ز٠‏ طیب اتعلمي 
انت العربي Vy‏ التركي اللي یکلمونا به اهل بلادنا واما الراجل اللي رایح يفوت لغته ویکلم 
حریمه بالفرنساوي Vy‏ بالانكليزي وهوا ابن عرب Vy‏ ابن ترك دا ييقي قليل الذوق هوا عارف 
ان احنا يا بنات الشرق فرنساویه Wy‏ انکلیز لما یکلمنا بلغتهم ٠ن٠‏ بقی على کدا انت ما 
تعرفیش جرى ايه في الدنیا دلوقت بعض WW‏ الشام بیتعلموا في المدارس اللغات البرانية 
وازواجهم رخرين” +( + طیب دول لبسوا آلا افرنکه Lame‏ في السکه بهدوم البیت زي ستات 
الافرنج واحنا يللي ما نطلع من بیوتنا الا متغطیین ولا نجتمع بالرجاله SA‏ ولا نروح تیاترو 
ولا باللو احنا وا eT‏ نعلماللغات دي ليه L. J]‏ 


Translation 
The Girls’ School 
Zakiyya and Nafisa 


20 Lit. ‘raised’. 


21 From والآخرين‎ with l > r. 
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Z: Did you go to the teacher today? N: I attend school. Z: What 
are you learning in school, dear??? N: I’m learning writing, read- 
ing, French, sewing and piano, and we have people who are 
learning English, and people who are learning European dancing. 
Z: Well, writing and reading, we'd say that, yes, they are useful 
so one day you can sit and read the Holy Qu'ran, or a book from 
which you learn things about your religion, but French and Eng- 
lish, what are you going to do with those, are you going to marry 
a Frenchman or an Englishman? N: No, all the upper-class chil- 
dren learn French or English now. A woman may marry one of 
those men who know the language, so she can talk with him. Z: 
My dear, isn't the man whom you're going to marry a descendant 
of an Arab or a Turk? :א‎ Yes. 2: Well, then learn the Arabic or 
Turkish language used by the people of our country when they 
talk to us. As for the descendant of an Arab or a Turk who puts 
his language aside and addresses his wife in French or English, 
he has no manners. He knows that we, girls from the East, are 
neither Frenchmen nor Englishmen, when he talks to us in their 
language. N: That means you're not aware of what's going in the 
world these days. Some girls from the Levant learn foreign lan- 
guages at school and so do their husbands. 2: All right, those girls 
are dressed ‘a la European’ and have taken to the streets in house 
clothes like European ladies, but we, who only leave the house 
covered up, don’t get together with strange men and don’t go to 
the theatre or the ball, why should we and our veiled sisters in 


the Levant learn these languages [...]. 


2 Lit. ‘my sister’. 
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Transcription: Al-Ustad 


Excerpt 2: al-Ustad year 1, no. 7, 4 October 1892, 149-50‏ 
لطیفه ودميانه 
و تفا رف یپ ٠‏ نهارك سعید مبارك دا إيه آل على رأي اللي آل غيبوا عام ley‏ يوم IT‏ 
انا كنت JUR‏ عندك في فرح ام جرجس وانت تعرفي انها حبيبتي توعان وار او Gir‏ 
ו يحي ۾ اللي يروج ٠ل ٠‏ فيك البركه والنبي انك تعرفي 
الواجب يا آم حنين. إحنا افتكرناكِ ديك الليله واحنا عند ستي حنيفه b Wy‏ ریت ام حنين هنا 


m e‏ هيا كان عندھا اجه خی بلك gn‏ حاجه زي فرج ولا ענ ٠ PE‏ أيوه 


ا رھ رت لسوت 
ا sce‏ كلام ذا کو یی ٠‏ ل. ليلة العلات اللي فات ٠‏ د:ٍ pS‏ 


cT‏ 28 "مت 
المخسوف الزبیب لما يبأى ما هو شايف يمشي ويجيني مدهول” وساعات يئع في السکه 
iv wu‏ 4 والإرشين ی NA‏ ےت א 6 


le: ous 


Translation 


Latifa and Dimyana 

D: Good day. L: Good day to you. What is this? Like the famous 
saying, you disappear for a year and then you show up for one 
day. D: I was at the wedding of Umm Girgis,” may your children 
follow, and you know that she's my dear friend and that she's 


lonely, so when someone has a crowd like that, you don't know 


23 Read midahwil, not madhül. 


7 Lit. ‘the mother of Girgis’, the kunya: calling a man or woman by the 
name of their eldest son. 
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who's doing what.” L: God bless you, by the Prophet, you are 
always ready to help, Umm Hinén. We remembered you the 
other night when we were at Mrs. Hanifa’s and we said, we wish 
Umm Hinén were here to watch this. D: Did she have something 
going on, sister? L: Do you have something specific in mind like 
a wedding or an invitation? D: Yes, that’s what I’m saying. L: No, 
we were sitting and talking about drunkards and the nuisance 
they cause, and she was telling us about Mrs. Nagiba and I was 
telling her a bit about my worries and misery, when her husband 
came in and fell among us and we sat laughing at him and said, 
we wish Umm Hinén were here. D: What night did that happen? 
L: Last Tuesday night. D: You should have come and seen my 
worries and misery, your man is getting drunk one night a week 
or two nights a month, now it’s my turn, our man leaves his office 
and goes straight to the bar and he keeps on drinking that 
damned" arrack” until he can’t see where he’s walking and 
comes to me a wreck, and sometimes he falls in the street and 
comes home with his clothes soiled and the few piastres? that 
were in his pocket have fallen out. By the Virgin, my sister, I have 


borrowed the money for the flour from Hannüna? twice and I'm 


25 Lit. ‘you don’t know the one who's coming from the one who's going’. 
26 Lit. ‘know your duty’. 


? Lit. ‘sunken into the ground’, see Spiro (1895, 171a) ولد مخسوف‎ ‘a 
damned boy, a young rascal’. 


5 A liquor made from raisins, see Spiro (1895, 246a) عرقى زہیب“‎ native 
whiskey made of raisins.” 


?? Lit. ‘the two piastres’. 


3° Diminutive of endearment of her son's name Hinên. 
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afraid?! that I will get more into debt and will have to sell the few 


bits” of jewellery I still have [...]. 
Commentary 


Orthography” 


(S-Sanü', N1=Nadīm, first excerpt, N2=Nadim, second ex- 
cerpt) 


* has mostly disappeared in medial and final position, e.g., حمرا‎ 
hamra (S), خايفه‎ (N2), الزرقا‎ (S). See also والعَدْره‎ wi-l'adra (N2) from 
روالعذراء‎ in which the hamza has disappeared and the à has short- 
ened to a. There are, however, some exceptions, such as القراءة‎ 
(N1), الفصحاء‎ (S) and رأي‎ (N2). 


*q: Pronounced as a glottal stop in Cairene Arabic, except in loans 
from Classical Arabic. In 5 and N1, mostly written with qaf, e.g., 
قليل الذوق‎ "alil 12207 (N1), بتلزق دقنك‎ bitilza’ da’nak (S), except for 
افطان‎ "uftan (S). In N2, *q is consistently written with hamza, e.g., 
با‎ yib’a, والإرث شین 1 عُثبال‎ il'irsen, E ha”, Gael -a‘adna, ul "ulna 
(compare قلنا‎ in N1), J js; ba'ül. The Classical Arabic rules for writ- 
ing the hamza are not followed here. For instance, in Js wbal 
the hamza should have the waw as its seat rather than the ya? 
because of the u-vowel. The same applies to Já basal. When a 


word starts with a glottal stop (< *q) followed by a long à, this 


3 Lit. ‘you find me afraid’. 

?? Lit. ‘the two pieces’. The dual is often used to indicate ‘some, a few’, 
just like English ‘a couple 02. 566 Woidich (2006, 114). 

33 See also Avallone (2016, 81-82), who analysed the orthography in a 
sample of 22 pages from Abu naddara and 21 pages from al-Ustad. 
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is written with |, as in آل‎ al, even if this long à is shortened in the 
pronunciation, as in آعدین‎ ۰ 

ya? and ’alif maqsüra bi-3akl al-ya? are interchangeable in N1, e.g., 
یبقی‎ yib'a, تقعدي‎ twudi, تقری‎ tiri. In N2, final i (*7) is dotted and 
final a (*a) undotted, e.g., باحکی‎ bahki, یجینی‎ yigini, السكارى‎ is- 
sakara, اترمی‎ itrama. In S, both final yc? and alif maqsüra bi-sakl 
al-yà? are consistently written without dots, e.g., طرابلسی‎ tarabulsi. 


The 3ms possessive suffix -u can be written with wāw, e.g., جيبو‎ 
gebu (N2). 


Plene writing of short vowels occurs in موش‎ muš and هوا‎ huwwa 
(N1) and in هیا‎ hiyya (N2). In the verb, the final 2fs vowel -i is 
written plene, e.g., تتعلمی‎ tit‘allimi (N1) and تعرفى‎ tirafi (N2). How- 
ever, in N1 .— inti is written without the final vowel -i, which is 
indicated with a kasra in N2: .وانت‎ Also, the final vowel of -ki is 
indicated with a kasra: افتكرناك‎ iftakarnaki (N2), rather than with 
the letter ya’. 


Elision of letters: min is abbreviated to mi- in N2: اللی‎ e for .من اللی‎ 
In N2, ya-xti is written as ریختی‎ while N1 writes both يا اختی‎ and 


In N1, both walla ‘or’ and wala ‘nor’ (the second part of the nega- 
tion ‘neither... nor’) are written as Yl. walla: فى المصحف الشريف‎ 
زوالا فى کتاب‎ wala: 35 .موش ابن عرب والا ابن‎ In N2, walla is written as 


Y, with a Sadda. 
ta’ marbüta is randomly written with or without dots in N1 and 


N2: المدرسة‎ ilmadrasa (N1), رایحه‎ rayha (N1), and consistently 


without dots in S (except in genitive constructions), e.g., شغله‎ 
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Sugla, سکسوکه‎ saksüka. In genitive construction, the dots are al- 
ways written in the three texts: مدرسة البنات‎ madrast ilbanat (N1), 
ليلة التلات‎ lelt ittalat (N2), حرية ديانتهم‎ hurriyyit diyanithum (S). In 
بنکاة‎ bi-nikat (S), tà? marbüta is written instead of ta’. 


alif fasila is sometimes written and sometimes left out: يتعلمو‎ and 
بیتعلموا‎ (NI), کنتو تعالوا‎ (N2). 

The l of the article is once assimilated to the next ‘sun’ letter: , ادو‎ 
iddor (*ildor) (N2). In gx lafandi, the i of the article il- is elided, 
as is the "alif of the word افندي‎ (N2). 


Interdentals: *d is written with ظ‎ in ابو نظارہ‎ Abu naddara (S). How- 
ever, it is written with _ in the very first issue of the newspaper. 
The dal in «Jigs! and الهذل‎ (S) is a hypercorrection; the root in 
Classical Arabic is HZL. Sanii‘ tends to write *d with رذ‎ e.g., کذب‎ 
kizb ~ kidb. 

Emphasis: صخونة‎ is written with ص‎ instead of س‎ in S. 


Shortened long vowels are generally written with long vowels, 
e.g., فاهمین‎ fahmin (S), الرابعه‎ irrab‘a (S), a~l, rayha (N1), فاضلين‎ 
fadlin (N2). An exception is وحده‎ wahda (S). 


In S, historical spelling is used more often than in N1 and N2, for 
instance: a من‎ minen, نصف‎ nisf ~ nuss. It is unclear in the second 
case if the Classical or dialectal pronunciation is intended, be- 


cause Santi‘ tends to use some Classical Arabic vocabulary. 
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is‏ (اطلاعهم) (S), the masdar of form eight of the root TL‘‏ اتطلاعهم 
اتطلّع an odd spelling and could be a typo, perhaps influenced by‏ 


of form five. 


Morphology 


The demonstrative ده‎ is not fixed to the noun in النهار ده‎ 0 
(N1). 


The feminine distal demonstrative دياك‎ ‘that’ is used for some- 
thing that has been mentioned before: ديك اللیله‎ ‘that night’ (N2). 
Nowadays, the distal demonstratives are ms dukha, fs dikha, and 
pl dukham/dukhum/dukhumma.** However, until the beginning of 
the twentieth century, forms without the suffix h- were still 
found: dak, dik, dōk,” especially in adverbs of time such as dik 


innahar ‘that day’, dak innoba ‘that time'.? 


In N2, 2pl and 3pl forms with -u and -um are interchangeable: انتو‎ 


and انتم‎ 6 found in the same sentence; یاعم‎ yPaum. 


ex (N2) may reflect yPa*, which has been reported in 19th-cen- 


tury texts.® Nowadays, it is pronounced yua*.? However, it may 


% See Woidich (2006, 46). 


35 See for instance Hassan (1869, 88). These forms are very old; there 
are examples such as dik iluyin from 14th-century Judaeo-Arabic texts, 
see Palva (1993, 181-83). 


% Gairdner (1917, 209). 
37 El-Tantavy (1848, 126). 


38 See, e.g., Spitta (1880, 223), who, however, remarks that it was more 
common in the countryside than in Cairo. 


39 See Woidich (2006, 81). 
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also reflect yu’a‘, because al-Nadim mostly wrote the hamza on 
the y@ when occurring in the middle of the word (see above, 
Orthography). The kasra in يأعم‎ yPaum confirms that the prefix 


was in fact pronounced yi-. 
The future marker is رايح‎ (m), رايحه‎ (f), :رايحين‎ Sips رايحه‎ (NI), 
الراجل اللی رایح يفوت لغته‎ (N1). The shortened form ha- is used in 


modern Cairene Arabic. 


Syntax 


In الحتتین السيغه‎ (N2) the first part of the genitive construction gets 
the article. This construction, which can also occur with issuway- 
yit 'the bit of...' is found in modern Cairene Arabic as well, but is 


‘substandard’.*° 

In this sentence, la, the first part‏ :احنا يا oly‏ الشرق فرنساويه والا انکلیز 
of the negation la...wala, is missing.‏ 

Both علی شان‎ and شان ما‎ | Je ‘in order to’, followed by a verb in 


the imperfect tense, are used in ٠. Nowadays, the form without 


ma is more common.*! 


4 Woidich (2006, 207). 
^' Woidich (2006, 386). 


32. A DISGRUNTLED BISHOP: 

A GARSHUNI LETTER FROM BISHOP 

DINHA OF MIDYAT TO PATRIARCH 
PETER III 


George Kiraz 


Beth Mardutho K2005.72-73' 

Document BM K2005.72-73 belongs to a larger set of documents 
at the archives of Deir al- Za‘faran near Mardin. The archive was 
digitised between 2005 and 2010 and the digital copies are being 
preserved at the Beth Mardutho Syriac Institute in New Jersey. 
The archive consists of ca. 10,000 documents, mostly petitions 
written to various Syriac Orthodox Patriarchs from Elias II (Patr. 
1838-1847) to Elias III (Patr. 1917-1932). The current letter, 


1 I am grateful to Mor Philoxenus Saliba Özmen, archbishop of Mardin, 
for giving me permission in 2005 to digitise the archive. Thanks are due 
also to Ephrem Aboud Ishac, who read the penultimate version and 
gave many valuable suggestions. For the historical background of this 
period, see Dinno (2017), The Syrian Orthodox Christians in the Late Ot- 
toman Period and Beyond: Crises then Revival (Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias 
Press). 


© George Kiraz, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.38 
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dated 23 August 23 1882 (Julian), is from Bishop Dinha of 
Midyat and addressed to Patriarch Peter III (Patr. 1872-1894).? 

We do not know much about Bishop Dinha. An account by 
the contemporary ‘Abdallah of Sadad (later Patriarch ‘Abdallah, 
1906-1915), written in 1870, mentions three monks with this 
name: Dinha of Mashta, Dinha of the Monastery of Qarna in Beth 
Debe (Badibe), and Dinha of Anhil.? While Dolabani, in his his- 
tory of the Patriarchs (Dolabani 1990), does not mention Peter 
consecrating a bishop by this name, our Dinha has been identified 
by Abraham Garis as the monk from Anhil.* Dinha's mother 
tongue was Neo-Aramaic Türoyo (Surayt). A native of Mosul, Pe- 
ter IMs mother tongue was Arabic. 

It appears that the congregation in Midyat wrote to the Pa- 
triarch, complaining about Bishop Dinha (Ins 6-7). The Patriarch 
in turn wrote to Dinha (Ins 4-6) to rebuke him (verso In. 12). 
Dinha then writes back—in this document—to defend himself. 
The charge seems to be that Dinha nominated a brother or cousin 
(or both) to be elected for the Midyat majlis. Per the Ottoman 
Tanzimat, towns were to have councils with a specific number of 
Muslims, Christians, and Jews. It appears that the congregation 
had obtained a firmàn from the Porte (الباب العالی)‎ to the effect 
that only Syriac Orthodox individuals might serve in the Midyat 
majlis ) مسلم ولا نصراني غير ملت سريان القدیم‎ Y, Ins 12-13) which 


? Peter III was later renumbered by Aphram Barsoum as Peter IV, count- 
ing the Apostle Peter as Peter I. 


3 I obtained the information about the three Dinhas from Elio Aydin, 
who replied to my Facebook post of 24 October 2017. 


^ Reply to my Facebook post of 24 October 2017. 
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would have caused problems with the local Muslim population 
(there were no Jews in Midyat). It also seems that some members 
of the congregation, who were not getting their way, were threat- 
ening to convert, most likely to Catholicism (In. 15). The bishop 
then goes on to complain about the members of his congregation 
(Ins 16, 23-24, 27-28) and the fact that the Patriarch had sacked 
him (J عزلتمونا صرنا ممنونين‎ Lila In. 20). He also complains that 
he has no salary (In. 24) and asks if he can visit the Patriarch, 
presumably to discuss his case (In. 26). 

Often letters discuss more than one matter and this docu- 
ment is no exception. After making his complaint, Dinha petitions 
the Patriarch on behalf of one David Efendi, who is apparently 
working very hard, but going unpaid (verse In. 3 ff.). “Did his 
mother give birth to him and offer him a waqf?" Bishop Dinha 
asks sarcastically. The letter ends with Dinha asking the Patriarch 
to save him “from this hell” .[فقط نرجو تخلصنا من هذه الار]‎ A sub- 
script mentions a matter regarding Karburan, a Kurdish-speaking 
Syriac Orthodox village. It seems that this village was also taken 


away from Bishop Dinha. 
Transcription 


Recto 


side Lise pas .1‏ فصا plorans lain‏ احق 
works‏ 
LAL‏ 

2 صف :8-0 ھچ Lida lasieo‏ وانهيوضا بهو 


Kea coud ac poking! troNsole .pliklo ماەم‎ gas د محكة اناسححم:‎ 3 
FON مدا‎ pasil pa درا‎ jas Mesa, ud dens plop حك‎ dale 4 


o ₪ N 9 ₪ 


.10 
.11 
.12 
.13 
.14 
.15 
.16 
.17 
.18 
.19 
.20 
.21 
.22 
.23 
.24 
.25 


.26 
27 
28 
29 


= ₪ ₪ 5 תת 
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Lull طاصعط صاواحم...‎ wa Fol wala حرة‎ eee. olds Mo ۲۱ فد ) ای‎ 
وصزايه‎ onl مھا‎ wads ماو‎ Nol من‎ oa !مہا‎ jaasogla Loy 

ae lanl boas‏ چیزیادم. پەن دوه הפיצ ]טס هن سم پ 

biples اف۸ چاڑنا‎ Nal slo ho لح حصنا ف‎ olo Lua! sgos 

prol aes sod hoo 1 1 CALLS: 

«Moo منک ملا مق ماحم‎ bys جل متحي ہفحت سپ فا کل‎ jou! A 

DLN alo eo فتصل عو‎ pona pao جل‎ paiay pollos. giha d 

ou!‏ لا پیک انس ف مخف lew‏ لا pense‏ ولا wily‏ يمن سکم متيل 

pala pds w polsha grilo نعف‎ Spa Lasgo Lago! جح‎ pra 

sy ان فحت فا‎ Nal poouss هضا كف اس‎ olo ف‎ ilaul 5 ago 

uwaa sash la pul oc ag -pobal aa boo‏ انم حالالاصاھ 

ope جک الا‎ pi که‎ plado yaan pods DaN [roo aa bo 
en حزم‎ 

NW کت‎ iran poplo) VT LS (anol صتخم‎ pi polas حصناو‎ bijau pa 
DHS ogg مسحه ماس‎ poours سوم صا راو‎ byes lS Ese lo jars! 

Spo wams bi, basse. [plo heal uae pona Nac case! hoo‏ حصا صا 
حم as Nea. elds polylo‏ کف Las‏ فد pasla las oye AS ceras ob So‏ 
من So?‏ فا جل po warn, ona cal LS‏ استعت ge 151- ona csl Jer‏ وی 

vj jo Slo pous ماو ححق‎ Ss nulo poor pha plas pelo asas. 
Las صحام.‎ LA فا‎ Joe HQ osa اخ‎ ase: فا‎ addy. حيدم‎ asa. فنك‎ oijoo 

Ss dru! حدق |(21--3-205ס]‎ props Os Red SIN سے‎ as سنہ سنكي‎ oor bo بسن‎ 


hos. ما مہہ‎ ja ool حي‎ Eas Los pul agp خاوصى ١اک لا‎ 

Ss‏ می pomolio Sasol pogleaso pomikal yoy‏ حك dos odas‏ اسم صا 
بل Los mars jlo Ss‏ نەف go L Sol‏ ور wus DaN‏ ازل Sis‏ ووه 
عد کک oberg oae obliges‏ ۵ب لمجاهتنا فیک apalan oes agp‏ 


Verso 


01406 عد کی‎ hore م تج‎ wean ولا‎ oS) می‎ Olas الاتهل‎ Ss ago 
BBLS jaja L oni Siu! صقان‎ paarogloo ما سزونا.‎ ona; jaolglioo 

pred كرون‎ ee Plo هناو اجمر.‎ cel (02. مھ‎ Sans مته“ فا‎ cS] Los. Sul ما‎ Fos 
فحص‎ olds! واس ما‎ jlouo SOS اعم بعرم‎ WL Bro که‎ il, واو اہ دوا‎ 


aN ہوا ,25 ممباؤ‎ outs اس اة فا‎ pollo تحص‎ Sx لس‎ SL 
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ejos درف فاو‎ reas. pulo osag öil, دوه‎ cma م‎ d وب‎ don wig 
من םס سلب‎ Duo Sol aoo را‎ ao 200 oleo ool محل‎ he olea] 
ايجن اه‎ olds? او اسم صا‎ Wolo No راسک‎ ho a -opalo ads wae م۸[‎ 


bow N o 


co‏ آپ oyoo whe‏ راز po‏ وعدہ osse aoka Loo pampan lods‏ حعد 
0ء احا هم" اوعد Sool beso QoS.‏ ک اوا صا pao NS Biro‏ صع ا سد 
lle 1‏ ا Naw ire‏ لاس Seo ca‏ ہر بوخ اها حص ما Jroo Nant Saas‏ فا مس 
Yo ay 2‏ کم 5----4 Gil‏ وک aS‏ فمل Laal agp‏ مې دوه ILS‏ 


er» م+ حح‎ AY Laa Da 2.2.5 3 
planos Tal ix. YY هد‎ 
وسا‎ Le, 

[Stamp] 
طالب من رب المنی‎ 

مطران دنحا 

عبده 
HAP‏ 
Subscript‏ 


[lo‏ جح هواه aS pollo‏ امزام 
کک اسشظمدەمر polio! saxa, we‏ 
eoo‏ کت صاؤوم vo, be Jor‏ 

ods ہے ہہ ہے‎ Lao pois! 


praise! الام‎ 


= یه ₪ 5 תת 


Arabic Transcription 


Syro-Arabic garshunography is a transliteration scheme. As the 
22 Syriac consonants are insufficient for the 28 Arabic ones, a 
number of extensions are used: 
1. The bgadkpat letters provide double usage where: 

a. בא‎ <g> stands for ج‎ and غ‎ ۰ 


b. , «d» stands for > and 3. 
مر‎ <k> stands for 5 and =. 
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01.۱ «t» stands for ~ and &. 


2. Optional dots may be placed supralinearly to denote the plo- 
sives and sublinearly to denote the fricatives. Having said that, 
the dots are rarely used in this document apart from the following 
(I use a macron, @ or c, instead of dots in the Latin transliteration 
in angle brackets, > >): >کےحیدمم‎ gbttkm > غبطتکم‎ (In. 4), sese 
«bgsenhm- بغضانهم‎ (In. 7), aœ <yngbn> ينغبن‎ (verso In. 12), 
and Libao! > افتخارنا > "מא‎ (In. 8). 


3. As there are no /g/ sounds in Arabic, so is reserved for ج‎ as 
denoted above and may take an optional stroke inside it, ہے‎ trans- 
literated as <g>. The stroke appears in sal. has «?Imstg'bh > 
المستجابة‎ (Ins 3-4), یہہ‎ <wghh> age, (In. 19), silas > gr > 
جسارة‎ (In. 29, with three strokes inside یه‎ perhaps to add empha- 
sis, and ajo «w'gb» واجب‎ (verso In. 1, also with three 


strokes). 


4. The plural double dot Syame, 5, may be used on s <h> to 
mark ta’ marbüta. The only words to make use of it are: قبلة‎ (In. 
3), المستجابة‎ (Ins 3-4), عزة‎ (In. 5), بصحة‎ (In. 5), والجماعة‎ (In. 23), 
لزيارة‎ (verso In. 2), مدة‎ (In. 4), and طاسة‎ (In. 5). The use of the dots 
on ة‎ <h> for a proper œ appears in صارة‎ for صارت‎ (verso In. 6). 


Inversely, we have سلامت‎ for سلامة‎ (In. 5). 


5. An optional dot inside 4 «t^, ₪ denotes b but this is never 
used in the document; e.g., we have undotted سححيه‎ > mtbth > 
(i.e., written as (مطبطه‎ for .مظبطة‎ Note that in Jazireh Arabic, 
many words with ظ‎ correspond to MSA words with ض‎ (cf. MSA 
.(مضبطة‎ 
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6. An optional dot above ; denotes ض‎ and appears only in polse 
«bgs'nhm- بغضانهم‎ (In. 7). A dottless , may be either ص‎ or .ض‎ 


Garshüni writing sometimes uses Arabic vowels. Due to typo- 
graphical constraints, these are not given in the Syriac-script text 


above, but are given in the Arabic script below. 


Recto 


asocio pide Loo gas .1‏ ووزیجا plorans‏ احق 
וי 
LANL‏ 

gos واچ بها‎ Loa Lajang فخ‎ coddling! wie 2 


3. غب قبلة اناملکم: بفرظ وتوقیر واحترام. واستمداد ادعیتکم الرسولیه. المست 
4. جابة على الدوام.. المعروظ لدى غبطتکم وصلنا عزيز احرفکم الدعا المحرر 
5. في شهر MOI‏ فتلوناہ حامدین عزة الباري تع" بصحة سلامت سيادتكم.. GU‏ 
6 ذكرت لخادمكم اخذت مظبطه من اهل مدياد لكي عملنا محابه ومرایه 

7 لبعظ اشخاص وبعظ بغضناهم. جونكى هذه المقاوله هي حق نحن 

aby .8‏ اخينا واو ابن عمنا في هذا الانتخاب لاجل افتخارنا وفايدتنا 

9. الذي يكون ₪ اسم وفایدہ روحاني وجسماني.. وهذا الانتخاب من اقدم 
A .0‏ اشهر كان مبنى ومھٔ نحن ما كان عندنا معلومات من سابق هولای 

1. المحررين لسيادتكم وغيرهم كان يوجد عندهم فرمان شديد من باب العالى 
12 انه لا یجلس احد في مجلس مدياد لا مسلم ولا نصراني غير ملت سريان 
13. القدیم بس. اخطینا واذنبنا بذلك.. نفس ماردین سیادتکم مع عظم شانکم 
4. وظعت ٦‏ انفار في الانتخاب وما جلس احد منهم لاجل اي سبب ما زعلوا 
5. وما بدلوا ايمانهم. وغبطتکم دایم کان تنشد عمومي ايمان بالالتماس 

16. ما یمکن. وهذا البلد كلهم مفسدين کلواحد له مرم على الاخر يريدون 

7. عدم بعظهم هذه اول ثمرتھم. قال السجره من ثمرتھا تنعرف.. من 


5 Microsoft Word 2000 up to XP allowed one to add Arabic diacritics 
above Syriac-script text, but it seems that later versions do not permit 
this! As of May 2021, one can write Arabic diacritics on Syriac using 
Notepad and then copy the text into Word, though this risks the text 
being broken during typesetting by publishers. 
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. يوم حظورنا لمدياد جمعناهم نرید منکم تنتخبون لنا ۱۲ اوادم يسيرون مجلس لاجل 

. امور واشغال الطایفه عجزنا منهم ما صار بینهم محبه کلواحد وجهه بطرف 

. وما امکن القول بينهم بشي ابدًا.. وايضًا عزلتمونا صرنا ممنونين بذلك. لما كنا 
عند لي L3 Du‏ ا في بلدته مكرين الى مرذول: بقا p‏ 


pn"‏ کلواحد بمقام "een‏ مدياد بعظ منهم والين ومتصرفين 
ہے کیب یمکن le epar‏ یمکن vtl‏ غیر مدیاد سوہ la‏ 


بحن ما هو Age‏ حتی نقتات من ll‏ تصطرحم على عبد كم بعطی الاررشية 


. كلها احلم على خادمك Sly‏ لا نرجو تنم علینا نحظر بين اناملکم ما قدره لهذا 

. البلد من زود تحاریکهم وفسادهم تکمیل مرامهم على بعظهم بعظ احد ما 

. يسال على خلاص النفس. Uo‏ نول تخلصنا من هذا البلد الشنیع. وايضًا نعرف هذا 
: شى الذي عرظناه لغبطتكم جساره هي تجاسرنا بذلك نرجو عدم المواخذه 


Verso 


واجب على الانسان یخاف من الله ولا يستحى من العبد. وهذا شی الذي عرظناه 
لسيادتكم ربعه ما حررنا. وخادمکم مستنظر احرف البرکه یا بحظور تاد 

لقد” یا تحلم علینا الابرشیه ما نشوف كيف يكون امر سیادتکم. وايضًا من خصوص 
Sas‏ 

داود افندى هذا صار له مدة ثلاث اشهر يخدم ليل ونهار واحد ما اعطاه فلس 

رجال يستحي على نفوس سیادتکم احد طاسة""ما يعطيةُ هذا صرف مقدار الف 
غرش be‏ دين بعظ من کیسه هذه صارة طمّه واحد یمسك خزمتکار یعطی 

اجرته هذا يبان امه ولدته وقف ولو صار وقف ياكل ويشرب من الوقفیه حتی 

یقتات. چونکی نفس واحده. لکن هذا صاحب بيت واولاد اذا احد ما اعطاه اوجرته 
من اين ينعاش وهذه صار کم دفعه عرظها لقدسکم وما جاوبتموه بشي 


. ابدًا وقد" اوسع النظر. فلربما تقول لي اذا ما قدرة طالعت خبزك كيف آعمل 
. فد ما نقدر نقول لاحد شی كيف نقدر ندبر حالنا لمن ما نقول اعمل هکذا ما يعمل 
A‏ ينغبن ویعرظ لقد" فحينه Jj‏ ذلك العبد فقط نرجو تخلصنا من هذه النار 


imaia .‏ حل عەحمصہ ۲۸ م exam‏ 
في ۲۳ حرر اب" planos‏ 
las Lis‏ 

ginge edi 
مطران دنحا‎ 
عبده‎ 


223A 
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Subscript 
وايضًا الکربورانیه فلتناهم لکن اوراق‎ .1 
رسلوهم الى ماردين ها هنا صفی‎ 3 
Translation 
Recto 


(1) In the name of the Lord your protector and the exalter of the 
rank of your high-priesthood, our Father, (2) Mor Ignatius, 
Patr[iarch] of the Apostolic See of Antioch, who is (1.5) Peter III. 

(3) After kissing your fingertips with duty, honour, and re- 
spect, and procuring your Apostolic blessings which are answ- 
(4) ered all the time. It is petitioned to Your Beatitude: 

We have received your precious letter ,[عزیز احرة فکم]‎ the sup- 
plication [LJ], written (5) on 21 August. We read it praising the 
Almighty [عرة الباري تعالی]‎ for the well-being سلامت]‎ ima] of your 
Lordship. 

Secondly, (6) you mentioned to your servant that you re- 
ceived a petition [3224] from the inhabitants of Midyat, (com- 
plaining) that we have loved and favoured [عملنا محابه ومرایه]‎ (7) 
some individuals and hated others. Cünki, is this claim just 
هذه المقاوله هي حق]‎ Sis]? (8) That we nominate [abs] our 
brother and/or paternal-cousin to this election for our own pomp 
and benefit? [لاجل افتخارنا وفایدتنا]‎ (9) To gain a name [UJ الذي یکون‎ 
[اسم‎ and benefit both spiritually and materially? 
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And this election (10) was set and prepared [مبنی رمھئ]‎ 8 
months ago اقدم]‎ ja]. We had no information beforehand. Those 
(11) who wrote [هولای المحررین]‎ to your Lordship and others pos- 
sessed [کان یوجد عندھم]‎ a strong firman from the Porte (12) stating 
that no one is to sit in the majlis of Midyat, be he a Muslim or a 
Christian, unless he belongs to (13) the Old Syriac millet only 
[=~]. We have transgressed and are guilty of this... Even Mardin 
itself, despite the great significance of your position مع عظم]‎ 
,[شانکم‎ (14) nominated [وظعت]‎ six individuals [انفار]‎ for the elec- 
tion. And not even one of them succeeded [J+], for whatever 
reason. They did not become upset [lej L] (15) nor did they 
change their faith ايمانهم]‎ lg leg]. And Your Beatitude always im- 
plored publicly that faith by solicitation [تدشد عمومی ایمان بالالتعماس]‎ 
(16) is not possible یمکن]‎ L]. And this region والبلد]‎ ie., Midyat], 
all of (its people) are malicious ر[مفسدین]‎ each one takes a shot 
at the other [ YI کلواحد له مرم على‎ [. They seek (17) to destroy each 
other بعظھم]‎ ete]. This is the first of their fruit. He said, “The tree 
is known by its fruit.” 

Since (18) the day of our arrival in Midyat, we gathered 
them. “We want you to elect 12 individuals [اوادم]‎ to form a maj- 
lis for the (19) affairs and the business of the ta'ifa لاجل امور]‎ 
.[واشغال الطایفه‎ We are tired [عجرنا]‎ of them. There is no love 
amongst them [4> صار بينهم‎ L]. Each one disagrees with the 
other ,کلواحد ,447 بطرف]‎ lit. ‘each one looks to a (different) ۰ء‎ 
(20) Talking to them did not achieve anything [iı وما امكن القول‎ 


Aul "E 


$ This would be a parish majlis, to be distinguished from the secular 
town majlis. 
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Also you dismissed us (from office) [عرلتمونا]‎ and we are 
much obliged [صرنا ممنونین]‎ for this! When we were (21) with your 
Lordship, we presented to Your Beatitude that “No prophet is 
revered in his town, but is reviled.” Therefore [L], your servant 
(22) had no diocese from the beginning. Cünki, does Your Holi- 
ness consider Midyat a diocese? God forbid ![حاشا من ذلك]‎ (23) 
The priests: each one of them considers himself a patriarch. They, 
along with the people of Midyat: some of them are waális, mu- 
tasarrifs, (24) and wazirs. How can one live with them كيف يمكن]‎ 
جلوس‎ reel? It is not possible (in any) diocese, except Midyat! 

We don't have a salary. Well [Lù], (25) we are not a snake 
to eat from dirt. Have mercy [تصطرحم]‎ upon your servant [45 [عبد‎ 
by giving [us] the (26) entire diocese. Have clemency [احلم]‎ upon 
your servant .[خادمك]‎ If not [Y رژوالی‎ we beg that you confer upon 
us [Lle exi to be present in front of your fingertips نحظر بین]‎ 
.[اناملکم‎ It is not possible to endure this (27) region due to the 
amount of their incitements and wickedness يكهم وفسادھم]‎ jes], 
taking shots at each other [bx .[تکمیل مرامهم على بعظهم‎ No one 
(28) seeks the salvation of the soul. Henceforth [ti], we hope 
[ [نومل‎ that you liberate us from this repulsive country ۔[البلد الشنیع]‎ 

Additionally, we recognise [نعرف]‎ that the (29) matter with 
which we are petitioning Your Beatitude is bold ] .[جساره هی‎ We 
have been bold .[تجاسرنا بذلك]‎ We beg for pardon نرجو عدم]‎ 


.[المواخذة 
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Verso 


(1) It is one’s duty to fear God and not to be ashamed of the 
servant. It is about that that we have petitioned your (2) Lord- 
ship. We have not written a quarter of it. And your servant is 
awaiting [مستظر]‎ the words of blessings واحرف البرکه]‎ i.e., a reply], 
either by visiting (3) your holiness, or for the diocese to have 
mercy [تحلمعلينا الابرشية]‎ until we see what the order of your Lord- 
ship is. 

And also regarding your servant, (4) David Efendi: he has 
been serving, day and night, for three months and no one gave 
him a single fils. (5) He is a man who is envious for the sake of 
your Lordship .[رجال يستحي على نفوس سیادتکم]‎ No one gives him a 
glass [طاست]‎ of water. This one spent about one thousand (6) 
ghirsh, some from a loan, some from his own pocket. This became 
a disaster [i4]. (Even if) one hires [یمسك]‎ a servant ,[خزمتکار]‎ 
he pays [یعطی]‎ (7) his salary. It seems that his mother gave birth 
to him as a waqf. And even if he was a waqf, he should eat and 
drink from the wagf (income), so he can (8) live. Çünki, is he only 
one person? But he is the head of a household [صاحب بيت]‎ and 
children. If no one gives him his salary, (9) how would he live? 
And how many times [دفعه]‎ did he petition your holiness and you 
did not answer him at (10) all. And Your Holiness is more pru- 
dent [اوسع النظر]‎ (than this). Maybe you say to me, “if you cannot 
win your bread, how can you help?” [is اذا ما قدرة طالعت خبزك‎ 
[اعمل‎ (11) If we are unable to say anything )1.6., give orders) to 


anyone, how can we manage 7[ندبر حالنا]‎ To whomever we say, 
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“do this" he does not do it, (12) gets upset ر[ینغین]‎ and then peti- 
tions your holiness. Then you rebuke ₪ ]تر‎ only your servant. We 


beseech you to save us from this flame. 


(13) Barekhmor for forgiveness!  [18]82 AD servant of servants 
22 August of your holiness 
Monk Dinha 


[Stamp: Bishop Dinha] 


Subscript 


(1) Also, regarding those of Karburan: we left (the administration 
to) them [ral]. But the papers of (2) their affidavits اوراق الذي]‎ 
[استنطقوهم‎ along with all their paperwork ] (3)۔[مع جمیع او راقهم‎ 
they sent them to Mardin. Here, their business is concluded [la 
صفی امرهم‎ la] (i.e., as far as I am concerned). (4) Only (i.e., we 
wish that), may you protect them [ale .[یکون حسن نظکم‎ (5) The 


command is your command. 


Commentary 


Line 1 

It is common to address the Patriarch in Syriac and end with Ba- 
rekhmor’ (verse In 13). 

Line 3 

<< ‘after’ (al-Bustani 1930, II:1617). 

extends from In. 3 to In. 4.‏ المستحابة 


7 For the use of liturgical barekhmor as a greeting, see Borbone (2015, 
479-84). 
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Line 4 

Such terms designate let-‏ .(احرف البركة ,2 se (and verso In.‏ احرفکم 
ters written by the Patriarch. One may refer to one's own letter‏ 
.احرف العبودية addressed to a Patriarch as‏ 

Line 5 

₪ Abbreviation for .تعالی‎ A supralinear line, sometimes with a 
vertical stroke, denotes an abbreviation or number. 

Orthographic variant for xX.‏ .سلامت 

Line 6 

MSA 5.‏ = محابة 

Line 7 

Turkish çünki (also In. 22 and verso In. 8) = modern çünkü.‏ چونکی 
It is consistently used here as an interrogative, with a disapprov-‏ 
ing tone, where the answer is negative.‏ 

There is either a scribal error involving repetition‏ .اخينا واو ابن عمنا 
or a conjunction has been‏ )!+4 وابن عمنا (in which case, read‏ وا of‏ 
.او prefixed to‏ 

Line 10 

.مهيأ MSA‏ = مهن 

/hawala/ (as pronounced today in the liturgical practices‏ هولای 
.هؤلاء of Mardin) = MSA‏ 

Lines 12-13 

This refers to what we call today Syriac Orthodox.‏ .ملت سريان قديم 
goes back to the 18th century to distinguish‏ قديم The designation‏ 
the older Syriac Orthodox from the then newly separated Syriac‏ 
Catholics.‏ 

Line 13 

/bas/. Colloquial for ‘only’.‏ بس 
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.أخطأنا MSA‏ = اخطینا 

Line 17 

.شجرة MSA‏ = سجرة ;)6.44 (Luke‏ السجرة من ثمرتها تنعرف 

Line 18 

This is a parish majlis ‘council’ rather than the town’s sec-‏ .مجلس 
ular majlis.‏ 

Probably /yusayyirün/ ‘to manage’, but <s> could have‏ .يسيرون 
been written for /s/ to form /yasiriin/ ‘to become’.‏ 

Line 19 

مح, An orthographic calque from Syriac‏ .كل واحد = کلواحد 
«kl hd».‏ مد سب <klhd> for‏ 

Line 21 

for tanwin.‏ ن (Luke 4:24). Notice the use of‏ لیس نیا فی بلدته مکره من 
Line 25‏ 

.تسترحم MSA‏ = تصطرحم 

Line 26 

Jl, = MSA الا‎ 

Line 28 

‘we hope/wish’.‏ نأمل MSA‏ = نومل 

Verso 

Line 3 

the‏ ,بالا برشية The phrase is not clear, if we assume‏ .تحلم علینا الابرشیة 
sense would be ‘or to have mercy upon us by (giving us) the dio-‏ 
cese’.‏ 

Line 5 

colloquial ‘cup’.‏ طاسة 
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Line 6 

xb = MSA طامه‎ ۰ 

خدمة hizmetkâr > Arabic‏ خدمتکار colloquial > Turkish‏ خرمتکار 
‘worker, i.e. servant’ ‘Isa )]1911, 255]‏ کار ‘service’ + Persian‏ 
.)136 ,2016 

Line 8 

MSA >i.‏ = اوجرته 

Line 9 

.يعيش MSA‏ = ينعاش 


33. AHMAD B. MUHAMMAD AL-JARADI: 
SIRAT AL-KAWAJA ۸-141 
AL-MARHUM HARMAN AL-ALMANI 


Alex Bellem and G. Rex Smith 


The text is a report written by the San‘ani secretary of Hermann 
Burchardt, a German traveller and photographer. Burchardt was 
murdered by bandits in December 1909 near Ibb in the Yemen 
(Mittwoch 1926), along with the Italian consular official Benzoni 
(Farah 2002, 238-39).! Perhaps in response to a request for de- 
tails of the journey and the murder, al-Jaradi (henceforth J) pro- 
duced this report for the German and Italian authorities in Otto- 
man Yemen in early 1910. The text below is that edited by Eugen 
Mittwoch in 1926 from two manuscripts which, he states, are in 
Berlin and the Ambrosiana in Milan and which appear to have 
been written at different times and without connection one with 
the other (Mittwoch 1926, 6—7). The MSS are so far untraced and 


the text below is an exact copy of Mittwoch's edition. The 


! He had undertaken several expeditions in Ethiopia and Yemen, some 
authorised, others not. When the Italian authorities insisted that the 
Sublime Porte find and punish the murderers, the Ottomans branded 
Benzoni a spy. 


€ Bellem and Smith, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.39 
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language is clearly Literary Mixed Arabic (LMA) and is dealt with 


in some depth below. 


Transcription 


Mittwoch (1926, 16.3-18.5) 


وبعد ما نسمنا فيها ثلاثه ايام عزمنا منها ومعانا خمسه انفار من اهالي ذمار* محافظين فتوكلنا 
على الله ونيتنا نعرف Kd‏ فسافرنا على السلامه والعافيه وخطينا من قيعان كنا نبسر الرباح 
فيها والذیاب مثل التراب طول اليوم ووجھنا تبت قريت سنبان ودخلنا امسينا عند يهودي 
اسمه شمعون لان المقھویین معدومین فی سنبان فادخلنا اليهودي المذ کور مکان فيه قدر 
ميتين سفره بیدبغهن والقمل ملانهن فهجمین علینا القمل حتی اسهرنا سهر عظیم ویوم ثاني 
الخميس خامس شهر القعدہ* عزمنا من سنبان وخطينا من بيت المصري ودخلنا قاع فيه 
الرباح ملانه وخطينا من قريت ملح وقريت المصلا ولقينا باب القريه صانع بيشتغل فريد 
رداعيات هو وثلاث بناته فاخذ الخواجه رسم الصانع وبناته واعطاهم اربعه غروش وعزمنا من 
الجمالين وسلم لهم فلوس وعزمنا فاشرفنا على مدينت رداع ودخلناها بالسلامه والعافيه 
ووجهنا تبت السمسره الکبیره الموجوده في وصط السوق حق مدینت כ ولم وافقت 
الخواجه وبعد ذلك شلینا جمیع القراش للحکومه" وبقیین فيها والشیخ صالح ابن صالح 
الطيري موجود في المدینه فسرح الخواجه وکاتبه سلمو عليه لانه قایمقام واضافهم براس غنم 
هم والعسكر المحافظين والخواجه وكاتبه طلعو الى القلعه وهي اعلا من جمیع الدور حق 
رداع ويوم ثاني سرح الخواجه وكاتبه والنبهاني واخذ الخواجه رسم العامريه من الاربع 


2 Damar is a town some 50 miles due south of San‘a; al-Hamdani 
(1884-1891, 55, 80, 104, etc.), Yaqiit (1979, III:7). Interestingly, it has 
the fa‘ali pattern, along with other place names in the Arabian Penin- 
sula, like Zafar, the medieval town on the southern coast of Oman, now 
the name of the whole southern province of Oman; Smith (2004, 264- 
80, 276-77). 

3 A town about 35 miles due east of Damar; Hamdani (1884-1891, 55, 
93 etc.); Smith (1974-1978, 1I:193), with full references. It may also be 
in the fa‘ali pattern. 

^ 5 Dü al-Qa‘da = 18 November 1909. 


5 This must refer to the government building. 
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الحهات وهی اعظم العحایب بحسن عمارتھا ay‏ عمرها السلطان عبد الوهاب؟ وصور 
الخواجه جمیع الجوامع وخرج الخواجه والعسکر الى قریه قريبه من رداع اسمها قریت 
الجراف فاخذ رسمها والساکنین فیها يهود یستعملو المدر من کل جنس وفوق القریه 
المذ کوره جبل فاخذ الخواجه رسمه وبعد ذلك ان الخواجه ابسر خمسه محاریق الذي 
یحرقو فیهن القص وبه فیهن عشر يهوديات بیضربین القص بمضارب من الخشب فاخذ 
الخواجه رسمهن واعطاهن فلوس 


Translation 


[16] After we had taken our rest there for three days, we left, 
accompanied by five Damaris as guards. We set off with the in- 
tention of getting to know Rada‘. We journeyed feeling safe and 
sound. We made our way through plains in which all day long 
we could see numerous baboons and wolves. We travelled in the 
direction of the village of Sanban." We entered and stayed the 
night in the house of a Jew called Simon, since there were no 
innkeepers in Sanban. This Jew showed us into a room in which 
there were two hundred untreated hides with the hair still on 
them which he tans; they were full of lice. These lice attacked us 
and we just could not sleep. The next day, Thursday, 5 [Dü] al- 
Qa‘da, we left Sanban and made our way through Bayt al-Misri 
and entered a plain full of baboons. We passed through the vil- 


lages of Milh and al-Musalla, coming across at the village gate 


$ Al-Mansür ‘Abd al-Wahhab, third Tahirid sultan, 883-894/1478- 
1489; see Smith, (1988, 129-39, 137, 139). J is wrong here! The 
‘Amiriyya mosque and madrasa were built in 910/1504 by the first Ta- 
hirid sultan, al-Zahir ‘Amir (reg. 858-864/1454-1460); on the 
mosque's architecture mosque, see Porter (1992; 2017); Al-Radi (1997). 
7 We vocalise thus, although we can find no reference to the village in 
the geographical sources at our disposal. 
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someone working on Rada rugs, he and three of his daughters. 
The gentleman took photographs of the workman and his daugh- 
ters and gave them four piastres. We left them and en route met 
fifty camels laden with salt. The gentleman took a photograph of 
the camels with the consent of the cameleers and gave them some 
money. We pressed on and came to the town of Rada‘. We went 
in feeling safe and sound and made our way to the large caravan- 
serai situated in the middle of the town market of Rada‘. But it 
was not to the liking of the gentleman and we then took all the 
animals to the government building, where they remained. Now 
Shaykh Salih b. Salih al-Tayri was in town, so the gentleman and 
his secretary went to greet him, since he was governor. He gave 
them a meal of a goat, them and the guards. The gentleman and 
his secretary climbed up to the citadel, the highest building in 
Rada‘. The next day [18] the gentleman, his secretary, and al- 
Nabhani® went and the gentleman took photographs of the 
‘Amiriyyah from all sides, it being the greatest wonder because 
of the beauty of its construction, having been built by Sultan ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab. The gentleman photographed all the mosques and he 
and soldiers left for a nearby village called al-Jiraf. He took pho- 
tographs of it. Its inhabitants are Jews, who make clay pots of all 
kinds. Above this village is a mountain which the gentleman pho- 
tographed. Then he noticed five kilns where they were burning 


lime and where there were ten Jewish women who were beating 


8 Earlier in the text (Mittwoch 1926, 10), J identifies Husayn b. 
Muhammad al-Nabhani as a gendarme of the Zaydi tribe of Arhab, ap- 
pointed from the start of the expedition as Burchardt's escort. 
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limestone with wooden mallets. The gentleman took their photo- 


graph and gave them money. 


Commentary 


Line 1 
nasam ‘rest, take rest’ (Landberg 1920-1942, III:2767; Piamenta 
1990-1991, II:484). 


‘azam min ‘depart, leave’ (Lane 1863-1893, 2037-38; form I = 
CA form VIII, with a Yemeni source; Landberg 1920-1942, 
III:2289; Piamenta 1990-1991, 11:326). 


tawakkal ‘ala Allah ‘set off, out’; often reduced to tawakkal in the 
Yemen (Piamenta 1990-1991, 11:531. 

Line 2 

hati ‘make ones way’ (Piamenta 1990-1991, 1:32; Qafisheh 2000, 
175; Watson 2000, 313). 


ribhi, plural rubah, ‘baboon’ (Landberg 1920-1942, 1I:1061). 


"absar/^absar ‘see’; SA, and indeed Yemeni Arabic (YA) in general, 
allow both forms (Piamenta 1990-1991, I:32). 

Line 3 

tabt, tibt (or tabt) ‘in the direction 7ہ‎ (Rossi 1939, 245; Serjeant 
and Lewcock 1983, 562); perhaps > tabb, tubüb ‘row, line’ (Land- 
berg 1901, 264). 


maqhawi ‘keeper of small inn (maqhaya/makhaya).. Smaller than 
a samsara (Rossi 1939, 143; Landberg 1920-1942, III:2538; Pia- 
menta 1990-1991, II:416). 
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Line 4 

sufra ‘hide, untreated and with the hair still on it’ (Rossi 1939, 
226; Piamenta 1990-1991, 11:224( 

Line 6 

farda, plural farid, ‘rug, mat’ (Landberg 1920-42, III:2406; Pia- 
menta 1990-1991, II:369). 

Line 8 

-asraf ‘ala ‘reach, come to’ (Landberg 1920-1942, III:2042; 
Mittwoch 1926, 66). 

Line 9 

samsara, plural 501116517, ‘caravanserai’. Larger than a maqhaya, 
(Serjeant and Lewcock 1983, 592; Piamenta 1990-1991, I:232). 
Line 10 

Sall ‘take’ (Landberg 1920-1942, 1II:2073); Goitein 1941, Glos- 
sary, 89; Piamenta 1990-1991, I:263). 


qarisa, plural qiras, ‘animals’ in general, but often used of cattle. 
Here we take it to mean Burchardt's riding animals, perhaps don- 
keys or mules, or both (Landberg 1920-1942, III:2474; Piamenta 
1990-1991, 11:393). 


sarah ‘go’ (Piamenta 1990-1991, I:220). 

Line 11 

qayimaqam, ‘governor’ (Redhouse 1890, 1429). 

Line 14 

ista‘mal ‘make’; this meaning of the verb is not CA, nor does it 
find a place in the Yemeni lexicographical literature at our dis- 
posal, though Dozy (1881, II:157) gives us fabriquer. 
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Line 15 

mihraq, plural mahariq, ‘kiln’ (Piamenta 1990-1991, 1:90). 

Line 16 

quss/qiss usually appears as juss/jiss in CA (Lane 1863-1893, 
428), as well as in the vernaculars (Piamenta 1990-1991, II:67— 
68); from the Persian gaj or kaj (Steingass 1930, 1016, 1074). 


Linguistic Notes 


The text is written in LMA and contains a mixture of Classical 
Arabic (CA) and San‘ani Arabic (SA), also including the use of 
purely CA features used outside the accepted norms of CA gram- 
matical norms.’ Before the detailed linguistic observations below, 
three general features of the grammar of the text may be high- 
lighted here. 


1) the masculine plural nominal and adjectival ending in the 
oblique case -in in all grammatical environments; e.g., li-anna al- 
maqhawiyyin ma‘dumin fi sanban ‘because there were no innkeep- 
ers in Sanban' (In. 3); 


2) the complete lack of ’alif al-tanwin; e.g., ‘asharnd sahar ‘azim 
(In. 5); 
3) the complete lack of ?alif al-wiqayah; e.g., yasta'milü (In. 15). 


Items of lexical interest are dealt with in the Commentary above. 
The following linguistic observations are presented line by line, 


as they occur in the Arabic text. 


? For a fuller discussion of LMA and its features, see Bellem and Smith 
(2014, 9-10). 
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Line 1 

7110-710. SA has ma‘a-ha with the 3fs pronominal suffix and ma‘a- 
with all plural pronominal suffixes (Watson 1993, 196). 

Lines 1-2 

wa-niyyat-nà na'rif rada' literally ‘our intention [was] that we get 
to know Rada". No verb ‘to be’ is expressed and the subject noun 
(niyyat-na) is linked to the verb (na'rif) asyndetically. 

Line 2 

kunnda nubsir al-rubah fi-hà is thus a relative clause whose ante- 
cedent is ۰ 

Line 3 

wa-wajjahna. Form II = CA form V, wa-tawajjahna. 


wa-dahalnà ’amsaynd ‘we went in and spent the night’. The two 
verbs are linked asyndetically. 

Line 4 

miyatayn sufra ‘200 hides’. The first part of the idafah construc- 


tion retains the final nün of the dual ending. 


bi-yadbag-hunn/bi-dbag-hunn ‘which he tans’, i.e., habitually, as a 
profession. The bi- prefix with the prefix conjugation verb “ex- 
presses continuous and habitual aspect” (Watson 1993, 62, 78 
ff.); “une valeur de concomitance” (Naim 2009, 72). The femi- 
nine singular antecedent, sufra, is followed in the asyndetic rela- 


tive clause by the feminine plural pronominal suffix -hunn. 
fa-hajjamayn ‘alay-na ‘they (feminine plural) attacked us’. The 
feminine plural suffix conjugation is always -ayn in SA (Watson 


1993, 56). The collective noun 007111 serving as subject following 
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the plural verb hajjamayn is construed as a feminine plural here 


and in the previous sentence, wa-l-qaml malan-hunn. 


72051101110. Form IV = CA form I, sahirnd, followed by a cognate 
accusative, sahar ‘azim. 

Line 5 

yawm tani, for al-yawn al-tàni, is used commonly in the text. 
Line 6 

bi-yastagil/bi-stagil; see above, In. 4. 

The plural noun farid is qualified by the feminine plural adjective 
000 

Line 7 


hamsin gamal muhammalat milh. The numeral is followed by the 
singular noun gamal, which is then qualified by the feminine plu- 
ral participle ۵۵۸ 


Line 9 


fi wasat al-süq. The sad replaces the CA sin in pronunciation be- 


cause of the following emphatic tà". 


al-sūq haqq madinat radā‘ ‘the market of the town of 1303. An 
example of the common analytic genitive; haqq is the only pos- 
sessive linker used in YA (Naim 2009, 115-16); it can be declined 
(Behnstedt 1987, 62). 


wa-lam wafaqat al-hawaga ‘but it [the samsara] was not to the 
gentleman's liking'. Lam with the suffix conjugation negating past 


time—a common feature in J's text. 
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Line 10 

Sallayna ‘we took’. For the vernacular suffix conjugation of the 
doubled verb, see Bellem and Smith (2014, 12). Watson (2009, 
114) proposes that the form is due to an ‘-ay-’ infix rather than 
the common interpretation, that a geminate verb in the vernacu- 
lar is, as it were, turned into a verb with third radical ya? and the 
gemination retained. 

Lines 10-11 

fa-sarah al-hawaga wa-katibu-h sallamü ‘alay-h ‘the gentleman and 
his secretary went and greeted him’. Note that sallamü is plural 
here and linked asyndetically to the preceding clause. 

Line 11 

wa-l-hawaga wa-katibu-h tala*ü ila al-qal‘a ‘the gentleman and his 
secretary climbed up to the citadel’. The form tala is plural. 
Line 12 

jami‘ al-dür haqq rada‘ ‘all the buildings of Rada?. See above, In. 
9. 

Line 13 

li-anna-hu ‘amar-ha al-sultan ‘abd al-wahhab ‘because Sultan ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab built it’. Note the damir al-3a?n, here in bold. 

Lines 15-16 

200507“ hamsa mahariq alladi yahriqü fi-hinn al-quss ‘he saw five 
kilns in which they were burning limestone'. In an interesting 
example of mixed Arabic, the indefinite antecedent mahariq 
(grammatically feminine singular?) is qualified by the relative 
clause introduced by alladi followed by the feminine plural pro- 
nominal suffix -hinn. The form alli is the usual SA relative pro- 


noun, irrespective of the number and gender of the antecedent 
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(Naim 2009, 121); alladi is the only relative pronoun used 
throughout the text. 


Line 16 
bi-yadribayn/bi-dribayn. See In. 4 above. 


34. ORA VE-SIMHA (1917)! 


Esther-Miriam Wagner 


Transcription 


בעד דאך בדאת לקהל תצללי פי שחרית וכדא דאך לחסיד סידור מתע אצלה פי ידהו 
ובדא יקרא פרשת העקידה,? anm‏ ולדהו NTS‏ סידור פי ידהו, לאכן בדא יצללי פֿי צלאת 
ערבית3 וקרא באלקווי אשר בדברו מעריב ערבים בחכמה,> pm‏ סמע אובוה קאללו האש 
קאעד תצללי, דלחין וקת צלאת שחרית,5 ואנתי תצללי פי ערבית גאובהו ולדהו, אנתי 
קלבת עלייא אלנהאר ורדדית אלצבאח ללמגרב וצללמת אלעולם בין עינייה ואנא בקית 
נשוף אלעולם כולהא ליל מאהושי נהאר, בהאדה ילזמני נצללי אשר בדברו מעריב ערבים 
בחכמה, לאין קלבת עלייא צבאחי לליל פי האד אלנהאר אלדי רפעתני מעאך לצלא, 
ורעדתני בכלאמך. 


Arabic Transcription 

بعد داك بدات (,קהל تصللي في שחרית وكدا داك (,חסיד סידור متع اصله فی يدهو وبدا 
يقرا פרשת העקידה, وحتا ولدهو کدا סידור في يدهو لاکن بدا يصللي في صلات ערבית 
وقرا بالقووي WR‏ בדברו מעריב ערבים בחכמה, وحین سمع آوبوه قاللو هاش قاعد تصللي 


دلحین وقت صلات שחרית > وانتي تصللي في ערבית A Ad‏ انتي قلبت علییا النهار 
ورددیت ghal‏ للمغرب وضللمت ال עולם بين عینیی عینییه وان بقیت نشوف ال now,‏ كولها ليل 


! Taken from the book Ora ve-Simha published in Jerba in 1917. I re- 
ceived this book as a present from Dr Melonie Schmierer-Lee, who pur- 
chased it on Ebay. 


? The binding of Isaac. 
? Evening prayer. 
^ Opening of daily evening prayer. 


5 Morning prayer. 


© Esther-Miriam Wagner, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.40 
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ماهوشی \( + بهاده یلزمنی نصللی אשר בדברו מערבים ערבים בחכמה لاین قلبت علييا 
صباحي لليل في هاد النهار الدي رفعتني معاك لصلا ورعدتني بكلامك. 


Translation 


After this, the community began to pray the morning prayer. The 
pious man had an original prayer book in his hand. He began to 
read the Parasha ha-Aqedah. His son also had the prayer book in 
his hand, but he began to pray the evening prayer and read with 
force the opening of the prayer. When his father heard (this), he 
said to him: “What are you praying? Whereas this is the time for 
the morning prayer, you are praying the evening prayer.” His son 
replied to him: “You turned the day upside down for me, and the 
morning has been brought to the West, and the world has grown 
dark before our eyes. I began to see the whole world at night not 
day, and therefore I must pray the opening of the evening prayer. 
You turned my morning into night on this day, on which you took 
me with you to prayer and you made me tremble with your 


words.” 


Commentary 


The community and the pious man are the sub-‏ .לחסיד and‏ לקהל 
jects in these clauses, so these are clear examples that here and‏ 
in other places the article is spelled only with làm instead of a‏ 


ligature of alif and lam. 


Geminated consonants are expressed through double spelling, as 
in תצללי‎ ‘prays’, וצללמת‎ ‘darkened’, and ורדדית‎ ‘has been brought’. 


The phrase מתע אצלה‎ is somewhat unclear. מתע‎ is the Maghrebian 


particle expressing belonging, asl conveys ‘origin, root’. I have 
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translated this as ‘original’, as this made the most sense in rela- 
tion to the following story. 


‘what’. A contraction of an emphatic particle ha- and Ma-‏ האש 
ghrebian as.‏ 


The root q‘d is used as an auxiliary verb to express present con- 


tinuous action. 


The verb baqà is used as an auxiliary verb to express the start of 


an action. 


The short passage, as well as the whole book from which the ex- 
cerpt is taken, contains a large range of unusual connectives. For 
example, bash is used to express ‘so that’. 


‘is not’.‏ מאהושי 


35. A '*MANDZEO-ARABIC' LETTER FROM 
LADY DROWER'S CORRESPONDENCE 


Charles Haberl 


Transcription 


valewwey arao 1 

2 |اکمهه‌که إكدك اکلہ کے 04003 

3 49051 ےەصہ له لک dog‏ ےہ کلص کے لی 

aroo ۱۳ alal; .4‏ روسب لیس آکه ې اسه مه 

5. موه ayes‏ اکهاکرس موه كداد گدباہ ہدک که 

artoalétas ax|as|as ajaa الىەلگي إكوءوإد‎ atiog — 6 

7 داس للك سہکہ جہ به هه ۰ که هر که ساک داكه مه آگدعہ 

aged ade] 8‏ اک بدلغەصد ooa ad jasto‏ که ره ays‏ 
9 لککہ لاکهمواکدع ه نهردهره که که همده oga5|‏ מב 

10. اکه‌ي‌اشکهمه aya: ocaglay lat aya ayoep‏ دنک 

occ» jt Hoga ەسەك || یله‎ Halab ם|‎ .11 

Sloe Hatfavlos Hawalo Slo reap اکهء لہ اک ٹک بد‎ .12 
ארי‎ 420025 yaar = otat jasi Hawog sad  ,3 
hája Aewoap .14 

ocl4ogl apadagsjalo chy کرد‎ Hajalan aya .15 

Haat Hartoch) 6 

7 اگوہ اکه‌ی‌اسد yasial Yatlar sclafl aya‏ »مه ره 
Sarj Hog qariga] 8‏ انەگلں pogpo‏ 4/0405 لېه اتەك 
Sodas aa] ayo alel exl«loz .19‏ המו Jog‏ که هد كه كه 
aya 0‏ اکدپہ Heilag‏ نهبه‌نکه رهم da otaw atiet‏ سےےہ 
yee 1‏ لقدپاےءک ocalog Says‏ کاکہےہ نانهاكدرون که‌گهءه 
2 اکن Heat‏ ره ch‏ مہ ہي AH Sad sass‏ »هصلاکهن 


© Charles Haberl, CC BY 0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.41 
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Arabic Transcription 


اسوثا نیهویلاخ 

مشابا ماري بلابی داخیا 

Sh‏ یاسالام عاليك یابوس إيديك 

YS‏ شیشیان اسوثا نیهویلکون ما کتوییچ 

جا bla‏ مامنون jE ble‏ کابیرا 

عاتاقا تاريخ مایات سانا وازرازتا واقلاستا 

وتصطیر صباغا وإنناني بانیان راهمي وماجموعا 
زيدقا بریخا من ناطراس الماندا نساوای طريانا وأنا 
قرا لماجموعا وانیانی دارافشا ماعا GL‏ 


. ماکتوبیچ جانا وأنا بال حالفایا وانا خاوني 
. ماعلام بيه جيت يام الاحاد عالباگداد» يام 
. رأس شاهار لمانداياء يام تامان بشاهار LŚ‏ 


. شاهير تاموز 
. وانا سالامات بيت لگينزي الامفاتاش لعادليا 
. ميستار دراوار 


. ميعا ماكتوب وانا ظاليت باكداد لامان ياجيني 

. ماكتوباج عاد نتائی تاكولين اشاوف باعاني لكاتاب 

٠‏ عازيزتي کلیلاء انا موش كاداب تاكولين عات مايات رابيا 
by .‏ مانا فاقير lh‏ حاباناج SLL he‏ بات هييا 

. بيت لگانزیئی صار عالايا بمايا وتامانين UW‏ 


Translation 


(1) "May you have health!" (2) “I praise God with my pure heart." 
(3) Makki says hello, he kisses your hand. (4) Klila Shishyan, 


"may you have good health." Your letter (5) has arrived, and I 


am grateful. I brought a large, (6) ancient Treasure, a hundred 


years old, and an amulet, a Liturgical Prayerbook, (7) a ruling tem- 


plate, and a Book of Refrains. There are devotions in the Refrains 


and a collection of the Blessed (8) Oblation when we set up the 
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mandi. We make the tarydna, (9) and I read the collection and the 
banner hymns. Unfortunately, (10) your letter came to us when 
I was in Halfaya, my brother (11) having died, and I left after- 
wards. My dear Klila, I swear by the House of Life (12) that I did 
not know it. (13) I came on Sunday to Baghdad, (14) the first day 
of the Mandaean month, which we celebrate on the eighth day 
of (15) the month of July, and I delivered the library [to] the 
Justice Inspector, (16) Mr Drower. (17) He was not at his office, 
and I had left Baghdad when (18) your letter came. As a result, 
you are saying, ‘I will examine the book with my eye’. (19) Dear 
Klila, I am not a liar, you say, ۰۲11 give 100 rupees’, (20) and 1 
be poor from it, and I truly love you, sister of the House of Life. 
(21) The library cost me 180 rupees. (22) From Qurna, W.Sh. 


Kumayt Ram bar Yasmin. 


Commentary 


This is an undated letter from the personal correspondence of 
Stefana Drower (1879-1972) appearing here courtesy of Jorunn 
J. Buckley. The author of the letter is Sh. Kumayt Ram bar 
Yasmin, a priest of the Mandowi family who was then resident in 
the city of al “Amara, roughly 340 km southeast of Baghdad. The 
letter details the purchase of the Drower Collection manuscripts 
13, 14, and 22 (herein described as 'the Treasure), which are 
presently in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. The letter is written in 
a form of colloquial Arabic similar to the Iraqi standard, but with 
a few unexpected features, such as the use of the personal pro- 
noun "ana instead of ‘dani. Its orthography shares some features 


with Mandaic, such as the elimination of the preposition b- before 
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the word bit ‘house’ and the spelling of final -i. Additionally, the 
author indiscriminately represents the vowels i, 0, and e with the 
letter o, which possibly reflects the phenomenon of 71711010 or rais- 
ing, as this sound is often realized as a mid front [e] in the re- 
ceived pronunciation of Mandaic in Iraq, corresponding to the 
articulation of historical /a/ (fatha) in the gelet Arabic dialects. 
In the transcription below, I have normalised the Mandaic words 
to conform to Arabic orthography, to reflect the traditional Iraqi 
pronunciation of Mandaic and to minimise potential confusion 
between the two systems. 

Line 1 

asüta nihwilik. The first few lines consist of Classical Mandaic for- 
mulae. These particular formulae are employed to open many 
compositions, particularly letters. The verb is a base stem imper- 
fective from the root h-w-"/,, in the 3ms form, with a 3ms enclitic 
indirect object, literally meaning ‘may it (health) be for you’. 
Line 2 

msabba mari b-libbi dakya. The first word is a passive participle 
from the causative stem of the verb vs-b-"/, ‘to praise’. 

Line 3 

Makki yusallim ‘alék yabüs ‘ideek. Sh. Kumayt refers here to his 
son, the famous Iraqi actor Makki Al-Badri (16/6/1925- 
5/8/2014), whom Drower first met when he was still a small 
child. 
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Line 4 

klila Sigyan astita nihwilkun. The salutation returns to Mandaic, 
using the same standard formula found in In. 1, albeit with the 
201 suffix (‘may there be health for [all of] you’). Klila ‘crown’ is 
the Mandaic equivalent of Drower's given name, Stefana; 277 
is the Mandaic form of her mother's name. 

Lines 4-5 

maktübic ja w-ana mamnün. It is in the second of these lines that 
we find the first colloquial features of this text, namely the form 
of the 2fs possessive suffix -ic instead of the more standard -ki. 
Also noteworthy in this context is the apparent lenition of the 
glottal stop in jd ‘it came’ (< ja’a) and w-ana ‘and ۲ (<wa-’ana). 
Lines 5-7 

jabit Ginza kabira ‘atiqa tarih miyyat sinna wa-zrazta wa-Qlasta wa- 
tastir sbaga w-’Anyani. Here one encounters the colloquial verb 
jab ~ yjib ‘to bring’ together with the names of some well-known 
Mandaic compositions, the Ginza Rabba or Great Treasure, and 
the Qulasta and Inyani, which were published together as the Ca- 
nonical Prayerbook of the Mandaeans (Drower 1959). The hun- 
dred-year-old Treasure mentioned here was likely accessioned 
into the Drower Collection as Dc 22, which is dated to 1831 and 
was purchased by Drower in 1936 (Buckley 2010, 106-7). The 
words tastir [sic] sbaga (تسطير صباغة)‎ refer to the template used 
when ruling manuscript pages to ensure that the writing follows 
straight lines, a photo of which appears in Buckley (2010, Plate 
8). 
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Lines 7-8 

b-Anyani rahmi wa-majmii‘a 21090 Briha min nitras 7il-manda, 
nsawwi taryana. The Blessed Oblation (Zidqa Briha) is a ritual per- 
formed on certain occasions, in this instance for the consecration 
of the mandi, the structure which is the site of many Mandaean 
rituals, and the making of the taryana, the clay table on which 
the ritual is performed. The use of min ‘at the time’ is another 
colloquial feature of this text. The verb derived from vt-r-s (often 
Vt-r-s) ‘to consecrate’ derives from Mandaic and is particular to 
the Mandaean ritual vocabulary. 

Lines 8-9 

w-ana qrà 7il-majmi‘a w-anyani 0070/50. The word darafsa or 
darfas refers to the ritual banner employed during baptism, con- 
sisting of a length of white silk wrapped around a wooden cross- 
piece. Banner hymns (cf. Drower 1959, 330-47) are recited dur- 
ing the ritual of erecting, unfurling, and dismantling this banner 
in the Jordan. 

Lines 9-11 

ma‘a-l-asaf maktübic jana w-ana b-il-Halfaya w-ana hüyya mat wa- 
tallit °ahar. Halfaya is a plateau 35 km southeast of al-‘Amara. 
The colloquial form hityya ‘my brother’ appears here in place of 
the standard ’ahi. The colloquial form tallit replaces standard 
کلم‎ in which the * has assimilated to the preceding l. 

Lines 11-12 

‘azizti klila w-a‘ad Bit Hayya m-a‘lam bih. The House of Life is a 
location within the ‘lightworld’, although it often stands meto- 


nymically for the latter. While one would expect the preposition 
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b-, in Mandaic texts this preposition is regularly not written be- 
fore the word bit. 

Lines 12-14 

jit yom il-ahad *al-Bagdad, yom ras Sahar il-mandaya, yom tamin b- 
Sahar ngarraz Sahar Tammuz. The form ngarraz is evidently 
nuqarraz ‘we celebrate, extol’. During the 24-year period in which 
Drower lived in Baghdad, the 8th of Tammuüz (July) fell on a Sun- 
day (yom il-ahad) in 1923, 1928, 1934, and finally in 1945. The 
aforementioned Treasure (DC 22) was the subject of a letter from 
another priest, Sh. Negm, who wrote Drower on 2 February 1936 
to inform her that it had arrived and that he would send it with 
the next mail. Therefore, it seems likely that this letter was com- 
posed in 1934. In that year, the date 8 July indeed corresponded 
to the first day of Tabit / Gadya, the twelfth month of the Man- 
daean calendar. 

Lines 15-16 

w-ana sallamit bet il-ginzi li-mfattis il-‘adl Mistar Drawar. The 
phrase bet il-ginzi ‘library’, an Arabic calque on Mandaic bit ginzi, 
literally means ‘house of the treasures’ or ‘treasury’. Edwin 
Drower, Stefana Drower’s husband, served as the Inspector-Gen- 
eral of the Iraqi Ministry of Justice from 1922 to 1946. 

Lines 17-18 

mū ‘amaktab[a] w-ana tallit Bagdad liman yajini maktübic. The first 
two words of this sentence appear to be mi‘a maktüb, but this 
would be meaningless in this context. We know from context that 
Drower had not yet acquired the manuscript or paid for it. So 
they must mean something along the lines of ‘he was not at his 


office’. For tallit, see In. 11 above. 
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Line 18 

‘ad "inti tagülin ’asawwif b-*eni li-ktab. The conjunction ‘ad ‘but; 
therefore, as a result’ is another colloquial feature, as is the voic- 
ing of و‎ in tagülin ‘you (f) say’. 

Line 19 

‘azizti klila, ‘ana mus kaddab. The negative particle mis is a collo- 
quial feature, as is the plosivisation of the fricative d in kaddab. 
Lines 19-20 

tagiilin ‘at miyyat rübiyya w-ana minna faqir w-a™hibannié tarani 
hayat Bit Hayya. Drower glosses the verb ‘dt as ‘I will give’, prob- 
ably reflecting standard Arabic "uti; in its place, one would ex- 
pect "anti. If this is indeed the meaning, it is conjugated as if it 
came from a hollow root. The form "ahibannic, standard Arabic 
"uhibu-ki, is less problematic, save for the anomalous -n- before 
the object suffix. This may reflect an energic form. The colloquial 
form hayat ‘sister’ appears here in place of standard "uht. For Bit 
Hayya, see In. 11 above. 

Line 21 

bet l-ginzi sar ‘aléya b-miyya w-tamanin rübiyya. For bet l-ginzi, see 
In. 15 above. As with the word «sax, inti, Sh. Kumayt sometimes 
indicates final -i by means of the letters ,رک‎ a device borrowed 
from Mandaic orthography. 

Line 22 

min qurna, wali sieh Kmet Ram bar Yasmin. 

Sh. Kumayt closes his letter with a few words that have presented 
particular difficulties for its readers, including native speakers of 
Iraqi Arabic. The location from which (min) Sh. Kumayt writes is 


evidently Qurna, a town roughly 100 km due south of al-‘Amara 
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and 74 km northwest of Basra, but he has written this word with 
the letter . (qirna) rather than the expected د‎ (*qurna). The 
spelling of his title, sieh (for standard Arabic Say} ‘old man; 
sheikh’) reflects the monophthongization of the historical diph- 
thong and its subsequent division into two segments, which is 
characteristic of colloquial Arabic in this region. Between the two 
words is the word wali ‘guardian; authorized agent’, which pos- 
sibly refers to Sh. Kumayt’s role in securing these documents on 


Drower’s behalf. 


36. AN ANECDOTE ABOUT JUHA (1920S) 


Tania Maria Garcia-Arévalo 


Unknown author. Printed by Maklüf Najar in Sousse, Tunisia, 
first half of the 20th century. 


Transcription 


גחא וברמת אללחם 

כאן יטבך פי תלת לחמאת פי ברמה פדכלו עליה תלת אצחאבהו. פתקדדם ואהד מנהם 
וקאם לחמה וכלאהא וקאל: אללחם מססוס וילזמך תזידהו אלמלח. פאם אלתאני ובדא 
לחמה אוברא וכלאהא: on‏ קאל: אלטביך יבצהו אלכל. ובעד אלתאלת כדא אללחמה 
אלתאלתה וכלאהא. תם קאל: האד אללחם יבצהו אלקארץ. פקאם גחא וקלב אלברמה 
פי אלקאעה וקאל: 

האד אלברמה יבצצהא אללחם! 


Arabic Transcription 


جحا و برمة اللحم 

كان تطبك فی تلت لحمات فی برمة فدخلو عليه تلت أصحابه . فتقدم واحد منهم وقام 
لحمة وکلاها وقال: اللحم مسسوس ويلزمك تزيده الملح. فقام التانی وخدی لحمة وأخری 
وکلاها : تم قال: الطبيك یخصه الخل. وبعد كممل التالت خدى الحمة التالتة وکلاها. تم 
قال : ole‏ اللحم یخصه القارص. فقام جحا وقلب البرمة فی القاعة وقال : 

ola‏ البرمة یخصصها اللحم! 


© Tania Maria Garcia-Arévalo, CC BY 0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.42 
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Translation 


Juha and the meat pot 

While he was cooking three pieces of meat, three of his friends 
came in. One of them came forward, picked up a piece of meat, 
ate it, and said: “The meat is bland and you have to add salt.” 
The second got up and took another piece of meat and ate it. 
Then he said: “The cook was short on vinegar.” Finally, the third 
took the third piece of meat and ate it. Then he said: “This meat 
lacks heat.” Juha stood up, turned the pot over on the ground, 


and said: “This pot is missing the meat!” 


Commentary 


One of the most relevant issues in Judaeo-Arabic literature in its 
modern and contemporary period is its spelling. In the case of 
North Africa, the phonetic principle of how to transcribe Arabic 
divides the area into two groups. The orthography of the first 
group, consisting of Libya, Tunisia, and eastern Algeria, closely 
followed Classical Judaeo-Arabic norms, differing from the or- 
thography characteristic of the second group, comprising Oran, 
Morocco, and western Algeria, which was further removed (Tobi, 
2014, 142). The text presented here is, in fact, a faithful reflec- 
tion of the evolved Arabised orthography produced in modern 
Tunisia. 

General features that both groups exhibit are the redupli- 
cation of consonants to represent medial, but never final, Sadda 
(gemination), as well as "alef to represent the different types of 


"alif (maqsüra, mamdiida, wasla) without any distinction between 
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them. Also, "alif is used to represent the morphophonemic defi- 
nite article al-, without any changes before ‘sun’ or ‘moon’ letters. 
As in most Judaeo-Arabic texts, the interdentals are lost in favour 
of dentals, corresponding to Jewish dialects in Tunisia, which in 
their oral variety have lost this feature, too. 

The verbal system of modern Tunisian Judaeo-Arabic does 
not differ dramatically of that of Classical Arabic. The main di- 
vergences can be found in the phonetic rules applied to the con- 
jugations and in the use of afformatives and preformatives. We 
find a similar situation in nominal morphology, where nominal 
patterns do not vary from Classical Arabic, and the changes are 
restricted to vocalisation due to the impossibility of short vowels 


in open syllables. 
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